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THE NEW 


HE project, which is now 
well under way, to ex- 
pand the present British 
School at Rome and make 
it a centre, and a residen- 

tial centre, for picked students in archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and archwo- 
logy, will call for the cordial good wishes 
of all. Up to now the British School 
at Rome has been the focus of much 
sound archeological work, and particu- 
arly under the gifted guidance it now 
enjoys. But it has been cramped for 
space and limited in scope, unable to 
offer the many students of art who come 
‘0 Rome more than the hospitality 
f its common room in the Odescalchi 
Palace, and the ready advice and 
sympathetic help of its directors in 
obtaining permits and the general 
arrangement of plans of study. With 
the help of funds obtained from the 
Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
it will before long be possible to 
substitute. for this a new school more 
or less on the lines of the French School 
in the Medici Villa ; each of the branches 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
archeology will then be free to develop 
its own lines of study, drawing at the 
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same time inspiration from its sense of 
being one part of a great whole. 

It is a scheme quite new to British 
ideas. Hitherto our both at 
Rome and Athens have been essentially 
rather for the seholar 
than the artist. It is now proposed to 
combine the two. And there may be 
some who would at first sight be inclined 
to look askance at the suggestion where 
it touches the training of architectural 
students; some who feel that we are 
now to conceive of architecture as 
essentially something alive, a thing of 
the future, not of the past, “a living 
architecture’ (to quote Professor 
Lethaby), “ always being hurled forward 
from change to change.” 

We must at once confess to a large 
amount of sympathy with this view of 
architeeture as a something vital which 
is looking to the future, but not with the 
further implication that in order to see 
the future we must turn our backs upon 
the past. If the student is to deal finely 
with the architectural problems of the 
future he must add to his knowledge 
of structural mechanics, his familiarity 
with materials, his grasp of arrangement, 
a faculty of imagination without which 


schools 


archeological, 
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these various factors cannot be fused 
into a single whole. Imagination, that 
most elusive of faculties, might perhaps 
be provisionally defined as the power 
of detachment from the present, the 
power which can make the past live for 
the poet or historian, the future for the 
artist. Rome is so permeated with the 
spirit of the past that it is difficult to 
be there long and escape the infection. 
And from the earliest days of the settle- 
ment on the Tiber hills, when the 
‘* bridge-builder was “ pontifex” and 
chief priest, to the audaciously dominant 
memorial of King Victor Emmanuel in 
our own day, Rome has tended to 
express herself in building. This in 
itself naturally stirs the architectural 
imagination, and the student will feel 
the force of this appeal strengthened 
in proportion as he feels himself, not a 
unit in a multitude of sightseers, but in 
a measure a citizen of it, through his 
membership of the British School, as an 
undergraduate’ feels himself a citizen of 
his University town. 

So much by way of general reply to 
those who might be led to consider the 
whole project a step back rather than 
forward. The details of the method of 
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selecting students have already been 
published. There is to- be, in the 
first place, an open qualifying examina- 
tion, the subject set for this being 
worked out as far as possible concur- 
rently in this country and in the colonies. 
The designs must be submitted by com- 
petitors in Great Britain not later than 
December 7 of this year, and by those in 
the Colonies pot later than January 20, 
1913. This will be followed bya first com 
petition, open’ to candidates selected in 
the open examination, to the winners of 
certain scholarships, and to candidates 
nominated by certain bodies, and to 
colonial students upon certain conditions, 
It will be judged on the designs of giver 
subjects worked out in the students’ 
own time and at home. Out of this 
competition will emerge ten tested men 
qualified to sit for the final competition, 
which will be held on the premises 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. These candidates will work en loge, 
and at the end of the first day the sketch 
designs will be sealed down under 
tracing-paper. The designs will then 
be worked out in the three weeks allowed 
en loge, on the Jines of the first sketch 
design. Candidates must be British 
subjects and less than thirty years of 
age at the date of entry for the final 
competition in September of each year. 
The general control of the examination 
will be vested in the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture of the new School, with Professor 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., as Chairman 
and Professor Reilly as Hon. Secretary. 

The Rome Scholarship will be tenable 
for three years, and will be of the yearly 
value of 2001. When the scheme has 
heen working three years there will be 
at Rome three architects, three painters, 
and three sculptors, working there in 
any one year exclusive of the archolo- 
gists, who will be on somewhat different 
lines, each drawing 2001. per annum. 
Similar in every way, except that it is 
open to all Associates and students of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
under the age of thirty years, and 
to them alone, will be the scholarship 
which is new being founded by the 
Institute from money left by the late 
Mr. Jarvis. And no doubt other exhi- 
hitions and studentships will be founded 
in connexion with the new School. 

We are further enabled in this issue, 
hy the courtesy of the Commissioners 
and the architect, to reproduce plans 
and the principal elevation of the new 
School on one of our Plates. For the 
British Fine Art Section in last year's 
tome Exhibition Mr. E. L. Lutyens 
designed a temporary building in the 
Borghesi Gardens; this has been 
generously given by Colonel Humphreys 
to the new School, and the Syndie of 
tome has given the freehold site. The 
original building was of timber framing 
and plasterwork, built with that re- 
markable skill in counterfeiting stone- 
work which the Italians possess. The 
general design of the facade is not 
unfamiliar to students of Wren’s work. 
The timber and plaster facade is to be 
replaced by brickwork similarly plas- 
tered. The Italians thus perpetuate the 
methods of Imperial Rome, using, how- 
ever the dust of Tivoli stone in place 
of powdered marble. It is, of course, 
2n imitation of stonework, as is nearly 
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the whole of Palladio’s work at Vicer za. 

Though it may seem an insincere method 

to the Englishman, it is almost the normal 

to an Italian. All the same, it might 
be wished that the Commissioners had 
seen their way to using travertine. 

But the additional cost, we understand, 

would have been prohibitive. 

The immediate intention of the Com- 
missioners is to build the part distin- 
guished by a slight tint on the plans we 
reproduce, omitting at first the Director's 
room and the common-room at each end 
of the facade, and also all the residential 
quarters. We must strongly express 
our hope that it will be possible very 
soon to build the students’ rooms, and 
further to lay out a_garden. The idea 
of the School as a hostel—a college where 
students can live together—is one of the 
most attractive points about the scheme, 
and one fullest of promise. 

A certain amount of criticism has 
been directed against the system of the 
Final Examination, and particularly 
against the en loge system. No doubt 
this method is unfamiliar to British 
students, but the architectural schools 
can remedy that. It is questioned 
further whether the best designs are 
going to be produced on these lines, 
whether it is not likely to be most 
fruitful to encourage the slow maturing 
of an idea and its rapid working out, 
rather than a swift conception elaborated 
at leisure ; or at least whether it is wise 
to tie the competitors down to any 
particular method. We gather that ia 
France one result of the en loge method 
has been to develop the facility of 
sketching out a first design which is so 
vague that it will not hamper later and 
happier ideas. In any case, however, 
the system of examination is at first 
necessarily experimental, and we do not 
suppose that there will be any difficulty 
in modifying it later. This is only a 
criticism of detail. The larger question 
of administration is no doubt being 
thoroughly considered. We imagine that 
each of the four branches of the School 
will be evertually under its own Director. 
The appointment of the Director of 
Architecture naturally concerns us most 
here. He will need to be a man of wide 
sympathies and infectious enthusiasm, 
and at the same time able to hold his 
own in an intellectual centre such as 
Rome. We shall look forward with 
interest to the appointment. 

The lines of study to be pursued by 
the prizemen will naturally be left to 
the Director and the Faculty. They 
will no doubt be guided to some extent 
by the experience of the French School, 
but the model will not be servilely 
copied. A vast amount of restoration 
work on paper has already been done ; 
without doubt the French School has 
made that field peculiarly her own. 
The educational value of some ambitious 
restoration work, such as that of M. 
Chedanne at the Pantheon, or M. Hulot 
more recently at Selinus, is very great. 
It is a big work, needing all a man’s 
energies, a systematic and exacting 
piece of training, demanding observation, 
accuracy, and imagination. And it is 
lit by the glory of the explorer. The 
major portion of the student’s time as 
scholar of the School at Rome will 


doubtless be devoted to one large 
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and absorbing labour, whatever it j,ay 
be, whether reecorcirg masterpicces of 
the Renaissance in Italy, collating the 
wars of Baroque churches, or iny:s1j. 
gating the ancient Etruscan remains 
rcattered about the country about w).jc}; 
all too little are known. For Rome 
will be the headquarters, but rot neces. 
saiily the field of action. Advantaye 
will naturally be taken of its position 
as centre of the Mediterranean world, 
But we hope a chef-d’@uvre will be an 
essential part of the course. The butter. 
fly habit is too largely ours. And it is 
important that the student should have 
the stimulus of the feeling that he 
is really doing a work of importance, 
adding to the world’s steck of knowledge 
and inspiration, ‘* Self-improving ” werk 
is abhorrent to the right-minded. 

Will this great adventure be backed 
up? Will men be found ready to 
devote three years to further study! 
For by the nature of the competition 
only mature students, who have already 
undergone a stringent apprenticeship, 
are contemplated. We may say at once 
fully and frankly that the whole scheme 
is In jeopardy unless there is some 
guarantee that the Rome prizemen will 
be marked men in after life, reasonably 
secure of work under Government 
patronage. Even the French, who are 
far more a nation of students than we, 
have this stimulus, in addition to the 
distinction of the Prix de Rome, of an 
assured career. We have reason to 
believe that the Commissioners are by no 
means blind to this aspect of the ques- 
tion. And the success of the scheme 
is largely bound up with it. 

It is, indeed, a notable adventure, full 
of promise, Should it succeed it must 
react upon the intellectual as well as 
the artistic life of the nation. . To have 
in Rome a great college of scholars, 
supported by public and private money, 
and devoted to the study of what has 
been that we may know more clearly 
what shall be—-a building which wil! 
naturally tend to become the centre of 
English life there—is to take our place 
again among the cultured nations in the 
eyes of Europe, a place we have: lost 
since the Napoleonic wars. To: the 
Commissioners and the Committee* who 
have carried on the preliminary nego- 
tiations we owe a debt of gratitude. 
It can only be hoped that the response 
will be adequate to the opportunity. 


—_ 


A CITY IMPROVEMENT. 


Mak are glad to note that the 
\X Corporation of the City of 
London appear to be taking 
a keen and intelligent interest 
in the possibilities of improvements 
brought on the tapis in connexion with 
the building of St. Paul’s Bridge, and we 
may congratulate the newly-formed 
London Society on the useful public 
work they appear to be doing by 
initiating interest in these improvements. 

A brief résumé of the various steps 
which have led up to a meeting of the 
Corporation, which we understand. is 
to be held next Thursday, at which 
some general settlement may be arrived 
at, may not be out of place. 

In answer to a question asked in the 
House of Commons on July 24 last 
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as to whether street improvements in 
proximity to the Post Office could be 
considered, the Postmaster-General re- 
plied that if the City Corporation desired 
to make any suggestions he “ would be 
prepared to consider them.” 

The holidays intervening, the Secre- 
tary of the London Society wrote to the 
First Commissioner to ask whether the 
building operations at the south end of 
the General Post Office site could be 
held over till the end of October, and 
a letter was received in reply stating 
that it would be some time before 
building operations on that part of the 
site could be commenced. 

A sub-committee of the London 
Society was then appointed to consider 
the matter, and on October 30 a depu- 
tation from the Society waited on the 
Corporation and placed before them 
sketch plans embodying suggestions 
made by Mr. Crow, to which we referred 
in our issue of August 16, and also a 
suggestion of Mr. Leverton for con- 
tinuing the new road in a straight line 
which would absorb Foster-lane, open 
up St. Vedast, as well as the fine front 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company’s Hall, and 
would place an additional site at the 
disposal of the General Post Office. 
The newly-formed street would form at 
this point a wide access into Aldersgate- 
street. 

This latter scheme has much to recom- 
mend it, and from a descriptive article 
in the Daily Telegraph of November 11 
it would appear that the Corporation 
may sympathetically consider what 
would be a very important improvement. 

—---g-—_ 


NOTES. 


THE eminently weighty 
and balanced Presidential 
address delivered by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., at the 
opening meeting of the Institute is 
suggestive and stimulant of thought in 
many directions. None of his utterances 
therein appear to us to be more cogent 
and urgent with vital interest than those 
upon the relation of architecture and 
professional training to science. Living 
in this age of science, in which its appli- 
cations to and developments in building 
as in other industries have been so many 
and so rapid, the modern architect, in 
addition to the wider range of attain- 
ments and of responsibilities required 
of him, finds his domain in the construe- 
tive art invaded by others, and his work 
liable to criticism by a standard which, 
by its limitations and one-sidedness, be- 
comes unfair and irrelevant. Brick and 
stone, as Mr. Blomfield says, must always 
hold their place in building; but new 
systems such as steel construction and 
ferro-concrete have their undeniable 
advantages and are not to be ignored. 
If so far they fall short in esthetic expres- 
sion, the artist constructor is in no 
position to complain that others have 
unduly usurped his realm, for, though the 
conditions have been against him, it 
might fairly be retorted upon him that 
he has not held his own, that he has 
lagged behind and failed to make use 
of new knowledge and opportunity. In 
his enthusiasm and raat for beauty he 
has dwelt too much in the past, paid too 
exclusive court to the elder and fairer 





Science and 
Architecture. 
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of architecture's handmaidens, and been 
somewhat prone to contemn unreasonably 
her vigorous younger sister, science. And 
so perhaps he has tended to forget that 
beauty in all its infinite variety, whether 
it be sensual, intellectual, or of that 
deeper kind we call spiritual, must be 
organic, having its being in serviceable- 
ness. We find a sensuous and _intel- 
lectual satisfaction in Greek and Gothic 
art as well as an esthetic, of profounder 
quality, in their several kinds. There 
is but one art, and its territory is as wide 
as all creative industry of human brain 
and hand. It has no fence dividing it from 
applied science, for science and scholar- 
ship are its ministers. Our task is now 
to reclaim lost ground, to reintegrate 
things wrongly separated. We must 
remember there is a science as well as an 
art of architecture, and bring the scien- 
tific and wsthetic study of it into a 
closer unity ; for not use alone, or beauty 
alone,is our aim, but use and beauty in one. 


THE fine constructional 
drawings and views of 
the Birmingham Council 
House extension we were enabled to 
publish last week afford a case in point, 
and contain an excellent instance of 
how a fitting architectural expression 
has always lagged behind constructional 
science. Saying this, we are not, of 
course, offering any criticism upon the 
high merit of this particular building, 
but pointing only to what has become 
an admitted and common practice, to 
wit, the clothing of the real—in this case 
steel—construction in a sheathing of 
stone in the irrelevant forms of an earlier 
structural system. For a bridge span- 
ning a street to connect two buildings 
there are obvious practical advantages 
in steel construction; while there are 
equally obvious difficulties in its naked 
use, not alone on account of the present 
purely utilitarian stage of steelwork, 
but also the difficulty of combining 
in any recognised historic style two 
materials ot such different physical and 
constructional qualities ; the airy light- 
ness of steel with the massive solidity 
of stone in the prevailing severe manner 
of classic. It seems to us that the 
solution of such problems as this of the 
wsthetic treatment of steelwork in con- 
junction with brick or stonework is the 
philosopher’s stone of a modern style. 
The intelligent study of the beauty of 
past art will still help us here ; not by 
direct copying or adaptation, for indeed 
there is no precedent, but by learning 
how it grew in very large measure out of 
the full use of such knowledge—science 
as well as scholarship—as was available 
and the application of it to practical 
purpose with the utmost possible tech- 
nical efficiency. 


The Problem 
of Steel. 


. .. SomE months ago it was 
—e ™ reported that the dome of 

perc: Sta Sophia was in danger 

of collapse and that the tell-tale strips 
fixed in various places had cracked. The 
danger now, however, is not that part 
only of this superb building is likely to 
collapse, but that the whole 1s threatened 
by the infuriated Turks, who, beaten 
up to the present by the allied Christian 
States, threaten to demolish the whole 
of this ancient edifice rather that let it 
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fall into the hands of their victorious 
enemies and allow the Cross once more 
to stand over the first Christian church 
which has for some 500 years stood 
under the Crescent. If the rumours of 
pillage and massacre by retreating 
Turks be true, the fear that their revenge- 
ful spirit will vent itself upon inanimate 
matter is likely to be only too well 
founded, and the threat of demolition 
of this masterpiece of domical construc- 
tion by them, as reported in the daily 
Press, is likely to become an accom- 
plished fact when and if the forts at 
Chatalja fall into Bulgarian hands and 
the investiture of Constantinople be but 
a matter of time. Such a threat shows 
a lingering of a barbarous spirit, and 
it were a pity that such things should 
be allowed to be. It has been wishe:! 
by many that this church were in 
Christian hands, as it has been argue! 
that then it would have been kept in 
proper repair and not allowed to be th« 
home of pigeons, who alone have donc 
irreparable damage. It is to be hoped 
that this destruction will not be allowed 
by the authorities, but whether they 
will be in a position to enforce their 
authority—provided they are so inclined 
—upon an infuriated mob of armed men 
if Constantinople is likely soon to be in 
the hands of their enemies is another 
matter. We can only hope that events 
will prove our fears to be groundless, 
rumour being a lying jade, and that 
this priceless jewel of construction by 
master-minds will be left alone in its glory. 


A QUESTION was recently 

Thelnsurance  .~ - : ; 
Act. raised under the Insurance 

Act at the West London 

Police Court. A carpenter and joiner 
took out a summons against a firm of 
builders for having failed to deliver to 
him his unemployed insurance book. 
It was alleged that the defendants, having 
omitted to apply to the Labour Exchange 
for the insurance book, were unable to 
deliver it to the workman, and the 
workman claimed damages, 30s. 84d., 
for having in consequence been prevented 
from obtaining employment for four days. 
The point raised in the case was whether 
under the Insurance Act there was any 
jurisdiction to entertain a claim like this 
for damages which is in the nature of 
a civil action. The magistrate decided 
he had no jurisdiction, but said the point 
was of importance. We dealt with the 
question of penalties under the Insurance 
Act for failure to deliver up insurance 
cards and books in our issue for October 4. 
Under Part II. of the Act relating to 
unemployed insurance there is nothing 
to suggest a claim being made such as the 
above for damages, and the complainant 
had to invoke the provisions of the 
Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, 1875, 
which relates to “disputes between an 
employer and a workman arising out of 
and incidental to their relation as such.” 
In the present case, even if this Aci 
applied, the relationship would seem 
to have been at an end, as the cause 
of damage arose in connexion with the 
detention of the book after the contract 
of service was determined, but no doubt 
the case will be taken to a higher Court. 
The merits of the case were not entered 
into as to whether there had been any 
default on the part of the employers. 
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THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL CON- 
GRESS AND THE CONGRESS 
OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
IN ROME, OCTOBER, 1912. 


Tere could, from many points of view, 
have been no city more fitted to be the seat 
of the third International Archeological 
Congress than Rome—the centre of the ancient 
world during the period of her greatness. 
Homage had been done to earlier ages of 
the world’s history by the first Congress held 
at Athens and the second held at Cairo ; and 
now it was the turn of Imperial Rome. 

In a way, perhaps, the very wealth of 
material available in her museums and 
monuments was a hindrance ; those who came 
for a brief stay from a long distance were 
often irresistibly drawn, in the fine October 
weather, from the discussions of the Congress 
to visit some of the many sights that the 
Eternal City has to show. It is true that 
a certain number of such visits were on 
the programme. Comm. Boni conducted 
members of the Congress to see his new 
excavations on the Forum and the Palatine, 
after having facilitated their comprehension 
of what they were to see by an eloquent 
lecture in the hall attached to the new 
Forum museum, which is housed in the 
former monastery of S. Francesca Romana, 
ensconced in the ruins of the temple of 
Venus and Rome. TYhere were, too, two 
whole day excursions, excellently arranged, 
in which the members of the Congress were 
the guests of the local Committee. The 
first led them to the necropolis of the ancient 
Etrusean city of Caere, the modern Cerveteri. 
Here one saw the discoveries made by Signor 
Mengarelli, who has been conducting ex- 
cavations on behalf of the Government, 
and adding new tombs of great interest and 
importance to those already known. Some 
of these contain interesting architectural 
features, and the circular mounds in 
which many of the rock-cut chambers are 
hewn have boldly profiled architectural 
mouldings hewn round their bases, in imita- 
tion of masonry, the upper part of the mound 
being composed of earth. 

The second excursion was made to Ostia, 
where the excavations in progress are leading 
to discoveries of the highest interest and 
importance, Ostia was the port of Rome, 
and the remains now being laid bare are 
most imposing, and show us something of 
the life which must have flourished in this 
great commercial harbour. They belong, 
it seems, in the main to a reconstruction on 

new plan in the time of Hadrian, but 
traces of earlier periods are not lacking. 

The Congress itself was divided into twelve 
sections, but these were reduced by fusion 
to nine, some of which hardly met at all, 
while others had very full programmes. 
There were also, especially towards the end, 
joint meetings of several sections. Even so, 
however, it was felt that there was too much 
subdivision. Cognate subjects were often 
dealt with simultaneously in different 
sections, so that it was difficult to be present 
it all the papers which one might have 
desired to hear. Had there been fewer 
sections, and these mutually exclusive, it 
might have been easier. There were, too, 
lrequent postponements and changes of 
programme—a defect common to all 
Congresses, but none the less annoying to 
_those who wish to hear particular papers 
bearing on their special subjects of study. 
Among the papers most interesting from 
the archit-ets’ point of view, besides Comm. 

Boni's lectures, may be mentioned M. 
Balanos’ paper on ‘The Consolidation of the 
Buildings of the A ‘ropolis of Athens’’: Mgr. 
Bulic’s paper on “ Two Christian Basilicas 
tecently Excavated at Salona”: Miss Van 

Deman’s papers on “ The Development of 

Brick-faced Concrete Construction ” (in which 

a serious attempt is made to provide a trust- 

worthy system of dating the brick-faced 

walls so commonly used in Imperial Rome, 
previous criteria having proved unsatis- 
lactory); the communication of Professors 
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Hampel, Hekler, and Kuzsinsky on “ The 
Excavations being carried out at Aquincum 
and Intercisa, in Pannonia, by Hungarian 
Archwologists'’; Mr. O. L. Richmond's 
exposition of his theories in regard to the 
temple of Apollo and the palace of Augustus, 
on the Palatine; Professor Spinazzola’s 
account of the recent excavations at Cuma, 
Pestum, and Pompeii* (a visit to these places 
was organised as a sequel to the Congress) ; 
Dr. Fritz Weege's paper on “* The Paintings 
of the Golden House of Nero,” in which he 
described a number of paintings in rooms 
not accessible to the public, many of which 
have been drawn by artists of the 
Renaissance, and even in the XVIIIth 
century, which, owing to their beauty and 
interest are deserving of being rendered 
generally known ; and Dr. Ashby’s paper on 
“The Aqueducts of the City of Rome.” 

The next Congress is to be held in the 
South of France and in Algiers, in 1915. 

The Archeological Congress was imme- 
diately followed by the Tenth International 
Congress of the History of Art. The succes- 
sion of the two was appropriate, inasmuch 
as Ancient Art was fully dealt with at 
the Archeological Congress, while the four 
sections of the Art Congress dealt respectively 
with Christian and Medieval Art, Renaissance 
Art, Art from the XVIIth century onwards, 
and the Methods of Publication and Study. 
As, however, it is not likely that the two 
Congresses will coincide in the future, it 
is not unlikely that a section dealing with 
Ancient Art may be added at the next 
Congress, in order that what is really an 
artificial division between the various stages 
of a continuous development may not become 
stereotyped. 

The discussions in the various sections 
took place in the mornings, while the after- 
noons were devoted to plenary sittings, in 
which the more important papers were read 
before the whole Congress. 

The discussions on the relations of Italian 
art and architecture to that of the rest of 
Europe (which was, appropriately enough, 
the special subject to which the Congress 
devoted its attention) were so many and 
diverse that it would be difficult to fix upon 
particular points more deserving of emphasis 
than others, and those who were not able to 
attend the Congress must rather be referred 
to its Transactions, which will appear in a 
few months’ time. 

As in the case of the Archwological 
Congress, much had been done by the local 
Committee to render the visit of the members 
of the Congress pleasant and _ profitable. 
Many of the private collections and galleries 
of Rome, which are often inaccessible to the 
ordinary visitor, were thrown open to them 
(such as the private rooms of the Palazzo 
Doria, with their splendid pictures and 
furniture; the Villa Albani, with its fine 
collection of ancient statuary; the mag- 
nificently decorated saloons of the Palazzo 
Farnese, the Palazzo Barberini, ete.). <A 
visit to the villas of Frascati was organised ; 
while the excursions to Viterbo and Subiaco 
were unfortunately spoilt by bad weather. 

There were interesting exhibitions of 
works relating to the History of Art, both 
generally and specially, and of specimens 
of processes of reproduction. 

soth Congresses held their meetings in 
buildings architecturally interesting. The 
Archwological Congress met in the University 
(1575-1650), with its fine  two-storied 
colonnaded court-—the work of Giacomo 
della Porta and others (it is said from a 
design of Michelangelo); while the Art 
Congress held its sittings, by courtesy of 
the Academy of the Lincei, in the Palazzo 
Corsini, which formerly belonged to the 
Riario family, and owes its present Baroque 
form to Fuga (1729-32). It has a fine and 
very large staircase, and a curious well- 
opening, lighting the large hall on the first 
floor, which gives access to the various rooms. 

The next Congress of the History of Art is 
to be held in Paris in 1916; and it would 


*Cf. Builder, October 4, 1912, p, 376, 
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be a very great boon to students of art and 
architecture if the following Congress were 
to be held in London. 

In Great Britain instruction in the History 
of Art, in comparison with what is done in 
other countries, more especially in Germany 
and Italy, practically does not exist, though 
there can be no doubt that it should be 
recognised as a subject of study at schools 
and at Universities and colleges. But at 
present, as the Preface to the first annual 
volume of the Walpole Society complains, 
for some reason not easily to be understood, 
the history of the Fine Arts in Great Britain 
and Ireland has attracted but a small 
number of students, even among our own 
countrymen. The consequence is that 
British art, as a whole, does not occupy the 
place it deserves in general estimation. 
either at home or abroad. The same 
might be added in regard to the scientific 
study of the art of other countries in other 
periods than the classical ; and the meeting 
of the Congress of Art in England would do 
more than anything else to reveal the necessity 
of such a study, and to stimulate interest in 
it throughout the country. 


o-4<® 
ee 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


He who undertakes to write a history of 
architecture may be likened to the navigator 
who sets sail on a dangerous sea beset with 
perils which may cause shipwreck. It is 
necessary to generalise soundly and to have 
the critical faculty in a high degree to succeed 
in giving what is necessary and germane to 
the subject in hand, while at the same time 
avoiding unnecessary detail. 

To this task Mr. Statham has brought an 
immense fund of knowledge and the critical 
and sympathetic insight which can only come 
from a lifelong study of the subject ; and we 
may say that he has produced a book* which 
will prove most useful to the student, and 
will also be a treasured possession to all who 
are interested in architecture. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
criticises the usual division into styles as 
being likely to convey a false impression. 
Every work of architecture is but a tran- 
sitional link between past and future. The 
only style we know of to which this does not 
apply is the Egyptian, and if we had 
fuller knowledge of past history we should 
probably find in it, too, a link with some 
anterior development. 

Mr. Statham accordingly divides his work 
into seven sections, which may be described 
as periods of development, viz. :—(1) Archi- 
tecture before the Greek Period ; (2) Greece 
and Rome, the Great Columnar Styles ; (3) 
Domed Styles and the Byzantine Type ; (4) 
From Romanesque to Gothic; (5) The 
Naracenic tested (6) The Gothic Period ; 
(7) From the Renaissance to Modern Times. 

Architecture is describea as ‘“‘a vast 
symbolism.” “‘Symbolism controlled by, 
and expressive of, structure might be the 
definition of architecture in the highest 
sense.”” The three great culminations of 
architectural achievement are instanced as 
being the Greek of the Vth century B.c., 
Hagia Sophia, and XIIIth and XIVth 
century Gothic. In the two latter the aim 
was to “ eliminate everything which was not 
required in working out a difficult form of 
building construction in a complete manner ”’ ; 
in the former, as the author puts it, there is 
“no constructive problem.” 

Architecture is defined as being more 
imaginative than painting or sculpture, in- 
asmuch as the latter “ address our minds 
through objects that are familiar to our 
human senses,’’ while the appeal of music 
and architecture is rather “ metaphysical 

than physical.” 

The review of the first period is very able and 








complete, and a clear and lucid description 


* “A Short Critical en Architecture.” By 
H. H, Statham, F.R.1.B.A. (Batsford, 1912, 105. ne) 
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of the period anterior to Greek is given 
in some sixty-five pages. Mr. Statham 
shows appreciation of the fine qualities in 
Egyptian architecture, taking a judicious 
mean between critics like Mr. March Phillips, 
who have unsparingly condemned, and 
others who have equally extravagantly 
praised it. We are reminded both of its 
creat conceptions and its failure in detail and 
want of reticence in the distribution of 
eculpture. 

Greek architecture is fully and carefully 
dealt with, and, as we should have expected 
from the author's thoroughness, a careful 
analysis is given of the refinements and 
meaning of this wonderful phase in the 
world’s artistic history. He very truly 
remarks of the Orders that “ there is nothing 
like them for training the eye and taste. If 
engineers were made to go through a course 
of the Orders as part of their training they 
would not startle us by those coarsely 
profiled and disproportionate mouldings, 
those crude attempts at ornament which are 
so unfortunately characteristic of their 
otherwise important and valuable works.” 

The great subject of Roman architecture 
is treated as completely as it can be within 
the limits of some forty pages. We feel that, 
if anything, architectural writers have less 
sympathy with the great works of Rome 
than the latter deserve, and it has always 
seemed to us unfortunate that this chapter 
in the history of architectural development 
immediately follows one characterised by the 
great refinement met with in the history of 
mankind. 

In noticing crudities of design we some- 
times forget that under the Roman the 
great art of architectural planning was 
developed, and perfected as it never had 
been before and never has been since, and 
that this constitutes a contribution to our 
at hardly second to that of Greece. 

The mind of man being finite, and archi- 
tectural possibilities almost infinite, it is 
unreasonable to expect the highest measure 
of attainment in the whole field at one and 
the same time. 

The chapter on Romano Egyptian building 
is important, for in one respect it is unique. 
The “Serpent of Old Nile”’’ absorbed the 
Roman, and in Egypt alone of Roman 
provinces was the architecture of the con- 
quering race not only modified but com- 
pletely transformed. 

In the succeeding section dealing with the 
domed style the conditions of domical cor- 
struction are thoroughly and_ carefully 
dealt with, and the Persian domical buildings 
erected under the Sassanide are first 
described. Mr. Statham points out that “it 
is to Asia Minor and the East, not to the 
West, that we must look for the suggestiors 
which culminated in Byzantine Art.” The 
great church of Sta Sophia and the ramifica- 
tions of Byzantine influence in Greece, Italy, 
and the South of France are well described. 
Of Sta Sophia the author observes that the 
interior “is a remarkable combination of 
qualities not often found together ; it seems 
to combine the refinement of Greek detail 
with the warmth and colour of Oriental 
Art.” 

The succeeding section deals with the 
development from Romanesque to Gothic. 
Very vivid and striking are such sentences as 
the following :—‘‘ Romanesque, though it 
developed into Gothic, was in itself a kind 
of architectural culmination, the achieve- 
ment of a consistent style of round-arched 
and vaulted buildings still retaining in the 
round arch the reminiscence of its Roman 
origin.” The germ of the medizval arcade 
is traced from Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
where for the first time arches were used 
springing directly from columns without the 
interposition of an entablature. This section 
deals with a long series of buildings from the 
early Christian basilicas to the great German, 
French, and Italian cathedrals and our own 
Norman churches. 

Saracenic architecture is entitled an 
‘ Interlude ” ; it is described as coterminous 
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with Mohammedan religion and Molam- 
medan conquest; yet at the outset that 
religion had no traditional form of temple, 
and was affiliated with no traditional form 
of architecture. The difference between a 
mosque and temple or church is well defined ; 
the mosque is not “ erected in honour of the 
Deity ; it is erected for the shelter of the 
worshippers and the provision of a place of 
prayer and temporary seclusion from the 
outer world.” In the fact that the Moham- 
medans were rot of one race but many. 
simply united by a common faith ard 
unlike the Romans having no style of their 
own, lies the reason for the great difference 
between their buildings in different countries. 
The various developments in Egypt, Spain, 
and India are touched on. Mr. Statham, in 
concluding, says :—“* Just as the Jews have 
remained a distinct people through all the 
phases of human history, Saracenic architec- 
ture remains a thing apart from all other 
phases of architectural history, preserving 
everywhere its own marked character and, 
like the religion of which it is the expression, 
owning no community with anything outside 
its own limits.” 

The next section covers that crowning 
glory of the great mediwval epoch, the Gothic 
period, which was the culminating effort 
of the newly-formed countries of Western 
Europe enthusiastically expressing their 
vitality and love of life and the ideals of a 
great church in stone. It is impossible to 
think without wonder of the great structures 
of the Ile de France, built among all the 
difficulties of a rude age, and which enshrined 
their beliefs and hopes. Mr. Statham, in his 
introductory chapter, very picturesquely 
says :-——‘* The medieval mind was too rest- 
less to seek out and bind itself down to the 
perfection of detail in a single building which 
was the ideal of the Greeks,” but we must, 
all of us, feel in our blood how glorious were 
the achievements of this great age in spite 
of its oecasional defects. The author's 
analysis of the development of vaulting is an 
able one, and his description of typical 
buildings as complete as is possible within 
the limitations imposed by the size of the 
book. The analysis of the relative merits of 
English and French Gothic is fair and well 
presented. The radically different way in 
which scale was interpreted by the Greek 
and medieval architects is touched on; the 
Greek only considered the “relative pro- 
portions of the building itself,”’ the medieval 
architect taking as the standard of scale the 
human figure. 

The concluding section brings the book to 
modern times, architecture in the Renais- 
sance “‘ for the first time in her great history 
looking not forward but backward to the 
precedents of what was considered to be, and 
was, in some senses, a greater age." “* Archi- 
tecture became, not an automatie evolution 
of style influenced by construction and 
material, but a conscious artistic effort, the 
outcome not of habit, but of choice and 
culture, the expression not of national but of 
individual taste and style.” A review of the 
Renaissance buildings of various countries 
follows, analytical and critical; and very 
clearly and concisely put. The work is 
brought to an end by a description of some 
of the more notable modern buildings, and 
finishes with a protest against the new spirit 
shown. “ The ultra-commercial spirit which 
began in America, the spirit which regards a 
building merely as a thing to be run up as 
fast as possible to bring a commercial return, 
has invaded London and is beginning to 
invade Paris; and unless it is checked will 
be the death of architecture.”’ 

We make no excuse for so frequently 
quoting the author, as nothing can better 
indicate the admirable nature of this last 
addition to architectural literature. 

We may, with others, not be able to 
accept all of the author’s views and to agree 
with all his theories. Mr. Statham is far too 
original a worker to confine himself to safe 
platitudes, but no one can escape the con- 
viction that the book is one of which architects 
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will value and from which the student will 
benefit. 

Like all of Messrs. Batsford’s works, the 
book is admirably produced and very well 
illustrated, and can with confidence be 
recommended to all who are interested in the 
** Mistress Art.”’ 





AN ordinary general meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association was held on Monday, at the 
Rooms, Tufton-street, Mr. Gerald Horsley 
(President) in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that a 
visit has been arranged to the Wesleyan Church 
Hall, Westminster, on Saturday, November 16. 
Members are requested to meet outside the main 
entrance at 2 p.m Also that the Annual 
Conversazione will be held at 18, Tufton-street, 
Westminster, on Thursday, November 21, at 
8 p.m., and in connexion with this function a 
‘“* London ”’ exhibition is being arranged by the 
London Society; and that an exhibition of 
sketches will be held in connexion with the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club on November 
28, when criticisms will be given by eminent 
artists. 

The President proposed the election of Mr 
W. G. Newton as Hon. Librarian and Mr 
H. M. Fletcher as an ordinary member of 
Council to fill the present vacancies. 

This was agreed to. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of the 
President, to record a vote of thanks to Mr. 
T. H. Watson for presenting 233 slides to the 
Association. 


New Members. 


The President announced the election of 
Messrs. R. B. Carruthers and Kozo Kitamura as 
members of the Association. 


Architectural Education. 


Mr. Sydney Perks said that lately there had 
been a letcer in the lay Press calling attention 
to a kind of system of architectural education, 
and he thought the general impression of the 
public was that there was no good system of 
architectural education in existence. He had 
heard a good many men aay that they thought 
the Architectural Association should have 
caused a letter to have been sent to the Press 
calling attention to the magnificent work the 
Association was doing. He did not know 
whether the Council had had the matter before 
them, but he did not think it too late now to 
let the public know that the Association did 
exist. 


The President said the point would be 
considered. 
MARBLES USED IN GREEK, ROMAN, 


AND BYZANTINE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. J. A. Marshall then read a paper cn 
** Marbles Used in Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Buildings.” He said :— 

“In this country, where marble is almost 
an exotic, not yet acclimatised, the subject of 
to-night’s paper can scarcely be considered of 
vital interest; yet, as students devoted to 
architecture, you are expected, I assume, to 
acquire some knowledge of the noblest material 
ever utilised by man for building and decorative 
purposes. Apart from its utility, marble has an 
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inherent and mysterious beauty that appeals to 
everyone, and especially to those who can study 
its infinite variations in the light of modern 
geology. The sparkling fracture of white 
marble interested the ancient Greeks, but they 
did not know, as we do, that the minute cleavage 
planes or facets that cause the lustre denote a 
molecular change in the structure of ordinary 
limestone. 

We are told by geologists that this change has 
been produced by “ pressure metamorphism,” 
a high-sounding term, implying that the crust of 
the earth is mobile, and subject to crumplings, 
foldings, squee7ings, shearings, and other 
ailments, mostly very insidious in their attacks. 

By this geut!e treatment sedimentary rocks, 
such as limestone, can in the course of ages be 
altered beyond all recognition ; what was once a 
limestone mad becomes a hard crystalline rock 
by pressure, friction, heat. 

How the chemical or electrical forces act on 
the minerals of a rock to form crystals I cannot 
tell you, but it is known that crystals develop 
according te the freedom given them, and to 
the length of time they are under the influence 
of the forces that produce them. 

In a compact rock like simple marble, where 
the crystals have not had room to develop, 
there is merely a confused aggregation, but if 
you could find a small cavity, or shrinkage 
tissure, left in the mass when it cooled and 
crystallised, you would see the crystals cf 
calcite, beautiful and fragile, protruding from 
the sides of the cavity. 

Most crystalline marbles, when seen in a large 
way, bear evidence of the flow or movement to 
which the material was subject before it 
erystallised or became firmly solid; the lines of 
disturbance are perpetuated by folia, streaks, 
or veinings, that sometimes represent the thin 
beds of clay, shale, or other impurities with 
which the original limestone was interstratified. 
They are often associated with silvery mica 
or greenish chlorite, developed under pressure 
during the movement of the mass. fn some 
instanees the pronounced development of these 
minerals along the planes of contortion makes 
the marble almost schistose in structure, it 
readily cleaves along these planes, but is broken 
with difficulty in a transverse direction, 

It is not uncommon for marbles, like human 
beings, to show “ faults”’; this is a geological 
term applied to rocks that have been split in-a 
direction opposed to the veining, and, after 
having slipped, had again become united. 
In some of the strongest marbles the only 
evidence of the rupture is a sudden break in 
the continuity of the veining; the scar itself 
has healed so perfectly, by a mysterious process 
of chemical secretion, that the strength and 
homogeneity of the mass are not in the least 
impaired. 

Needless to say, the metamorphosis of lime 
stone may take place at any time after its 
deposition and consolidation ; the great forma- 
tions of marble in Greece and Italy owe thei: 
present structure, it is believed, to compara 
tively recent geological periods, when the main 
upheaval of the mountain ranges took place ; 
yet countless ages have passed since then, and 
thousands of feet of contorted strata have been 
denuded ” or worn away, leaving exposed, for 
the benetit of man, the upturned edges of con- 
gealed streams of marble 


Marbles Used by the Greeks. 


The traditional forms of classical Greek 
architecture demanded that marble should be 
used in massive blocks, so that it expressed the 
construction, without being, in the ordinary 
sense, a decorative material ; applied decoration 
was provided by sculpture os painting. This 
being so, we can understand why, in the classical 
age, the Greeks preferred the white marbles of 
their country to the variegated species. The 
latter, so much sought after by later genera- 
tions, were never thought of while the art of 
Polygnotos flourished, and they were utterly 
incompatible with Hellenic building construc 
tion and design. 

Before the Persian invasion common lime- 
stone was mostly used for building purposes in 
Greece ; this applied even to Athens, although 
that city is only a few miles from an unlimited 
supply of the purest white marble. 

Later, during the years of comparative peace, 
the statesman Pericles gave to the public 
buildings of Athens a crystalline aspect that 
made the city the most magnificent in Greece. 
It must not, however, be supposed that this 
emphatic choice of marble was entirely indepen- 
dent of precedent, any more than the surpass- 
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ing gonius of Phidias, Ictinus, and Mnesicles, 
was spontaneously developed for the occasion. 


Long before the time of Pericles marble was. 


used for a part of the Temple of Apollo, at 
Delphi, and for parts of the Temple on the island 
of Aigina. 

In Athens itself the early Propylwa of Kimon 
was partly of limestone and partly of marble, and 
on the opposite shore of the A°gean, the Lonic 
Vith century Temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
was entirely of marble. 


Pentelicon Marble. 

For the consummate work of the Periclean 
period, in Athens, the white marble of Mount 
Ventelicos was exclusively used. Thongh 
brilliantly crystalline, this marble is inter- 
calated with thin seams or ribbons of greyish 
mica shale, derived from the shaly deposits of 
the orizinal limestone, and liable to disintegra- 
tion more than the harder parts. If a piece of 
the marble is broken along one of these planes, 
the newly-exposed surface, smeared with mica, 
will clearly show the direction of the strain when 
the materials were escaping from enormous 
pressures. Specks of ferric oxide will also be 
noticed that have been developed just as 
garnets commonly are in schistose rocks. When 
exposed to the weather they produce that mellow 
tint that comes with age, and which all travellers 
admire who visit the ruins, grand and beautiful 
in their desolation, on the Acropclis at Athens. 
In the British Museum the student will find the 
structural peculiarities of Pentelicon marble 
clearly indicated by the scarred and furrowed 
surfaces of the matchless fragments from the 
Parthenon. 


Hymettian Marble. 

The bluish-grey marble of Mount Pentelicos, 
that overlays the white, was not, I believe, 
much used by the Greeks, but 5 miles nearer 
Athens, on Mount Hymettos, they quarried 
a white marble streaked with grey. There 
quarries were probably worked before the 
Pentelicon, and their close proximity to the 
city accounts for the prevalent use of Hymettian 
marble for secular buildings, especially for the 
steps, pavings, and thresholds. The grey 
veining of this marble—straiyht, nebulous, or 
jegged, according to the direction in which the 
blocks are cut—was, perhaps, not greatly 
valued by the Greeks, and when the marble was 
used for statuary, during the archaic period, 
no doubt its natural markings were concealed 
by decorative painting. 

Some vears ago an inscribed slab of Hymet- 
tian marble was found, which proved to he the 
specification for building an arsenal at Zea, 
the principal war harbour of Athens. A Greek 
named Philo was the architect, and the date 
of the inscription is about 346 B.c. 

There is a flavour of the sea about this 
‘document quite refreshing, I should say, 
to the archeologist whose time is mostly spent 
amid the dust of ages. Intended for the storage 
of gear, sails, cordage, tackle, etc., the building 
was devoid of architectural refinements, yet 
it was famous for its great size. Four hundred 
and five feet in leagth and 55 ft. in width, 
it was divided into three aisles by two rows 
of columns. At each end of the central gang- 
way were doorways with inner vestibules and 
bronze doors, and in the side walls were small 
windows with bronze shutters. There are 
no remains of the building, but we learn from 
the specification that the walls were to be of 
local limestone ; the vestibules were to have 
independent ceilings of Hymettian marble, and 
thresholds of the same material ; the doorwavs 
were to have lintels and linings of Pentelicon 
marble; the columns were to be constructed 
of seven drums of Hymettian, while the capitals 
were to be Pentelicon 


Parian Marble. 


The most beautiful of white marbles is that 
of Paros, where it oceurs on Mount Marpesius, 
between beds of grey, in shallow streamer, 
limpid and brilliant. Out of it were fashioned 
many masterpieces of Greck sculpture, and 
thousands of roofing tiles fr the temples of 
Greece. The Athenians built a Treasury of it, 
by the Sacred Way, at Delphi; so did the 
Siphnians ; and later some of it was used for 
the monument of Prince Mausolos of Caria. 

As an early instance of the use of marble I 
have mentioned the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, built 530 p.c. It was agreed that this 
temple should be built entirely of local limestone, 
but, according to Herodotus, the contractors 
won a reputation by using Parian marble for 
the columns of tho fagade, and declining to 
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make any claim for the “ extra.” It need not 
lessen our interest in this statement by the 
“ Father of History to know that no columns 
of Parian marble belonging to this temple 
have been found. 

The archaic pedimental sculptures from tho 
¥ginetan Temple are of Parian marble, but, 
as these were partly painted, we may conclude 
that the material was used in this instance 
not merely for its intrinsic beanty, but because 
it was most suitable for figures possessing a 
certain slimness and tenuity, reminiscent of 
work in bronze. 

The little Treasury of the Athenians at 
Delphi, built just after the battle of Marathon, 
is, like that of the Siphnians, an invaluable 
example of Attic art at the time of its transition 
into the perfect work of the Vth century. 
From the point of view of our subiect it is 
interesting to note that the sculptured metopes 
of the frieze are of the finest white variety of 
Parian marble, while the triglyphs are of the 
grey and coarser kind. 

In Bloomsbury Prince Mauxolos of Caria and 
his consort are familiar figures. as they im 
passively survey the relics of a monument, once 
one of the “ seven wonders of the world,” but 
if the student wishes to see specimens of Parian 
marble from this building he must turn aside 
and examine the fragments of the * chariot 
frieze’ and others in the wall eccse: of the 
“ Mausoleum’ room. The marble used for 
the main parts of the structure, in:luding the 
colossal statuary, is not as translucent as the 
Parian, and it is not searred by micaccous 
laminew, like the Pentelicon; it more nearly 
resembles a marble of the Carian mountains, 
exemplified by the magnificent fragments in the 
‘Ephesus’ room of the Museum ; and those 
from the Temple of Athene Polias, Priene. in the 
‘Mausoleum * room, The main parts of his 
tenole were built of a floeal bluish martle 
quiriie 1 on Mount Mycele, 


The Use of Marble by the Romans. 
The Romans by their conjuests had facilities 
which they could not resist for obtaining 
mar>les from all parts of the known worlc. 
They eagerly quarried and sent to the capital 
of their empire not only the simple whites 
and greys of Greece and Italy, but also tlhe 
coloured marbles disregarded by the Greeks ; 
and it is chiefly to their enterprise we owe our 
knowledge of the tinest species. 

Like the Greeks, the Romans were accis- 
tomed to build with enormous blocks of com 
mon stone and white marble, but they found 
the process slow and costly, and the builders 
of the empire practised another, less expensive 
ani more rapid, besides being more daring in 
conception and lasting in its results, The use 
of conerete and brick called for decoration 
that could be applied, and as the idea of apply 
ing the ‘* Orders ~ to facades, in connexion with 
the fenestration, was probably derived from 
the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor, so perhaps 
we may accept the suggestion of the elder Eliny 
that the Romans derived the art of using thin 
slabs of marble for decoration from the same 
cities. The statements that the Palace of 
Mausxolos at Halicarnassus and a chambcr 
of the Mausoleum were plated with mart: 
may be true, thongh there is always the possi- 
bility that the incrustation was not coeval 
with the erection of the building. The instances 
given by Pliny of the early use of marble in 
Rome cannot be verified from existing examples, 
yet they are none the less interesting on that 
account. They take us in imagination to that 
revilential quarter on the slope of the Palatire, 
overlooking the Forum, where dwelt many cf 
the rich and influential citizens famous in 
history. 

From Pliny’s account it seems clear that 
the introduction of foreign marbles into Rome 
was not due to a desire to embellish some 
sacred edifice or public building, but rather to 
gratify the private interests of certain offcia's 
of the State. After the Roman arms had been 
carried into Greece, Africa, and Spain, tle 
eliles had increased facilities of enriching 
themselves, and with a view to their electicn 
for another term of office some cf them dd 
not scruple to expend vast sums on the public 
games, banquets, and dramatic representa- 
tions, which it was their duty to superintend, 
besides looking after the streets, sewers, and 
public buildings. It was in this connexion 
that — Lucius Crassus Be mar = came 
into office saw an opportunit getting some 
marble columns ocr tem Bron na Roy he 
wanted for his house on the¥Palatine.§ At 
this time few, if any, of the public buildings 
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of Rome pa of marble, and the 
use of this material by a private individual 
was certain to be deprecated as savouring of 
Greek luxury ; 80, to put a fair complexion on 
the matter, when the columns arrived, they wers 
first “‘ offered up’ in the temporary theatre as 
a decoration or background for the stage. 

From the front row of the stalls the Right 
Honourable Lucius Crassus noted the effect, and 
when the festivities were over he was in no 
doubt about the columns, for they were next 
seen erected in the atrium of his house, half a 
dozen of them, 12 ft. in height, the first mono- 
liths of Hymettian marble imported into Rome. 

This happened about 91 8.c. Later, about 
58 p.c., another rich @di/e, Amilius Scaurus, 
with the instincts of a millionaire and a great 
fancy for columns, imported 360 that were 
quite black. For nearly a month these sup- 
ported the upper stories of a temporary theatre, 
and then the largest of them, 38 ft. in height, 
were carted away by Scaurus to the Palatine 
for the atrium of his house. 

We need not stay to inquire how columns of 
such enormous dimensions could be atilised 
in their entirety for an ordinary house; but 
we may note that their removal through the 
narrow streets of Rome was not a light affair. 
It could not be done by stealth, nor without 
proper authority, and this “ First Commissioner 
of Works ” had to give security for any damage 
that might be done to the public sewers. 

It is not known where this marble came from, 
because Pliny only names it after Lucullus, a 
retired general, who greatly admired its funereal 
tint, and died 56 B.c. 

On the authority of Cornelius Nepos, who 
wrote in the reign of Augustus, Pliny tells us 
that a military engineer, called Mamurra, was 
the first person in Rome who covered the whole 
of the walls of his house with marble, and who 
had all the columns of solid marble from 
Carystus and Luna, This was about 48 B.c. 


Luna Marble. 

When referring to the works of certain 
sculptors Pliny says :—* They used nothing but 
the white marble of Paros, but since their time 
many other whiter marbles have been dis- 
covered, and very recently that of the quarries 
of Luna.” 

It is impossible to say what Pliny meant 
by “ very recently,” in view of the statement 
implying that Luna marble was used for 
columns about seventy years before his birth ; 
perhaps to Pliny’s comprehensive mind “ one 
hundred years were as one day.”’ 

Luna marble was undoubtedly used during 
the Augustan period, and a block has been 
found with an inscription cut during the reign 
of Tiberius. The marble was also known as 
** Ligurian,’ from the ancient district in which 
it was found. The nearness of the quarries to 
the sea facilitated the transport of the blocks 
to Rome, but their passage through the streets 
of the city was not without danger, as Juvenal 
reminded his readers, near the close of the Ist 
century. “ Imagine.” he says, “the awful 
consequences of a dray loaded with Ligurian 
marble, that turns over on to the passers-by, 
when every one of their vulgar carcases is 
pulverised and vanishes like a breath.’ Fine in 
grain, and with only a smell percentage of 
iron in its composition, this white marbie does 
not, like the Pentelicon, readily get bronzed by 
exposure to the air, although after an experience 
like that of Trajan’s Column and the Arch of 
Constantine it does get to look a little seasoned 
or mature. The drums of Trajan’s Column, 
about 12 ft. in diameter, and of its counterfeit 
in the Piazza Colonna, are of solid blocks of 
Luna marble, in which the winding stairways 
are hewn. 

The white marbles of Luna and Athens were 
used impartially by the Romans for columns, 
entablatures, and wall linings. The well- 
known circular temple in the Forum Boarinm 
is of solid blocks of Parian marble; this marble 
was also used, according to Procopius, for the 
stupendous Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

ymettian marble was used for paving the 
peribolus of the Temple of Faustina, in the 
Forum Magnum ; and antique columns of this 
marble, fluted and unfluted, are to be seen in the 
churches of 8. Sabina, 8. Pietro in Vincoli, and 
Sta Maria Maggiore. The columns on each 
front of the Arch of Severus are of Hymettian 
marble. 

Excepting the grey and black marbles, most 
of the coloured species known to the Romans 
have been identified ; they were named after the 
they came from, and hundreds of roughly- 

ewn blocks, many engraved with the name of 
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the quarry and of the procuraior who managed 
it, were discovered some years ago in an ancicnt 
emporium near the marmorata, or landing-stages, 
on the banks of the Tiber. Most of these 
blocke, I regret to say, have been cut_up for the 
churches of Rome. 

From the inscriptions collected and explained 
by an Italian priest, Fr Bruzza, much informa- 
tion has been obtained about the origin of the 
marbles anu the way in which they were brought 
to the capital. The quarries belonged to the 
Emperors, and in the course of time the number 
of convicts employed in them became so great 
that in Trajan ss reign a special administration 
had to be formed to look after them. Each 
quarry was managed by a steward or procurator 
of the Emperor, who had under him numerous 
officials. The blocks, before being shipped off, 
were usually numbered, and frequently marked 
with the name of the reigning Emperor and that 
of one of the officials in charge of the quarry. 
Shiploads of marbles were continually being 
sent from the ports of Greece, Asia, and Africa. 
At the port of Ostira, near the mouth of the 
Tiber, the Government had an administration to 
receive the blocks, which were then forwarded in 
smaller vessels to the marmorata at Rome. To 
convey monolithic columns and obelisks vessels 
of enormous size were specially constructed. 
One of these “‘ empties,” like the Roman galley 
recently found in the Thames, is still in exist- 
ence at Ostia, where it was utilised by the 
Emperor Claudius for the foundations of a 
harbour. It is now impossible to realise 
the quantity of marbles sent to ancient Rome, 
but it impresses one to know that there is 
scarcely a church or a palace without columns 
and wall linings taken from the ruins of the city. 
Then we must not forget that enormous quanti- 
ties were burnt into lime in the Middle Ages, and 
broken up for concrete, and the hard white 
stucco used by the architects of the Renaissance. 


Typical Coloured Marbles Used by the 
Romans. 

The coloured marbles used by the Romans are 
not enly more complex than the marbles used by 
the Greeks but there are so many varieties 
of each species that the mere accident of colour 
cannot be taken as a standard for classification 
by the student who wishes to have more than a 
superficial knowledge of the subject ; indeed, he 
should trv to realise, difficult though it may 
sometimes be, that the typical colour of a 
species, like the flush on a maiden’s cheek, is 
not always present. 

For our purpose to-night we may place the 
coloured marbles in three groups—Firstly, the 
foliated and schistose species, in which the folia 
are sharply defined by colour; secondly, those 
species that exhibit both the spathic and the 
brecciated structure: and, thirdly, the true 
breccias that seldom degenerate into a streaky 
formation. 

The marbles of the second group are the 
most complex, and they sometimes, I believe, 
indicate a secondary or later process of 
metamorphism. 

The rock may have been fractured, crushed, 
or remelted, and invaded by viscous material, 
or thermal waters; these carried with them 
fragments, often split across, corroded, and 
discoloured by the magma, or drawn out into 
streaks until their identity is lost. The true 
breccias may consist either of fragments that 
have been pressed into a viscous material, or of 
detritus deposited in fine sediment, which has 
hardened into a calcareous, siliceous, or ferru- 
ginous cement. 

The mystery of the origin of most meta- 
morphic rocks will probably always remain. 
As creatures of a moment we cannot follow a 
process, plutonic and slow, yet ceaseless in its 
energy ; the change has been revealed to us ; but, 
as Ruskin has said in one of his geological 
disquisitions, the mode of it is ‘‘ concealed in a 
deep obscurity.” 

I will now, before resuming the historical 
vhase of our subject, ask your attention while 
| very briefly describe a few of the typical 
coloured marbles used by the Romans, keeping 
mainly to the sequence indicated by our three 
groups 

The antique specimens I am permitted to 
show you, chiefly through the kindness of Mr. 
Ernest W. Savory, of Bristol, and Messrs. 
Arthur Lee & Brothers, of Hayes, are very 
interesting and valuable; but you will under- 
stand that no single specimen of marble, how- 
ever large, can represent the variations of a 
species, just as the varied splendour of a sunset 
cannot be seen through a telescope. 

Marmor Carystium.—From the white and grey 
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marbles of Attica it is an casy transition to the 
more highly foliated and schistose marble of 
Carystus in the neighbouring island of Eubcea. 

You are no doubt familiar with its bold 
markings of restful green, grey, and white that 
made the labour of fluting undesirable when the 
marble was used for columns. The cloud-like 
sinuosity and crinkling of the strata are 
probably due to lateral pressure, just as the 
grander foldings of the Alps are in Switzerland 
and Italy ; and perhaps from no other species of 
marble can such decided variations in the 
veining be got out of a single block, according as 
it is sawn longitudinally, horizontally, trans- 
versely, or obliquely. in relation to the bed. 
Dislocations or “* faults’ are often indicated by 
a sudden break in the veining, and fine shrinkage 
fissures or cracks, filled in with white crvstalline 
material, sometimes cross the veining ; these are 
not, however, a source of weakness, and the 
Romans very soon appreciated the strength of 
the marble for columns. Its weak point is due 
to tale and chlorite. closely interleaved with the 
crystalline calcite, that forms the main con- 
stituent of the marble. 

This intimate admixture makes the marble 
absorbent, and eventually, when exposed to 
the weather, the surface peels away. If this 
marble is inflicted with a high polish it soon 
recovers and the colours become tender. The 
finest Carystian colurans in Rome are those ten 
monoliths, said to be 38 ft. in height, that form 
the portico of the Temple of Faustina in the 
Forum. The antique columnar pedestals of 
Carystian marbles in the British Museum can be 
distinguished from the unripe modern represen- 
tatives in the same galleries by their mellow 
tint. 

We will next group together three species in 
which the general structure may be described as 
a condition between the spathic and the 
brecciated ; both conditions may be present in 
the same mass, or either altogether @bsent. 
The marbles I refer to are the Marmor Numi- 
dicum, from Simmitu Colonia, near Tunis; the 
Marmor Chium from the island of Chios; and 
the Marmor Scyrium, from the island of 
Seyros. 

Marmor Numidicum.—This yellow marble was 
greatly prized by the Romans, if we may judge 
from the auantity found in Rome and from the 
frequent allusions to it by the classie writers. 
It seems to crop up everywhere, from the 
sacrificial depths of the Heroon of Romulus to 
the enormous rubbish heap of Mount Testacchio. 
Besides columns, it was largely used for wall 
decoration and pavings in connexion with other 
marbles, 

The primary colour of this calcareous rock 
was a creamy-white, but the presence of iron has 
deepened this to crocus colour, rose and purple. 
The excessive induration of the rock with iron 
has made it very hard and rather brittle. The 
texture is very minute. The rock invariably 
shows evidence of having been shattered or 
cracked after consolidation; and patches of 
true breccia occar in fissures or cavities, the 
fragments being cemented together by russet 
metallic oxide. Some of the spathic rose and 
purple varieties are very beauciful and baffle 
description, but the Romans preferred the 
monochrome yellow variety, and when this was 
used for columns I believe they were always 
fluted. 

Rough blocks of Marmor Numidicum have 
been found inscribed with the names of the 
Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

When Hadrian visited Africa he constructed 
a road from the quarries to Tebarca, on the 
coast, whence the marble was shipped to Rome. 

According to Sentonius, the first Numidian 
column brought to Rome was that erected in 
front of the Rostra Julia, at the east end ot the 
Forum, on the spot where the body of the great 
Dictator was burnt; but, according to Pliny, 
some blocks were brought over from Africa, 
ten years before the assassination of Cesar, by 
the Consul Marcus Lepidus, for the doorway of 
his house. 

Seven “ Numidian” columns from the 
destroyed Arch of Trajan now enrich the Arch 
of Constantine, and one is in the Lateran 
Basilica ; another in the same church came from 
the Basilica Ulpia, built by Trajan. The eight 
columns in the Pantheon are probably of 
Hadrian’s time. The paving of the central 
ah of the Basilica Julia, probably a restoration 

y Severus or Diocletian, is mainly of 
‘“‘ Numidian” marble. With the close of the 
Roman Empire the use of this marble for 
columns scems to have died out, and, so far as I 
know, it was not. revived during the Byzantine 
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period, although the marble continued to be 
used sparingly for inlay. 

Marmor Chium.—The marble of Chios, one of 
the Ionian Islands, was known as early as the 
IVth century B.c. to the Greek philosopher, 
Theophrastus. I have not consulted this rare 
classic, as Pliny did, neither have I looked up 
the geology of Chios ; but Mr. William Brindley 
has told us he found ancient workings there that 
yielded a marble very similar to that known as 
‘** Porta Santa” by the Italians. This marble 
is not an easy one to describe, eo manifold are its 
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varieties, which seem to have been most in 
favour with the Romans, have been found in the 
ancient emporium on the Tiber, with inscriptions 
of the time of Nero; and many fragments have 
been discovered among the ruins of a villa, 
dating from the time of Hadrian, near the Via 
Tuscolana, five miles from Rome. 

According to Strabo, monoliths and large 
slabs of Scyrian marble were to be seen in Rome 
near the close of the Ist century B.c., and it 
became so fashionable there that the price of 
white marble greatly declined. 





Llangar Church, Merionethshire. 
From a Sketch by Mr. C. P. Wade. 


variations; and its nondescript character is 
shared by several kindred species, found not only 
in Italy, but in the * Devonian ” series of our own 
country. Assuming the ancient Marmor Chium 
to be correctly represented by the marble used 
for the Renaissance framing of the “ Holy” 
doorways of the four great Christian Basilicas of 
Rome, we may safely say its colours are not 
decided—neutral greys, reds, and yellows, none 
of which predominate, if the marble is looked at 
in a large way. 

Opaque and close in texture, the rock is 
nearly always confusedly spathic. Streaks and 
patches of grey, mingled with the red, are 
apparently sometimes due to the dissolution of 
fragments which in places give to the marble 
a brecciated sppearance. Masses are also found 
of a tawny colour, tinged with grey and finely 
reticulated with yellow; this variety is often 
fractured, the interstices being filled in with 
dark chocolate-coloured cement. A _ small 
antique pedestal of this kind, discoloured by age, 
is in the “ Roman” gallery of the British 
Museum; and a columnar pedestal is in the 
* Ephesus” room, faintly reticulated, but not 
brecciated. Like some other coloured and 
spathic marbles, Marmor Chium is occasionally 
traversed with streaky infiltrations of white. 
A great quantity of * Porta Santa ” remains in 

tome, but not much in its original position, only, 

so far as I know, a few slabs in the Forum and 
fragments on the Palatine. Two fluted columns 
of this marble, found near the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, are in the Capitoline Museum, and 
others are in the Church of Sta Agnese, outside 
the walls. 

From the very early notice of Marmor Chium 
by Theophrastus, and the fact that the walls of 
Chios were built of it, Pliny concluded that 
variegated marbles were first discovered by the 
peopie of Chios. This simply means, I take it, 
thet the builders of the walls availed themselves 
of the materials nearest to hand, but when the 
rain brought out the tints, the delighted 
inhabitants showed the walls to everybody as 
something quite new and magnificent. 

Marmor Scyrium.—The marble of Scyros is 
also perplexingly varied, both in structure and 
colour, as anyone may see while taking refresh- 
ment in some of the popular tea-rooms of 
London ; and, although the quarries were once 
imperial property, the material cannot be said 
to possess that unfailing stamp of nobility that 
distinguishes the species already described. 

The white ground and the colour contrasts 
are often harsh. and the stone is brittle. Some 
varic ties are minutely brecciated, others are 
untidily streaked and blotched with red. 
yellow, or purple. Blocks of the brecciated 


Marmor Synnadicum, perhaps the most 
heautiful marble known to the ancients, deserves 
to stand alone. The typical variety may be 
described as a fractured rock of ivory-white 
crystalline limestone, with purple infiltration in 
the fissures and cavities. The fragments are 
very unequal in size, and the veining is always 
mottled by an intimate admixture of the calcite 
that forms the main constituent of the marble. 
Sometimes the limpid white fragments disclose 
faint tints of amber, purple, and grey. The 
quarries are at Docimium, a village thirty-two 
miles from Synnada, in Phrygia. Strabo 
records that only small blocks were extracted at 
first, but in his time larger blocks were got as 
translucent as alabastrite ; and, although their 
transport to the sea was difficult, yet columns 
and slabs of stupendons size and great beauty 
were sent to Rome. Rough blocks have been 
found with inscriptions dating from the time of 
Augustus to that of Marcus Aurelius, and from 
this time onward the quarries supplied Rome 
until the division of the Empire, when the 
exportation of the marble was diverted to 
Constantinople. 

Columns of this marble, of the time of 
Hadrian, have been found near the marmorata ; 
and, if we are to believe the ancient writers, it 
was Hadrian who sent columns from Phrygia 
“by the hundred” to Athens and Smyrna, 
just, I suppose, as you might send a friend a box 
or two of choice cigars. 

According to the legend, as related by Statius, 
the white marble of Synnada was stained with 
the blood of the Phrygian shepherd, Attys. 
An unblushing portrait of this unfaithful swain 
is in the “ Kphesus” room of the British 
Museum; yet I need hardly say geologists 
have not accepted the legend as an explanation 
of the marble so beautifully “ inserted with 
woe. 

Columns of this marble were invariably 
fluted ; those in the Pantheon possibly reflect 
the partiality of Hadrian. Other columns 
of Phrygian marble are in the basilicas of 
8. Lorenzo and Sta Agnese, outside the walls. 

Marmor Atracium.—The green serpentinous 
breccia from Atrax, in Thessaly, is well known 
to you by its Italian name, “ Verde Antico.” 
I believe the earliest description of it is by 
a Christian writer of the Vith century, and 
- introduction into Rome was probably 

te. 

Small pieces have been found in the Tiber 
excavations, but no rough blocks in the deposits 
of the marmorata. Of the 200 columns 
in the churches and palaces of Rome, two in 
the Church of Sta . in Piazza Navona, 
and two in the Corsini Chapel of the Lateran 
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basilica are said to have been taken from a 
triumphal arch erected in honour of Marcus 
Aurelius, and destroyed in the XVIIth century. 
I regret I do not remember seeing these columns, 
but they are probably not fluted. 

The main constituent of Marmor Atracium is 
serpentine, mixed with carbonate of lime. 
For a description of serpentine I must refer you 
to the cont bots on mineralogy. 

The calcium carbonate is not all intimately 
mixed with the green serpentine; some of it 
appears as pure white fragments, with nebulous 
edges, suggesting dissolution from the surface 
inwards. Besides these white calcareous frag- 
ments, there are others nearly black that are 
rather siliceous, and always retain their outlines, 
sharply defined, though they are often split and 
permeated with the green magma, which, of 
course, has modified the intensity of their 
original colour. In an inferior and darker 
variety the movement of the material while in 
@ viscous condition is indicated by a streaky or 
spathic arrangement, and the total obliteration 
of the fragments. The transition may some- 
times be seen in a single block. This is also the 
structure of the serpentinous limestone of Tenos, 
in the Grecian Archipelago, and of the ‘ Rosso 
de Levanto,” and the ** Verde de Ponsivera ” of 
Italy. The variations in colour, from green 
to red, that are sometimes met with, though but 
rarely in Marmor Atracium, depend on the 
proportion and degree of oxidation of the iron 
they contain. Pedestals and slabs of all these 
marbles are in the museums. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a beautiful Renaissance 
pedestal of typical Marmor Atracium, “ tlecked 
with snow,” ought to arrest your attention.” 

The second half of Mr. Marshall's paper and 
some notes of the diseussion which followed 
will be given in our next issue.—Eb. | 

———_-@-- 
LLANGAR CHURCH, 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Tue church at Llangar has no village 
attaching to it, but is placed apart in a most 
charmingly-situated valley. The = 
to it is through a meadow which abute on 
the upper road from Corwen to Bala, in 
North Wales, about a mile and a half from 
the former. There is a wide expanse of 
water and meadow below the church at the 
part where the River Dee is joined by one 
of its beautiful tributaries, the Alwen. 
Llangar is a shortening cf the old Welsh 
place-name Llan-carw-gwyn—‘‘ The Church 
of the White Hart.” According to an old 
legend, the church wae finally built on this 
spot becauee it was revealed to the builders 
in a dream that they were to place it where 
a white hart was seen to run across the fore- 
ground. Previous attempts to erect the 
church elsewhere had all ended in disaster ! 

Externally this little church is typical of 
the rude, weather-beaten buildings of the 
Welsh hillsides. The walls are of rough 
grey local stone, many of the stones being 
merely large, undressed slabs, and the roof 
is covered with thick grey slates. The south- 
east side is now quite buried in the church- 
yard. The interior presents a dilapidated 
appearance, ag services are only held there 
once in the year, but there are some fine oak 
high-backed pews and a three-decked pulpit, 
which, with the cool whitewashed walls, pro- 
duce a distinct feeling of old-world charm. 
It is regrettable that the church has been 
allowed to deteriorate, and a few pounds 
judiciously expended would go far towards 
its repair and clearance. 


———_—_-<-2——— — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At the fourth meeting of the session, under 
the auspices of the Architectural Crafts- 
men’s Society, held in the Royal Technical 
College, a debate on “Single 1. Separate 
Contracts” took place. Mr. A. H. Purdie 
presided. The debate was opened by Mr. 
A. Davidson, architect, and Mr. A. Rmith, 
builder. The former advocated the “one 
contractor " system, and gave instances of the 
situations best suited to such an arrangement. 
Mr. Smith took the opposite view, separate 
contracts being, in his opinion, the best method 
of accommodating the ambitious tradesman 
who was anxious to start business on his own 
behalf. A discussion followed. 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Tue opening address of the session of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was delivered on Monday 
by the President, the Hon. E. Gerald Strutt, 
at No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 
S.W. The address dealt almost exclusively with 
agricultural questions, and in the course of his 
remarks the President said: “In speaking of 
rural depopulation and its antidotes, among the 
latter may be placed a proper and convenient 
means of cheap transit. This might be provided 
in some districts by an extension of light rail- 
ways, and in others by a system of motor 
lorries in connexion with the great railways or 
the centres of population. Mr. Rowntree in 
his book describes of what great assistance the 
former are in Belgium, how little the cost to the 
community, and yet how material the benefit 
to the rural population. 

An extension of forestry is also proposed by 
many a8 @ means of increasing the country 
population, but while much might be done to 
improve our existing woods, and possibly to 
plant some waste places, I hesitate to accept the 
optimistic views of the enthusiasts. It is 
difficult to see how planting on land of fair value 
could be made a commercial success when 
compound interest on the original outlay is 
taken into consideration, there being in addition 
the annual charges for rent, rates, and taxes— 
though possibly as a form of compulsory saving 
to landowners it might have advantages.” 

In reference to rural housing, he said: 
“*Much has been done by the larger and richer 
landowners in the building of healthy cottages 
on their estates, and though in most cases the 
smaller landowners have done their best with 
considerable self-sacrifice and pluck, it is 
difficult for those whose sole income is derived 
from land to face the cost of erecting cottages 
which will not return 2 per cent. on the outlay. 
The problem, however, is one which must be 
faced in a serious spirit if anything is to be done 
materially to increase the numbers of those 
employed on the land, so that those who are 
interested in the prosperity of agriculture 
should use every endeavour to impress the 
importance of this question upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. It is possible that something 
might be done to reduce the initial cost of 
erection by amendment of the building by-laws, 
permitting the use of a greater variety of 
materials, or by taking advantage of the public 
credit to provide loans to landowners or local 
authorities at a low rate of interest, while 
additional garden ground attached to cottages 
might enable higher rents to be paid in many 
instances. But where the difficulty could not 
be met in this manner it might become advisable 
to follow the example of Ireland under the 
Labourers Acts. There the district councils 
formulate schemes for the erection of houses 
and securing garden plots in accordance with 
the requirements of their districts, the Local 
Government Board being the department 
responsible for holding local inquiry into any 
schemes put forward and for sanctioning them 
if satisfied that they are reasonable. 

If a scheme is sanctioned the necessary 
capital is advanced by the Land Commission, 
repayable in 68} years by equal payments. 
The interest is 3/. 5s. per cent.—2] per cent. 
representing interest and 4 per cent. sinking 
fund. The number of houses authorised to 
March 31, 1912, was roughly 49,000, of which 
40.000 have been built and occupied, and 9,000 
are in process of erection. Parliament voted 
5,250,000. altogether in connexion with these 
Acts, and it has all been ear-marked for housing 
purposes. fea 

Some such scheme would surely be justified 
in this country even though it might necessitate 
a call upon the national purse ; for it would do 
much to assist in the solution of the housing 
problem of rural England. If, however, such 
legislation were passed it would be incumbent 
upon Jandlords to do their part by finding the 
necessary sites for the cottages at a low rate. 

Whatever may be done, either in the direct- 
tions I have indicated or in others, it is essential, 
if the rural population is to be increased, that 
the cultivation of the soil should be @ paying 
business. The English cultivator has to 
compete with all parts of the world, and no 
undue burden, therefore, should be placed on 
his industry. A wise Government should give 
him every assistance possible, particular care 
being taken to encou the expenditure of 
capital on the land, and so far as possible to 
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assure to all those engaged in the industry a 

reasonable reward for their enterprise. 

The remedies for staying the depopulation of 
England may, therefore, be summarised as 
follows :— 

1. A large increase in the acreage of arable 
land, which would necessitate the 
employment of more agricultural 
workers, and would probably raise the 
standard of their wages ; 

2. An extension of the area under small 
holdings; of co-operation and credit 
banks; and of profit sharing and 
co-partnership in the case of large 
farms, in order to give the workers some 
opportunities of improving their position 
and obtaining independence ; 

3. Additional and more practical assistance 
in agricultural education; a wider 
dissemination of practical information 
useful in rural work ; and further investi- 
gation into animal and plant diseases ; 

4. The extension of light railways and other 

methods of transit ; 

Government assistance in the erection 

of cottages in country districts ; and 

6. Assurance that capital invested in the 

soil will not be subject of adverse 
legislation. 

If these remedies were applied, and an effort 
were made to introduce into the life of the 
countryside more of that pleasure and amuse- 
ment which is lacking in so many villages, I 
believe a marked increase in the rural popula- 
tion of Great Britain might be anticipated.” 

As to the breaking up of large estates, the 
President said: “ This is being caused by the 
fact that many large landowners have either 
sold—or have decided to sell—their outlying 
sroperties, while the owners of smaller estates 

ave in some cases come to the conclusion that 
it will be wiser for them to invest their money 
in other securities. 

This breaking up of estates has probably two 
main causes ; the chief one is, I fear. the Finance 
Act of 1910 and the increase of death duties, 
which press with peculiar severity on agricultural 
estates, together with the promise of further 
legislation which may be antagonistic to the 
landowning class. On the other hand, there 
has, no doubt, been a revival of agricultural 
Lew on | during the last five or six years, 
prices of agricultural produce having con- 
siderably increased, and the scientific use of 
artificial manures has added to the productive- 
ness of the soil. Many landowners had reduced 
farm rents to an extremely low figure during 
the period of extreme agricultural depression, 
and rather than go through the unpleasantness 
of raising them again they have taken advan- 
tage of the increase in the economic value of the 
Jand to realise their property, and thereby to 
obtain a considerably Blaiees income. It is 
possible, however, that this latter reason would 
not have influenced the landowners so much 
had it not been for fear of the former.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue following is the scheme of competition 
for the Scholarship in Sculpture at the 
British School at Rome, offered by the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 :— 

The echolarehip will be of the value of 
200/. per annum, and will be ordinarily ten- 
able for three years. Candidates must be 
British subjects, and less than thirty years 
of age on July 1, 1913. 

The competition, which will be conducted 
by the Faculty of Sculpture of the British 
School at Rome, will be in two stages :—(«) 
An open examination; (6) a final competi- 
tion, open to not more than four candidates 
selected from those competing in the open 
examination. 

(2) The Open Examination.—-Competitors 
in this examination must submit the follow- 
ing works :— (1) A model of a nude figure 
in the round from the life, half life size. 
The model to be executed by the competitor, 
(2) A model in bas-relief, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft. 6 in., modelled and designed by the 
competitor, the composition representing 
not less than two figures. (3) Four drawings 
from the life, two of which must be of the 
nude figure, one of drapery, and one of 
hands and feet life size. The drawirgs must 
be the work of the competitor, and must be 
on sheets of paper 30 in. by 20 in. (4) Some 
drawings or photographs, or both, of original 
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works which have been designed by the candi- 
date. (5) Not less than two photographs or 
drawings of designs for decorative purposes 
with architectural features, the designe to 
have been the work of the candidate. 

Competitors must notify the Hon. General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 54, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W., of their inten- 
tion to compete in this examination not later 
than February 15, 1913, and with such notifi- 
cation must enclose a certificate of birth 
or @ declaration as to age and nation- 
ality, duly attested by two  reeponsible 
persons. The models must be cast in 
plaster and, together with the draw- 
ings and photographs (which must be 
unframed and unglazed), addreseed to the 
Hon. General Secretary, British Schoo] at 
Rome, care of James Bourlet & Sons, 
Ltd., 17, Nassau-street, London, W., and 
delivered at that address not later than 
April 5, 1913. 

(6) The Final Competition.—This com- 
petition will be held in london from June 3 
to August 23, 1913, and will be open to not 
more than four candidates selected from those 
competing in the open examination. ‘The 
subject will consist of a design for a figure, 
group, or relief (ae determined by the 
Faculty of Sculpture), to fill a given space 
for a given purpose and to a given scale. 
Eight weeks will be allowed for the execution 
of the design. 

ee 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


Str Artuur Evans presided on Tuesday at 
the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, over a meeting of the 
Society for the Prometion of Hellenic Studies. 

Sir Charles Waldstein gave an illustrated 
address on the head of Pheidian style now in 
the museum at Holkham House, Norfolk, in 
support of his conclusion that it is probably 
from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 
The head, he explained, is in the possession 
of Lord Leicester, and was added to the col- 
lection at Holkham in the XVIIIth century. 
It was made of Greek marble, but was partly 
restored, probably in the early part of the 
XVIIIth century in Italy, and with Italian 
marble. They first heard of it from Mathew 
Brettingham, the architect who carried out the 
general design of Kent for the building and 
decoration of the house, and who travelled 
through Italy, where he bought most of the 
marbles and works of art for the Earl of 
Leicester in 1755. In his book he referred to 
it as a head of Juno, and it was so described 
in other works. In 1882 Michaelis published 
his important book on marbles in Great 
Britain, and he realised with all others that 
in the head they had to deal with a Greek 
masterpiece and not a Roman copy, and he 
described it as one of the mest striking speci- 
mens of a collection which richly merited 
being known. The illustration in Michaelis’s 
book was, however, somewhat misleading, for 
the head wae tilted too far backwarde, and, 
further, it conveyed an expression of softness 
not to be found in the original. Michaelis 
pane the head between the Aphrodite of 
Melos and the Cnidian Aphrodite, but he 
(the speaker) considered distinctly that it was 
not derived from theee, but was of an earlier 
period. He believed that everyone conversant 
with the study of Greek worke of art could 
not possibly doubt that the head had not the 
characteristics which were attributed to later 
Roman art. If it was a Greek head, then it 
was not likely to be a copy, for a copy made 
in the Vth century would be unique. 
Taking it to be original, it would not be likely 
to be either a temple statue or a sepulchral 
monument, as it would be too large for that. 
If earlier than the Cnidian type. the question 
would be asked whether it might not be 
earlier than the TVth century, but not aa 
early as the great Pheidian period. Professor 
Waldstein discussed the conditions of model- 
ling in the Praxitelean Age, and in the period 
following this master, and eaid he was 
strongly convinced that the highest develop- 
ment of modelling as such was in the period 
following on Scopas and Praxiteles. With 
the development of tinted and coloured 
statues in the Scopasian and Praxitelean 
period, modelling and the indication of 
different textures wae to a great extent sup- 
plied by the colour. Then came the new 
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xi with Lycurgus when they returned to 
vigorous manly art. The public eye 
ded greater perfection in the modelling 

irtace and indication of texture, which 
be supplied by modelling as such; and 
the worke which succeeded the ]Vth 

that, whatever the other 
irtistic qualities might be, the modelling 
reached a greater stage than in the preceding 
nls. He considered on these grounds 

the heads from Chios and Athens in the 
later than Praxiteles. 


ury he tound 


Boston Museum were 


he Holkham head distinctly went back to 
t Vth century b.c., for the construction of 
ie head and the modelling of the surface 
clearly pointed to Attic art of the Vth 
century B.C. They further pointed to its 


being a part of architectural decoration. to 
be viewed by the spectator from one point. 
Che treatment of the brow, the accentuation 
I the etraight lines of the nose, the half- 


opened lips and mouth, and chin and various 
other features went to show that the etatue 
was intended to be geen from a distance. 
He had made measurements, and wouid place 
the statue on the eastern pediment of the 


Parthenon. Its natural position was on the 


epectator’s left of the centre of the pediment, 


the third or fourth figure from the centre. 
Mr. A. B. Cook had made a restoration of 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, which 
he would publieh, and he accepted the view 
that the head would be suitable for the statue 
of Aphrodite. If he was right in his view, 
they had in the head at Holkham a work of 
Attic art of the Vth century B.c., which in 
all probability ought to find its place in the 
Parthenon pediment. It was a great deal to 
claim, and, if it was not absolutely demon- 
strateble, they certainly had a very valuable 
specimen of the type of Aphrodite of the 
great, Periclesian Age. 

Professor Ernest Gardner eaid that one 
must have time to think over the suggestions 
which Professor Waldstein had made, but 
certainly he had made out a primd facie caev. 
The cast and the photographs did not enable 
one to come to a final conclusion, and doubt- 
lees Sir Charles’s conclusions were drawn from 
the orizinal. That it was earlier than the 
Praxitelean type one might certainly admit, 
but he did not feel sure as to how much 
earlier it was. 

Mr. Forsdyke said he felt they could hardly 
give a head like the cast before them to 
Pheidias. Firstly, the method of assigning 
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the head to the Parthenon by what one might 
call the process of exclusion was hardly to 
be justified. It came close to the etyle of 
Pheidias, but there was a separation in style 
between the upper and lower parts of the 
head, If they compared it with the head of 
Theseus they would find the lines of the noee 
and brow were not eo sharp, but the lines 
of the cheeks and mouth and chin were very 
much harder. He did not think it could be 
called Greek of the Vth century B.c. 

Sir Charles Waldstein, in reply, said he did 
not bring the Theseus head because all detai! 
was lost in that. The corrosions were such 
that any lines which might have existed were 
entirely obliterated. He certainly disagreed 
that the head was a Roman copy. 

Sir Henry Howarth suggeeted that per- 
haps the Earl of Leicester might be induced 
to allow the original to he placed in the Elgin 
Room of the British Museum for some monthe. 
He considered that, wherever it came from, it 
was a pedimental statue. 


—_ =—_-~ 


BUSINESS PREMISES, CITY. 


Tur business premises 17, Kingly-street 
and 25, Ganton-street, here illustrated, have 
lately been erected by Messrs. W. S. Shep 
herd & Co. The building is constructed with 
ferro-concrete floors and staircase on the ex- 
panded metal system. 

The piers to the shop-front are of Aber- 
deen granite, with the entablature in Whit- 
bed Portland stone, the upper part of the 
walling being carried out with dressings of 
red gauged brickwork and Crowborough 
bricks. 

The panels between the windows are made 
in cast lead. The wrought-iron guard rail- 
ing at the top of the cornice is provided for 
a means of escape from fire. The shop-front 
is constructed in mahogany, and the bays 
have been arranged symmetrically, and 
occupy part of the site of the old projections 
The building has been planned for use as « 
warehouse, and a plain treatment has been 
carried out consistent with its use. The 
architects were Messrs. Banister Fletcher & 
Sons, 29, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


a es 
GENERAL NEWS. 








Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Evelyn Hellicar, A.R.1.B.A., has moved 
his offices to No. 7, Quality-court, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. His telephone number remains as 
before, Holborn 5410. 


Appointment : Admiralty Office. 

Mr. Thomas Sims, C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Assistant Director of Works, has been appointed 
Director of Engineering and Architectural 
Works to the Admiralty, vice Colonel Sir 
Edward Raban, K.C.B., R.E., retired. 


A Painting of Old Lud Gate and St. Paul's. 

A large picture that has lain for many years 
in the cellar of an auctioneer’s premises in 
Cheltenham was bought a few days ago by Mr. 
Wm. Jones, the curator of the local Art Gallery, 
and will, it is said, be sent to the London 
Museum, Kensington Palace. A cleaning of 
the canvas has revealed a painting of the Old 
Lud Gate, with (old) St. Paul's in the back- 
ground. 

The Layard Collection, Venice. 

Consequently upon the death of Lady 
Layard, widow of Sir Henry Austen Layard, the 
Assyriologist and archological explorer, the 
nation succeeds to the magnificent collection of 
pees. mostly Italian, which for some years 

ave been hung in his house, the Ca’ Capello, on 
the Grand Canal, Venice. It is stated that the 
restrictions against the exportation of works of 
art from Italy imposed by the Pacca laws bave 
been removed, in this case, by agreement with the 
Italian Government. In the gallery are Gentile 
Bellini’s portrait of Sultan Mahomet II., 1480. 
and “ Adoration of the Magi’’; Carpaccio’s 
‘* Departure of St. Ursula,” examples of Moroni, 
and Cosimo Tura, and a bust portrait by 
Vandyck. 

Admiralty Arch. 

Captain Murray asked the representative of 
the First Commissioner of W.rks on Monday 
whether he was in a position to make any state- 
ment as to the group of 2 which it was 
proposed to place upon the Admiralty Arch : 
and Mr. Benn replied that the proposal had 
been abandoned | 
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Art Exhibitions. 

The present exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester-square, consisting of works 
by Mr. George Clausen. RA., Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, and the late Phil May, will close on 
Saturday, and will be succeeded on the 23rd 
inst. by recent water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Edmund Dulac, illustrating the poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe; another exhibition will be a collec- 
tion of watercolours of ** Harbours and Towns,” 
by Mr. Terrick Williems, R.I.; and lastly a 
series of paintings in tempera and water-colour 
illustrating the life of the Virgin Mary by that 

ble decorative artist, Mr. R. Anning Bell, R W.S. 


—_— 
oy) 


BOOKS. 


The Living Wage. By Puitie Sxownen, M.P. 

With a Preface by Harold Spender. (Hodder 

& Stoughton. Price 1s.) 

ProBaBLy no candid onlooker in the com- 
mercial arena is really more satisfied with the 
conditions of labour to-day than were Kingsley 
and Carlyle fifty years ago. Conditions have 
improved since then, but standards of living 
have advanced also. We are no longer quite 
satisfied with that point of view which includes 
labour under the law of supply and demand. 
The claim for a “ living wage ”’ is nothing new, 
but “ there is a great appealing force in a telling 
phrase,”’ according to Mr. Snowden. We are 
not sure that mere phrases really do assist 
social progress. They are effective in adver- 
tising certain goods, where they appeal to an 
unthinking public. But in any such cause as 
that we are now considering it is the thinking 
public that must be captured. 

Such a form of claim would seem to break 
down at the start since a living wage for the 
single man would not be so were a family 
dependent on him. The claims of a ‘ minimum 
wage’ may be more scientifically considered, 
and since the establishment of the Wages 
Board in 1909 such consideration has received 
organic shape. This Board was created to deal 
with grievances of certain trades only, such as 
the chainmakers. The Coal Miners’ Minimum 
Wage Act of this year was a further applica- 
tion of the principle. Greater progress has 
been made in the colonies. Both in Australia 
and New Zealand arbitration courts are esta- 
blished. From their findings there is no appeal, 
and to strike is illegal. Canada is not so ad- 
vanced. There are arbitration courts there, 
but strikes and lock-outs are only illegal pricr 
to arbitration. What keeps us back at present 
is a shyness on the part of both masters and 
men towards compulsory arbitration, towards 
yielding their respective rights to lock-out and 
strike. “The strike spirit’? is considered a 
necessary element for preserving solidarity 
amongst the men. So, strangely enough, the 
Minimum Wage Act was opposed by the trade 
unions and their representatives in Parliament. 
They said the Government “ must not dare” 
to fix a minimum rate for any other industry 
than the one immediately in question, and that 
any Bill must be temporary in operation, and 
arbitration must not be compulsory. The first 
two of these conditions are embodied in the Act, 
the last is not, but an infringement is not illegal 
and punishable as in the colonial examples. A 
defaulter must be sued in a court of law. 

At present, therefore, we have not gone very 
far towards the establishment of a minimum 
or living wage. But a discovery has been 
made within the last six months that is likely 
to have far-reaching effects in the handling of 
trade disputes. “The right to strike”’ has 
been shown to be by no means so valuable an 
asset as the labour leaders thought it. It is 
the labouring classes that suffer first and last. 
The public, who it was intended should be 
terrorised towards intervention, has never been 
reached at all. Compulsory arbitration will 
now not improbably be the most advantageous 
claim labour can make, and the masters will 
doubtless be wise not to push their newly- 
established power unreasonably. We doubt if 
any theory of wage will go very far with the 
public. It is a subject where even expert 
opinion must await the result of statutory 
interference, and Mr. Snowden, amongst others, 
is obliged to recognise that one of the first 
effects of a minimum wage will be to throw the 
older and less skilled men out of employment. 
But where public opinion may assist, and has 
assisted, toward better conditions of labour, is 
in the matter of housing. Much has alread 
been done in this direction and much still 
remains to be done. If rents are not any less 
in the cities, the working-man gets something 
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better for his money than formerly ; while such 
experiments as garden cities are evidence of a 
popular interest in this direction. The enter- 

rise, too, of some of the larger manufacturers 
in providing homes for their workpeople have 
furnished examples that are familiar to all of 
us. Such social developments must be furthered 
by the interest which Mr. Snowden’s book 
legitimately arouses in the welfare and future 
of the working-classes. It is written with a 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset labour, 
and its arguments are not impaired by un- 
reasoning hostility to the employer and the 
capitalist. 


Notes on the Florentine School. By Tuomas L. 
Tupor. Price 4d. Umbrian, Venetian, and 
Other Masters of Italy. By Tuomas L. 
Tupor. Price 3d. (Published by the 
Central Educational Company, Ltd., Derby.) 

Ir is the practice of the authorities of the 

National Gallery to lend to the various pro- 

vincial galleries their collection of the original 

drawings from which the ‘“ Arundel” Prints 
were made. It is with reference to an exhibition 
of these drawings at the Municipal Art Galleries, 

Derby, that these short summaries of the 

Schools of Italian painting have been written. 

Such enterprise on the part of the author is in 

the highest degree praiseworthy. 

These drawings scarcely pretend to be more 
than careful reductions prepared for a com- 
mercial purpose. In some instances, however, 
particularly as regards the copies from Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a distinctive decorative effect is 
obtained. They are in any case of value in 
creating an interest in Italian painting, an 
interest which cannot fail to be assisted, and 
indeed demands such assistance, as these little 
books give. The classical schools must always 
be important subjects of study whatever be the 
tendencies of the time toward the romantic or 
psychological aspects of art ; perhaps the more 
sO as one or the other of these tendencies pre 
sumes to dominate. These drawings will, in 
all probability, be dispatched to other centres, 
and we recommend these carefully-prepared 
handbooks by Mr. Tudor to their visitors, ;. j 





The Concrete Institute : Transactions and Notes. 
Vol. [V. Part II. 1912. Published at the offices 
of the Concrete Institute, Westminster, 8S. W. 

In this part of the T’ransactions will be found the 

text of, and discussions on, papers read by 

Professor Pite. F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Reginald Ryves, 

A.M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Maurice Béhat, C.E, 

(Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées), and various 

reports, including that of the Tests Standing 

Committee on the “ Testing of Reinforced 

Concrete Structures on Completion.”” The 

vaper by Professor Pite on “The sthetic 

reatment of Concrete ’’ is one of considerable 
interest to our readers. As most of the contents 
of the publication have been reported and 
commented upon in our columns from time to 
time, we need not refer to them at length on the 
present occasion. 


———-+-}o—_——- 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Temple Bar.—The Chairman of the Local 
Government Committee was asked whether, 
in view of the great historic interest of 
Temple Bar, and its intimate connexion with 
the life of London for over 200 years, he 
would ask the Committee to consider the 
desirability of taking steps to approach the 
present owner, Sir Hedworth Meux, with the 
intention of negotiating for its re-erection in 
London. The Chairman replied that he 
would bring the matter before his Committee. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make a loan 
of 3,900/. to the Bermondsey Borough 
Council for repaving works; and of 16,785/. 
to the Wandeworth Borough Council for con- 
tribution towards the cost of street widen- 
Ings. 

Theatres, etc.—The fullowing drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee :—140, Maida-vale 
(proposed cinematograph hall)—ventilation 
and lighting arrangements and rearrange- 
ment of seating. New Cross Hall, Lewisham 
High-road—lighting installation, 226, Com- 
mercial-road—provision of cinematograph 
chamber. Battersea Palace, York-road— 
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provision of a cinematograph enclosure. Bow- 
man’s-mews, Holloway-road (Globe Cinema) 
heating installation; arrangement of the exit 
doors to Bowman’s-mews. Carlton Hotel, 
Haymarket—arrangement of electric lighting 
an wer installations. New Kilburn Empire, 
High-road, Kilburn—meanse of escape from 
the prompt fly. Walham-green (Broadway- 
gardens Cinematograph Theatre)—raising of 
the level of the floor in the front portion of 
the hall, and the erection of a shelter from 
the southern corner of the hall to the station 
arcade. 

Drawings have also been submitted to the 
same Committee for new cinematograph 
theatres 26 follows.—By Meesrs. Isaacs and 
Cannell, for a proposed cinema to be erected 
in Arnside-street, Walworth; by Mr. P. H. 
Adame, for a cinema proposed to be erected 
in Osborne-place, Stepney; for a boxing-ring 
and cinematograph hall proposed to be erected 
at 100, Whitechapel-road on a site formerly 
occupied by Wonderland and the Eaet London 
Palace. Messrs. W. Dewes, Max Clarke, and 
Garbutt have also submitted drawings tor 
proposed alterations at the Florence Restaur 
ant, Rupert-street, W. 


—_.+_ >>. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 15, 1862. 


Life, Growth, aad Development in Architecture. 


Ir is strange and curious how, starting 
with the avowed intention of correcting 
prevalent fallacies, in the rising school of 
architects, who have set themselves against 
the omnipotence of precedent, they adopt 
ideas first promulgated by those they wish to 
refute and parade them under a slightly 
changed name or aspect ; leaving the reader 
to infer that they are the result of their own 
investigation. Though the leading axiom 
that the principal styles have resulted from 
the combination of blending of the features 
of opposite styles individualised by after 
development has been conceded by con- 
temporary writers, yet, fearing, I suppose, 
to travel too far at one stage, they urge that 
the combination is always effected by gradual 
growth. 

To say that a style must be the result of 
centuries of labour is simply to prohibit 
invention ; and it is no less humiliating than 
distressing to think that we are all contribut- 
ing towards some result in the far-off future, 
which no one can understand or interpret, but 
which only future generations are to enjoy. 
Such labour would prove more unsatisfactory 
than that of Sisyphus ; for we should roll up 
our rock for the sole pleasure of future 
generations seeing it roll down again. What 
interest can any human being feel in his 
work unless directed by a definite aim and 
he sees some prospect of beholding his endea- 
vours realised ; or, at all events, can trace the 
tendency of his work? He can find no more 
pleasure in his pursuits than a blind mill- 
horse, whose continual occupation is an 
eternal going round and arriving nowhere ! 
Indiscriminate combination is what no man, 
to my knowledge, has recommended; and 
the accusation is only the invention of some 
oné who spends his time in beating the air 
and slaying shadows. 

*,* The processes which time laboriously 
evolves towards the formation of style is 
anticipated by human consciousness. This 
is the mark of greatness, of great men who 
are spoken of as being born before their time, 
And there must be many gifted in the same 
manner, though not in the same degree. 
Were it not that folk will follow fashion as 
a flock of sheep follow a bell, while others in 
consequence of imperfect sympathies are 
devoted to specialising, a truer architectural 
acknowledgment might be found of influences, 
paramount at some period of our history, and 
which still appeal to us from the past. The 
calm and dignity of repose insisted upon by 
the English Renaissance did not steal from 
us our heritage of romance. To many who 
survey the past, the appeal of one is not less 
strong than the other, and both may find 
within us responsive notes which, sounded 
together, produce harmony.—Eb. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Missouri State Capitol Building. 


MO'AAE supplement this week, by_illus- 
trations of the designs of Messrs. 
AALS 3 lracy & Swartwout. our notice 
sf the competition which appeared 
last week (p. 534). We are indebted to our 
New York contemporary, the American 
Architect, for permission to use their original 
illustrations for the purpose of making our 
blocks. To that paper, dated October 23, Mr. 
Egerton Swartwout contributes a description 
of his firm’s design, and the following 
paragraphs are quoted from this source :— . 

“ The site of the Capitol is superb ; situated 
on a great bluff 100 ft. or so above the river, on 
a promontory which projects so well into the 
stream that it can be seen 15 miles or so up 
and down the river, the bluff ending in a 
jagged cliff and with natural terraces to the 
water, with excellent soil and well wooded. 
It is not only naturally beautiful but presents 
an extraordinary chance for artistic develop- 
ment. The programme demanded that the 
dome should be .n the axis of Main-street, 
but left unsettled the frontage of the building. 
In our judgment there was but one location 
for the Capitol; its longitudinal axis should 
be parallel with the river and on the axis of 
Main-street, and the approach should be 
from High-street, the transverse axis coin- 
ciding with that of the Supreme Court building. 
In this way the Capitol is nearly in the centre 
of the plot, slightly to the south of the location 
of the old Capitol building. The grades are 
an unusual feature of the plot, and, though steep, 
are fortunately located. The high point is 
about on the transverse axis, in front of the 
Supreme Court building, and as from this 
point is the main approach it is absolutely 
essential that the lowest steps of the Capitol 
shall be as high or higher than this high point, 
as otherwise the structure would seem 
depressed. This necessitated placing the build- 
ing on a terrace about 14 ft. above the natural 
grade and a couple of feet higher than the high 
point. This terrace is approximately 30 ft. 
wider on all sides than the building, and will be 
constructed with masonry, with a simple broad 
flight of steps fronting the portico with ramps 
for vehicles at each side, the terrace becoming 
higher and the ramps of steps longer as the 
grade falls away on the sides. 

As to the Capitol building itself, the require- 
ments are in no way dissimilar to those of most 
of the existing Capitols, the Senate and House, 
with their dependencies, being on the second 
floor as usual, and the executive floor just 
below. This scheme, while general, is open to 
several disadvantages—an adequate approach 
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to the legislative floor is difficult, and is 
usually on the dome, or has to be reached 
through a rather low vestibule; while the 
space under the legislative chambers is dark 
and is usually made of use for storage space 
and vaults. These disadvantages we have 
tried to overcome in our plans. We started 
with a definite decision that the floor of the 
dome should be on the legislative floor, that 
the floor of the dome should be unencumbered 
by monumental stairs, that the legislative 
chambers should be as near to each other as 
practicable and the circulation uninterrupted. 
Also, we felt that the entrance should be 
through a portico and not through a series of 
congested arches in a basement; and, further, 
we did not consider it architecturally good 
to enter a low vestibule from a great portico ; 
so we did the only logical thing—we 

the portico on the first floor level. This gave 
a flight of steps in front of the portico about 
18 ft. in height, the portico giving entrance 
through a large central door to a barrel-vaulted 
vestibule about 60 ft. high, in which is a monu- 
mental flight of steps leading directly to the 
dome. This is the main principle of our 
design, a perfectly simple and logical feature, 
but which, strangely enough, has never been 
applied to a State Capitol, or, to our know- 
ledge, to any monumental building in this 
country. 

The exterior explains iteelf. The main 
thing noticeable is the relation of the exterior 
orders. The columns of the portico are 
48 ft. high, somewhat on the lines of the 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
are supported by the subordinate order, which 
is that of the Temple of Vesta. I know of no 
other way by which the scale could be main- 
tained when the Corinthian Order is used in the 
relative proportion of 10 to 12. As to style, 
it is on the lines along which we have been 
working entirely for the last three years—that 
free adaptation of the classic which was 
beginning to be felt in this country in the early 
XIXth century. It is not Colonial, nor is it 
Georgian. It was only a suggestion found in 
some parts of the old work in Washington 
and in the more pretentious work of that 
period in other parts of the country. It is 
logical, adapted to modern conditions, and is 
capable of development with the utmost 
freedom, and is, in our opinion, a beginning from 
which a real national style can be developed.” 


Baroque Architecture. 

Ovr sixth article on Baroque architecture 
begins on p. 577, and the illustrations of the 
Palazzo Frescobaldi, Florence, and of the 
Fontana dei Fiumi, Rome, are in connexion 
with it. 














Missouri State Capitol: Side Elevation. 
Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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The British School at Rome. 

Earty in 1911 the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 decided to establish 
a system of travelling scholarships in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and decorative painting, on 
lines similar to those of the French Prix de 
Rome, After some correspondence with the 
British School at Rome information was receive: 
that the site of the British Pavilion of the 
Rome International Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
1911, had been offered by the Italian 
municipal authorities to Sir Rennell Rodd, the 
British Ambassador, to be used for the purposes 
of a British institution of national interest. 
The Commissioners, with the concurrence of the 
British School at Rome, intimated to Sir 
Rennell Rodd that if the site in question were 
made over to them they would willing to 
purchase and adapt the building for the 
purposes of an enlarged British School at Rome, 
which should be made thoroughly representa- 
tive of art as well as archeology. Arrangements 
were soon in progress, and matters were 
simplified by the gift to the Commissioners of 
the building itself, through Colonel Charltcn 
Humphreys, head of the firm of contractors 
who had built the pavilion, and to whom it 
would have reverted at the close of the 
Exhibition. 

“Wisely directed,””. wrote Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield shortly afterwards, “‘ the new British 
School may go far to remedy certain defects that 
lie at the root of much of our failure in modern 
architecture, both in training and practice.” 
Particulars have been published of the compe- 
titions for the Scholarship in Architecture, the 
value of which is 200/. per annum for three 
years. - Designs must be delivered as regards 
competitors in Great Britain by December 7, 
and by those in the Colonies by January 20, 
1913. The conditions may be obtained from 
the Office of the British School at Rome, 
54, Victoria-street. (See article on page 563.) 

Our plate shows the south elevation and the 
plans of the new building, as designed by the 
architect, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, F.R.1.B.A. 
The walls shown in black on the plans indicate 
the area of the Exhibition building, and the 
alterations to adapt it for the purposes of the 
British School. The walls left in outline are 
the extensions to provide residential quarters 
for the students and Director. The portion of 
the plans tinted shows the extent of the work 
now in progress. 
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MEETINGS. 








Fripay, Novemner L5, 

University Extension.—Visit to the Soane Museum,. 
Lincoln's Inn-fields (Greek and Roman Antiquities). 
3 p.m. 

Sarcrpay, Novemper 16. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.--Forenoon visit 
of Associate Section to Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & Co., 
Ltd.'s works, Easter-road. (2) Afternoon visits of whole 
Association to (1) New Masonic Hall, (2) New Hall of 
United Free Church of Scotland, 121, George-street. 

Mowpar, Novemper 18. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. J. L. Ball 
on “Bath: A Comparative Study.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpoot Architectural Society.—Mr. J. A. Gotch on 
“The Original Drawings for the Palace at Whitehall, 
Attributed to Inigo Jones."’ Lantern slides. 

The Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Caxton Hal’, 
Caxton-street, Weatminster).—Mr. Ernest van Putten, 
M.Inst.C.E, Borough Engineer and Surveyor of 
Lewisham, on “ Intercepting Traps in House Drains. 
8 pum. 

Turspay, Novemper 19. ; 

London University (British Museuwm).—Mr, Kaines 
Smith on “ Art and Humanity; The Need for Beauty. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society (Royal Socret 
of Arts).—The Hon. Secretary will present a report of 
panes during the vacation, with special reference to 

is visits to the Continent and to the United States. 
Other items will include: ‘ Ancient Forms of Lamps 
(Mr. J. W. Johnston), ‘A New Illumination Photo- 
meter"’ (Mr. Haydn T. Harrison), ‘Some Simple Colour 
Boxes’ (Mr. W. C. Clinton). ‘‘ Photography in Illumi- 
nating Engineering’ (Mr. J. 8. Dow and Mr. V. H. 
Mackinney}, and ‘‘ Miner's Lamps.”’ 8 p m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—An adjourned sessional! 
meeting will be held at 90, Buckingham Palace-road, 
8.W., for the purpose of continuing the discussion on 
“The Report of the mental Committee on 
Intercepting Traps in House Drains,’’ opened by Mr. 
H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (to be held at the Institut ov 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey's-gate, S.W.).—Papers to 
be further discussed ; (1) “The Construction of the 
New Dock at Methil,” by Mr. Benjamin Hall Blyth, 
jun., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ; (2) “ Alterations and Improve 
ments of the Port Talbot Docks and Railway during the 
Last Decade,” by Mr. William Cleaver, Inst.C.E. 
8 p.m. 

Wepwespay, Novemper 20, 

Royal Society of Arts.--First ordinary maoting- 

Crening address by Lord Sanderson, G C:B,, K.C.M.G. 
p-m, 
Tuvnspar, Novemper 21. 

The Architectural Association,—Conversazione, to be 
held at 18, Tufton-street, Westminster. 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries,—8,30 p.m. 
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, Taurspay, Novemper 21, 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—(1) Address 
by President, Mr. A. E. Kirk, A.R.I.B.A. (2) Distri- 
bution of prizes. 6.30 p.m. 

London Universit { ‘ictoria and Albert Museum), a 
Mr, Kaines Smith, M.A., on “‘ Decoration of Buildings : 
Painting and Mosaic.”” 3.30 p.m. 


Faipay, Novemser 22. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society.—Mr. J. Allan, jun.,on ‘‘ The Manufacture and 
Use of Moulded Concrete Blocks,."’ 7.45 p.m. 


Saturpay, Novempgr 23. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. A. N. Pater- 
son, M.A., A.R.S.A., Glasgow, cn “ French Influence 
on Scottish Architecture.”’ 7.30 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Provincial sessional 
meeting, Doncaster, when a discussion will take place 
on ‘Town Plunning in Relation to the Development of 
the South Yorkshire Coalfield." To be opened by 
Mr. A. B. Dunne, M.B., D.P.H. 11 a.m. 


nent penaseenanenen 
COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 504. 

Belfast Museum and Art (iallery. 

Mr. John J. Burnet, LL.D. FR.LB.A., 
has consented to act as assessor in the com- 
petition for a Museum and Art Gallery, Belfast. 
Dr. Burnet will meet the Library and Technical 
Instruction Committee early next month, after 
which probably the conditions will be iseued. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Teachers’ 
Training College. 

We understand that the conditions of the 
competition for the proposed Training College 
at Jordanhill have now been issued to the six 
competitors selected whose names are given in 
our issue of December | last, and that the date 
tixed for sending in the designs is February 22, 
1913. The cost of the scheme is to be about 
130,0007. 

Glasgow Municipal Buildings Extension. 

One hundred competitive designs have been 
received, and the assessor (Mr. John J. Burnet, 
LL.D., A.R.S.A.) is now engaged in selecting 
from these the six designs whose authors are to 
be invited to join in the second competition. 

British Institution Scholarships. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the British 
Institution Scholarship Fund, held on the 
7th inst., a scholarship in architecture (501. a 
year for two years) was awarded to Mr. Frank K 
Pope, of the Royal College of Art. Similar 
schularships were awarded in painting, sculp- 
ture, and engraving. 

American Academy in Rome. 

The annual scholarship (architecture) for 
the American Academy in Rome has been 
awarded to Mr. Kenneth E. Carpenter, of 
Boston, Mass. The subject set was “A Navy 
Yard on an Island in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean,” and illustrations of the successful 
design appear in the November issue of the 
Architectural Record (New York). 

New York Court House. 

The names of the competitors for the new 
Court House, New York, have been announced. 
“Twelve architects were invited at first to 
submit plans without competition,” says the 
New York Times. ‘* This aroused such a protest 
from the architects who had not been invited to 
submit designs, that a competition was 
arranged through which ten names were selected. 
Thus twenty-two architects will submit plans 
from which the final designs will be accepted. 
The architects who are to participate in the final 
competition will start work on their designs as 
soon as Mr. Walter Cook, the Consulting Archi- 
tect of the Court House Board, can arrange 
the terms of the contest. It is hoped to select 
the final plans for the new structure by 
January 1. The architects selected for the 
tinal competition will receive $1,000 each for 
the designs they submit.’ Those who will 
compete are :— 

Messrs. Howells & Stokes, 100, William- 
street ; Messrs. Maynicke & Franke, 25, Madison- 
square ; Messrs. Charles C. Haight, A. M. Githens, 
and Aymar Embury, 452, Fifth-avenue ; Messrs. 
Griffin & Wynkoop, 30, Church-street ; Messrs. 
K. M. Murchison and Howard Greenley, 298, 
Fifth-avenue; Messrs. Wilder & White, 156, 
Fifth-avenue ; Messrs. Shire & Kaufman, 373, 
Fourth-avenue; Messrs. Walker & Gillette, 
128, East Thirty-seventh-street ; Messrs. George 
and Edward Blum, 205, Fifth-avenue, and 
Mr. Guy Lowell, 225, Fifth-avenue. The 
architects invited to submit plans without com- 

tition were :—-Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Messrs. La Farge & 
Morris, Messrs. Tracy, Swartwout, & Litchfield- 
Mr. James Riely Gordon, Mr. H. V. Magonigle, 
Messrs. York & Sawyer, Messrs. Charles Butler & 
Charles Morris, Messrs. Trowbridge & Livingstone 
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Missouri State Capitol: Block Plan. 


Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 


Mr. A. W. Brunner, Mr. Cass Gilbert, and Messrs. 
George B. Post & Sons. 

The total cost of the new building is estimated at 
$30,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is for the site 


Palais Royal and Palais de Justice, Sofia. 

Those who have read the conditions of the 
competitions for the Palais Royal and the 
Palais de Justice at Sofia, and have been at 
work on designs, will have wondered what effect 
the war would have on the ambitious schemes 
advertised. We are now informed by the 
Ministére Royal des Travaux Publics de 
Bulgarie, that the date for sending in designs 
has been altered to March 1, 1913, so that 
competitors will have o further three months to 
work at the problems. 


Missouri State Capitol. 

Last week (p. 534) we referred to the result 
of the competition for this building. In this 
issue we illustrate fully the winning design by 
Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout 
* 


ive 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Srr,—Your correspondent who signs him- 
self ‘‘ Cricket’ has expressed thoughts that 
must have arisen in the minds of a great 
many of your readers. 

‘The new regulations governing the R.1.B.A 
Final Examinations, whilst admirable in 
many ways, have one weak point, namely, by 
attaching so much more importance to works 
which are not done in the actual examina- 
tion it is impossible for the examiners to 
know just how much assistance the candidate 
has received in the preparation of his testi- 
monies and thesis. Quite recently several 
designe for a ballroom were accepted as testi- 
monies from students of the Liverpool School, 
and it is significant that all of them were 





based on identically the same motif. Such 
instances as these lead one to wonder how 
much of the candidate’s own individuality 
there is in the design. 

To quote Mr. Kipling, “ There are nine- 
and-sixty ways of writing Tribal lays, and 
every single one of them is right.’” The 
similarity, to say the least of it, between 
these designs, therefore, arouses in one’s 
mind the idea that the ‘‘ supervision” 
of the professors must have been very 
thorough; in fact, one might be pardoned 
for thinking that it amounted to “‘ material 
assistance!’ 

Is it not time the R.I.B.A. examiners 
demanded that the testimonies of study 
should be the entirely unaided work of the 
candidate’? If not, one fears that it wil! 
be possible to a very considerable extent for 
a student to ‘‘ buy himself through”’ the 
examination. Most asceuredly this is‘ not 
what the examiners aimed at when revising 
the syllabus, and it would certainly not be 
** Cricket.”’ ALREADY AN ASSOCIATE. 





House of Commons Ventilation. 

Str,—Your extract in last week's issue 
from Professor Lock’s letter to the Times 
shows once more how varied are the ideas with 
regard to the principles of ventilation. 

It is a beautiful idea that by warming the 
Cambridge examination hall with radiators 
09g against the walls ‘“‘the air of the 

all up to the height of the neck has little 
movement, and remains warm and practically 
unchanged,”’ and that by forcing practically 
cold air into the room from a height of 
8 ft. or 9 ft. “‘ with a eteady and almost 
imperceptible flow, spreading itself over the 
hall, slowly falle to the level of the face 
. . . is then breathed, made warmer and 
lighter, and rises through the outlets in the 
ceiling.” 
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It may not be treating the subject with 
sufficient seriousness to suggest that Pro- 
fessor Lock only accepts students with the 
correct length of neck, or that those of 
stunted growth are handicapped in their 
examinations owing to the necessity of con- 
tinually breathing that lower strata of air 
which ‘“ changeth not.” 

And I would suggest as a subject for a 
painter of the Futurist school a picture of 
the warm, moist microbe-laden air rising 
from the students’ nostrils through the cold 
descending fresh air, and chasing the harm- 
leas microbes in the latter in the attempt to 
contaminate them. 

Professor Lock’s points are contrary to 
those accepted by the engineering profession, 


and still more contrary to the facts proved 
by Dr. Leonard Hill and others, whose 


revelations (recently related in your columne) 
clearly show that continual movement of air 
over the body is essential. 

Apparently the air in the Cambridge 
examination hall is stagnant ‘‘ below the 
neck,”’ though one can scarcely believe it 
possible, since the heat from the human body 
will cause it to rise continually. It is 
important that the whole body is in contact 
with moving air, or the pores of the skin 
become clogged and the moisture from the 
body cannot be evaporated 

Professor Lock will find that by keeping 
the temperature of the heating surfaces 
below 160 deg. Fahr. he will find nothing 
unpalatable about the air, since the dust 
impinging on the hot pipes is not affected by 
lower temperatures. 

S. Wurrvorre Rosson, 
Con. alting Engineer 


** Estimating.” 

Sir,—I have to tender my thanks for your 
kindly criticism of my book on “ Estimating,” 
which appeared in your issue of October 25. 
As you have been so kind it seems ungrateful to 
cavil at anything you have said, but I should be 
glad if you would allow me to reply to one or 
two points 

i prepared the articles for my book for 
builders in the Southern districts, and the rate 
of wages given are those adopted by our 
Municipal authorities and recognised by the 
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trade unions. I quite agree with you they are 
too low. 

The difference in the price of brickwork 
between the London districts and ourselves lies 
in the fact that the “labour” shown in my 
book (although the rates are lower) is more than 
that usually adopted by the London builders, 
which is not sufficient for “* all round ” general 
building purposes, and again you would 
find this ibe applies to scaffolding. 1 took a 
great deal of trouble with the brickwork, and 
found that a bricklayer and labourer would Jay 
generally seventy bricks per hour, but, as the 
question of footings had to be contended with, 
I adopted the system of “ averaging” them as 
shown, which, as you say, is not proportionate 
to the remainder of the building. Again 
thanking you, T. D. L. Piren. 

Brighton. 


>. 
—? 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 








Maintenance of Party Wall. 

Sirn,—If it comes within the scope of the 
Builder to advise correspondents, will you 
kindly give me your opinion on the matter 
below? I own a property adjoining another. 
These have a dividing wall. This wall clearly 
shows that it was built on my neighbour's 
land, but, being a 44-in., it was necessary to 
build on my side several pillars to support it. 
These pillars are on my land. The question 
is—Does it necessarily follow that, because the 
pillars are on my land, that I am, equally 
with my neighbour, responsible for rebuilding 
the wall? It will render me a great service 
if you can assist me. FeLix. 

*,* It is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
us to express a definite opinion upon the point 
raised in this letter without having all the 
facts and circumstances of thé case fully before 
us. The general rule is that where it is not 
known under what circumstances a wall was 
built the presumption is that it belongs to 
the two proprietors as tenants in common 
(Wiltshire v. Sidford, 1 M. & R. 404); but 
where the precise extent of land originally be- 
longing to each owner can be ascertained the 
presumption of a tenancy in common does not 
arise, and so if two persons have a party wall, 
one half of which stands on the land of each, 
they are not tenants in common of the wall, 
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even though the wall was erected at their join: 
expense (Matts e¢. Hawkins, 5 Taunt. 20). I 
the case now before us there appears to be no 
doubt that the wall was built entirely upo: 
the land belonging to our correspondent’. 
neighbour, and, therefore, presumably belongs 
to him, with an easement of support, so fa: 
as the pillars are concerned; but as, general! 
speaking, easements impose no personal obliga 
tion upon the owner of the servient tenement 
to do anything, it would certainly appear 
that the burden of repair falls entirely upon 
the owner of the dominant tenement—that 
is to say, in this case upon the owner of the 
wall.—Eb.] 


Effect of Great Heat on Stone. 


Sir,—I was interested in the condition of the 
Portland stone after the fire at Messrs 
Barker’s premises. Perhaps some reader will! 
be good enough to inform me, through your 
columns, as to the comparative merits of an 
odlite and a sandstone under great heat. 

P. J. Westwoop. 





—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





DesiagN AND ConsTrvucTION OF Roors. By 
N. Clifford Ricker. (London: Chapman & 
Halli. 21s. net.) 

Ancient Cuurcnes Rounp Croypoy. By 
Lindley Latham, (Price 6d.) 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. Ormsby Gore on Monday asked the 
representative of the First Commissioner of 
Works whether, in view of the overcrowded 
condition of the Venetian rooms in the National 
Gallery and the necessity of finding suitable 
space for the newly bequeathed Layard collec- 
tion of Venetian pictures, it was proposed to 
further enlarge the Gallery ; and, if so, whether 
he was prepared to receive representations on 
the subject before any action wes decided upon. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the First 
Commissioner was quite ready to receive repre- 
sentations on the question of enlarging the 
National Gallery. A request for increased 
accommodation could not, however, be con- 
sidered unti] it had been put forward by the 
trustees. 
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Missouri State Capitol: Third Floor Plan. 


Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects, 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROM 
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Chiesa del Carmine, Naples. 
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BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


N many countries or provinces there is 
some small town, perhaps a mere 
village, which by some curious chance 

has so escaped the ruthless hand of change 
that it preserves within its walls a little- 
altered picture of days gone by. And of 
all places dear to artists, those are most 
attractive which enable one without undue 
imagining to study some period of medisval 


VI—A BAROQUE CITY. 
(Continued from page 444.) 


or more recent history in its proper setting ; 
not within the academic walls of a museum 
or between the sumptuous covers of some 
illustrated monograph, but in the place itself. 

To students of Baroque architecture there 
is probably no town of Italy so little altered 
since it was laid out in the XVIIth century 
as unknown Lecce, in far Apulia. A smiling, 
sunny little city on the bare plain, near the 


Adriatic, it has somehow survived to-day 
much as it was in the remarkable burst of 
building activity which made it a veritable 
Baroque museum. And, having concerned 
ourselves largely hitherto with the more 
celebrated monuments of the style in Rome, 
Genoa, and Venice, we must in justice pay 
some heed to its Other aspect, to its far more 
numerous and far less famous examples in 
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Palazzo S. Croce, Rome. 





ountry village, often the most charm- 
ull. For in minor buildings, 
trumpeted by critics, we see its 
cturesque side—the side on which 

rather than our 
In the case of some 
urch in Rome we 
he architectural pros and 
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t wade or its plan, rigorously 
Its proportions and details with 
\n experienced or keen 
ur art carries this same spirit into 
tant matters, and mentally labels 
baleony which he passes in the 
(roth ot one period or another, as 
perhaps, or as Baroque. That 
Ciass, the non-architectural critic 
tecture, is less discriminating, and 
use ft epi 


‘ Baroque " for the 
,-differing specimens of 


do née happen to suit his 
ged mind, whether of the XIVth 
r the XXt 
t! ere iT | ivmen who are more 
ned, and one of them is Paul Bourget, 
neh essayist, who in a charming 
tells how Lecce—*‘ this precious 
town "'—-altered his whole 
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S. Carlo and Catinasi. 


preconceived idea of the style and made him 
one of its warmest defenders. 

Why, one naturally asks, should such a 
city lie stranded away from the tide of 
celebrity ? And why should it possess so 
strong a claim for recognition? Are there 
not other remote towns no less richly 
dowered in the wilds of Abruzzo or on the 
Romagna plains? If there was in reality a 
‘“ Baroque period,” one might surely find 
other places to dispute with Lecce its unique 
claim as a Baroque city. 

He would be a bold man who could say 
that, after an intimate study of all the towns 
of Italy, he could assure us that Lecce 
occupied this position, and in making such a 
statement one runs the risk of probable 
contradiction and of possible error. But it 
is sufficient for the purpose of these articles 
to take Lecce as a most remarkably complete 
example of this style, and to draw from its 
completeness such general criticisms as we 
may. 

During the earlier part of the XVIIth 
century the tide of reaction from archi- 
tectural pedantry gradually filtered through 
the country, as we have already shown. It 
moved placidly, steadily, as is the way of 
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such things. Now and then it encounter: 
local tradition, sometimes hostile, at ot), 
times favourable. In hill towns of Umb: , 
and Tuscany the seed fell on stony grow 
but managed to produce some sort of resu!'. 
In the Alban Hills, on the fertile meado\ « 
of the Papal States, and, indeed, wherey«: 
the great Papal families were supreme, jt 
flourished exceedingly ; but nowhere perhaps 
more than in the South, where the influence 
of Spain was particularly strong. South «| 
Rome there are few noteworthy monument 
of the XVth and early XVIth centuries, 
the Renaissance age in Italy. Beyond the 
classic sites of Pestum and Pompeii, of Sicil, 
and Magna Grecia—nearly all buried and 
unknown in these days—a XVIIth-century 
architect in the Kingdom of Naples had 
to draw his inspiration from a magnificent 
series of early Gothie buildings rich in 
naturalistic ornament and tinged with the 
romantic spirit of the Crusades. Here 
among doors and windows, piers and vaulting, 
which recall the medieval churches of 
Provence, germinated the predisposition to 
a free and luxuriant fashion in decoration. 
Then came two converging influences from 
widely-different quarters. The Jesuits and 
the Theatines, the Papal emissaries and 
princely families, brought from Rome the 
new Baroque movement already in vogue 
there, and where the scholarly genius of 
Bramante had failed to penetrate, the 
talents of Bernini and his kind were seized 
upon with admiration. The little towns of 
Sicily and the Adriatic seaboard, as well as 
great centres such as Palermo and Naples, 
bedecked themselves in the new manner, 
and rejoiced at their added splendour. 
Meanwhile, political changes had so brought 
it about that Southern Italy was being 
saturated with Spanish ideas and customs, 
following in the train of those stern governors 
who held a little court in every provincial 
town of importance. Spanish architecture 
already disp!ayed some startling character- 
istics before other countries in Europe had 
revolted against the schoolmen, and Spanish 
influence was for ostentation, elaboration, 
and outward show. 

It is, therefore, hardly to be wondered at 
that the Baroque movement is particularly 
widespread in these provinces, and that a 
typical centre of the movement is to be found 
at Lecce. 

The buildings of this town may be roughly 
grouped as ecclesiastical, public, and private, 
and treated accordingly. All of them are 
compressed into small space by the medixval 
walls, and the streets are, to English eyes, 
ridiculously narrow. Lying on a level plain 
a few miles from the sea, there are none of 
those effective stairways so characteristic of 
the hillsides of Naples or Genoa, nor are 
there any of the monumental vistas which 
one associates with Baroque enterprises at 
Rome. It might even be said that every- 
thing is against the picturesque, and that 
without hills, without a harbour, without a 
river, or even a sleepy canal, in the midst of 
a sunbaked plain, Lecce is severely handi- 
capped as a beauty-spot. Yet, admitting 
that it has an undeniable charm, we must 


recognise the merit of architecture which | 


is independent of its surroundings, and, 
moreover, that the Baroque style, 80 often 
relying on a theatrical setting for effect, may 
in itself command admiration. 

The Lecce churches are in some ways 4 
representative series such as one finds in 
other towns, yet in a sense unique. Their 
number alone is extraordinary in proporticn 
to the area of the city, there being some 
forty within the walls and the immediate 
suburbs. With a few exceptions, they wer 
all built within a limit of a hundred and fifty 
years, from about 1575 to 1730. The most 
Baroque in character of these date from the 
XVIIth century, say, from 1620 to 1710. We 
therefore have here an epitome of the style as 
applied to ecclesiastical buildings in its three 
stages ; firstly, a gentle breaking away from 
late Renaissance models ; secondly, a period 
of anarchy and extravagance ; and, lastly, 9 
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endency to return to more classic forms, 
Of the first stage such churches as the Gesi 
ad §. Irene show us more classic inspiration 
‘ian the delicate Cinquecento examples which 
receded them; yet the former, though 
lating so early as 1575, is of fully-developed 
‘aroque character, with its broken pediments, 
its colossal scroll brackets, and its uncon- 
ventional detail. Alike in its fagade and in 
its plan, with four chapels on either side of 
the nave, it suggests its great contemporary 
in Rome. The ceiling of the nave is flat, 
with a domed roof over the crossing, and a 
barrel-vault above the choir. The pilasters 
are decorated with arabesques, and the 
interior is ornate in most respects. The most 
famous of Lecce churches, however, is S. 
Croce, a remarkable building. A national 
monument, it is being at present very care- 
fully and, as far as one can judge, sym- 
pathetically restored. The fagade represents 
a truly extraordinary orgy of bold and 
fantastic carving in the golden local stone, 
defying description, and, for that matter, 
defying representation in photographs, for 
atmosphere and surroundings lend it a certain 
charm which its unreality seems to call for. 
This is Baroque in a sense which cannot be 
understood even in Rome, recalling some of 
those plateresque marvels of Spain. The 
interior is no less singular, and only a little 
less ornate, but, save for the transept altars, 
far more attractive. For here we find an 
undoubtedly Baroque architect utilising all 
those delightful Gothic and Byzantine forms 
so typical of Adriatic provinces and mingling 
them with Renaissance swags in his novel 
decoration. A well-travelled and well-read 
architect suddenly placed in this church 
would find it difficult to give a date to work 
which he had probably never seen before, 
and which forms so strange a combination of 
ornamental forms. To the writer's mind 
it appears certain that architectural circles 
would be much exercised if a set of measured 
drawings of this. unique edifice were to be 
published. 

S. Croce was followed by a long series of 
churches of varying merits and fashions ; 
some comparatively simple and academic, 
some rusticated and carved from plinth to 
cornice, and for the most part without any 
apparent logical sequence. Two or three of 
the most ornate were never completed (and 
in Leece an incomplete and lofty fagade has 
none of the charm of that old wisteria- 
covered palace basement which one recalls 
on the Grand Canal at Venice). In a few 
cases, as in most other towns, the ambitions 
ot the Baroque builders are confined to the 
facade, an old church being left standing 
behind it. In Lecce, as in Rome, there was 
at times a certain striving after originality 
for its own sake, at other times a too-flagrant 
love of display. Good interiors were often 
spoiled by pretentious altars. The final stage 
of building, in the XVIIIth century, though 
in &@ way a return to classical forms, is not 
marked by any very distinct line of difference, 
and, is on the whole, a decline, architectural 
absurdities being retained without the 
vigorous spirit of licence which made absurdity 
less absurd. 

Of Lecce secular buildings one can write with 
more enthusiasm, and that partly because of 
+» natural freedom in their design all too rare 
in a period when artificiality was the pre- 
vailing weakness. It is true that in some of 
the larger and more public institutions, such 
as the Seminario (or training college) and 
Vescovado (or Bishop's palace), one finds the 
same floridity as on the fagade of the Pre- 
fettura (formerly the cloister of the Celestini, 
whose church of S. Croce adjoins it). But 
all these were the handiwork of the same 
pompous prelates who built the churches, and 
who must have been in their day very much 
the most original folk in Lecce. One, at 
least, of the large city gateways, too, is due 
to them, and commemorates the virtues of 
mythological founders and Christian saints 

For further illustrations of Lecce buildings see 
“In the Heel of Italy,” by M. 8. Briggs. (Melrose, 1910.) 
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with an excellent breadth of outlook. Com- 
paring the Prefettura and the Seminario with 
the Palazzo Doria at Rome, one sees the 
prevailing symptoms of an Italian Baroque 
palace of the grander kind. 

In Lecce, however, one may study far 
better than in Rome the vernacular archi- 
tecture of the period, for XVIIth-century 
Rome was full of officials herded together 
in “colleges” and palaces, whereas ce, 
though abounding in clerics, retained its own 
domestic life. So, though Spanish grandees 
may have occupied one or two of its statelier 
mansions, we may reasonably attribute 
Lecce’s chief architectural attractions—its 
quaint little street fronts and sunny court- 
yards—to the prosperity of its merchants 
and professional men. No doubt Spanish 
manners helped to produce a love of heraldry 
at every possible corner, of enormous front 
doors to comparatively small houses, and 
80 on ; but in this case the influence has added 
to the interest. The infinite variety of 
design in so small a place shows the pos- 
sibilities of Baroque as useful architecture 
compatible with ordinary life. 

What we may call “ civic art”’ is absent 
here more than one would expect in so gay a 
city. Fountains do not exist, there is only 
one formal square in the place, and the 


municipal spirit of the past accounts for li¢tle ” 
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more than two great stone gateways in the 
walls and a small town hall. In this a 
Lecce is not typical of the rest of vy * where 
one finds in aimost every village a fountain 
or two, an archway here and there, some 
small structure or ornamental feature forming 
part of a lay-out dating from the Baroque 
period, when a lay-out became a practical 
proposition with many city fathers. The 
port of Ancona, the Molo Vecchio at Genoa, 
the Dogana at Venice, Bernini's projects 
at Civitavecchia—all these were maritime 
schemes; others, again, call for canals or 
rivers, for a flow of water from spring or 
aqueduct ; but Lecce, in its parched plain, 
served even now by a primitive supply, has 
always lacked one of the most frequent causes 
of monumental Baroque architecture. 

Looking back over this study of Baroque 
architecture in Italy, a study of necessity 
confined to two or three representative 
centres, one feels the need for some summary 
of conclusions, for drawing together the loose 
ends of discursive criticism. After six 
chapters of wandering among these interesting 
and misunderstood buildings it should be 
possible in a few paragraphs to estimate their 
value to posterity. 

An unbiassed opinion on Baroque archi- 


. tecture cannot be altogether laudatory. Its 


greatest exponents were not on the level of 
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Praxiteles or Michelangelo, of the builders of 
Salisbury or Beauvais cathedrals}-. But, on 
the other hand, they were not all worthy of 
absolute neglect or of hasty condemnation. 
If they did not always touch the clouds, they 
were not continually grovelling in the mire 
ot debased. design. And they did, without 
doubt, stand for something important in 
architecture, which neither we nor our 
successors can afford to seoff at. 

The highest aspect of architecture is 
presumably the ideal—the spirit manifest 
in a building. But the builder's ideal may 
be one thing and his critic’s ideal some 
centuries later a very different one. Can we, 
then, hundreds of years after one of these old 
masters has perished, look back into his mind 
and read the thoughts he was thinking as he 
piled up these ancient stones ? 

There are some men who tread unhesitat- 
ingly on this delicate ground, and most of 
those who have made any general criticisms 
on Baroque architecture have neglected the 
possibility of any ideals, and have labelled 
it as false, pagan, and altogether degraded. 
Sweeping and didactic as this view may be, 
it is probably sincerely held, and is, at any 
rate, worth consideration. 

In a previous chapter it has been pointed 
out how much this period owes to the militant 
vigour of the Church, and hence one would 
expect to find a deeply religious feeling ex- 
hibited in her works. But a would-be defender 
of Baroque cannot say much of deep feelings 
in this connexion, for the ruling passion 
blazoned from the stones of the Salute in 
Venice or the Gesi at Rome is spiritual 
pride—the pride of a powerful Church exulting 
over vanquished foes, strong in the confidence 
or her own integrity. The ambition of the 
Gothic cathedral-builders must have been 
a disinterested one—to glorify God and to 
eflace themselves—for their churches bear 
tew labels. 
— The XVIIth-« entury Popes may also have 
had lofty motives, but their desire for self- 
advertisement often overshadowed their 
ne ee . eile distinction 
with marbles and sold _— i€8, crammed 

gold, and the earlier 
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treasure-houses at Venice and Ravenna, 
where rich mosaics blaze from consecrated 
walls. In the one case a visitor's first thought 
is of the vast wealth of the ancient Church, 
in the other of the devotion which brings 
the wealth within her walls. Yet even in 
making so guarded a criticism as this one 
feels a certain diffidence, remembering how 
differently the present generation interpret 
architecture from their fathers’ and Ruskin’'s 
day. Who knows but that in thirty years 
the religious feeling in architecture as we 
regard it may be eliminated altogether ? 
The Gothic revivalists admired St. Paul's 
no more than Wren admired “ Gothick.” 
However, even at the risk of being jeered at 
by our grandsons,'let us put it on record that 
the religious ideal in architecture of this 
period gave place to the glorification of the 
Church and her ministers. 

Granting so much, we need not dwell on 
the reputed paganism of her statuary, her 
muscular saints, and her sensuous Madonnas. 
For religious ideals can be carried too far in 
such matters, and we need think no less of 
St. Peter if he be a fine figure of a man or of 
St. Clare if she be a type of full-blooded 
feminine beauty. ‘Whether depicted on 
canvas or graven in stone, the human form 
need be neither stiff nor archaic because it 
happens to adorn a sacred building. 

One other criticism should be admitted 
with reservations—that Baroque architecture 
is false. In certain instances, which may be 
grouped under two or three heads, this 
is unfortunately correct. It can only be 
relatively said of any style of art that it is 
false or truthful, and to say that Baroque 
qua Baroque is false is absurd ; to say that in 
many matters of detail it is untruthful is 
possible. Of all shams the one most com- 
monly found is that of disguising a church 
with a facade having no reference to the 
construction behind it. The effect from any 
position but immediately in front is most 
despicable, and is worthy of the strongest 
terms of condemnation, which should be 
applied in all charity to many world-famed 
medieval churches for the same reason. 
These, however, need not be extended to the 
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design of the fagade itself as an architectural 
composition—the only aspect in which we 
can conceive of its designer regarding it. 

A kindred defect is to be found, not only 
crowning such facades, but in many other 
prominent places where the backs of statues 
are left unfinished so that, as in the last 
instance, a spectator is limited to one point 
of view. Here we have not only untruth. 
fulness but slackness. Another and more 
petty deceit is confined chiefly to cathedrals 
and large churches, where marble is used to 
imitate other materials. Thus in the Jesuit 
church at Venice we have a marble carpet on 
the chancel floor and marble curtains on the 
pulpit! If we are to discuss the propriet) 
of drapery being imitated in coloured marble 
—as in various tombs in St. Peter’s—the 
whole problem as to whether coloured marble 
is justitied in statuary comes up and involves 
us in elaborate points of msthetics, but 1” 
general such imitations partake of the vulgar 
and are to be discouraged. 

Having said the worst that can be said 
of Baroque, we come to a more debatable 
issue (and here, be it remembered, we ar 
limiting ourselves strictly to Italy), as ¢ 
whether its decorative features are to 
plentiful and too grotesque. Again a crit 
must tread with the utmost circumspection, 
for who is to say with any finality what 1s 
good ornament and how much of it 1s 
necessary ? Provided that due regard 18 
had to nature in adopting conventionalisec 
natural forms, that the limits of the materia 
used are borne in mind, and that decorativ: 
features do not disguise or hide construction, 
it is difficult to make ornament more than 
a matter of taste. Thus a panelled facade 
is used in nearly every style of histor 
architecture for ornamental purposes pure 
and simple. That every line had a ae 
structive significance could not be claimed 
for any period, even the purest of Gothic. 
Nor would it be possible to lay down 4n\ 
law as to the amount of ornament which 
might be legitimately employed per yard 
super., nor even the amount of relief admis- 
sible per yard of ornament. That, again, 
is a matter of taste, and varies in a critic § 
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.-timation, not only in a certain ratio to 

; opinions, but also to his temper. 

For if one is going to apply strict rules 
+ decorative detail, what becomes of the 
| izabethan and Jacobean periods, of the 

jority of late Gothic work in all countries, 

all the architecture of some countries ? 

it all to be reviled because it does not 
come within the architectural copybook 

vogue at the moment, because a few 
jcisured amateurs who may happen to be 
influencing architectural opinion for a year 
or two are not in sympathy with it? If 
one must be so dainty in one’s taste for 
rnament, such entrancing towns as Bruges 
and Syracuse must put up their shutters. 
\vainst the canons of decoration we will 
put the admirable quality of picturesque- 
ness, that which makes a difference between 
a measured drawing of an old building and 
the old building itself. Architecture is 
not to be examined with a microscope, 
but for its effect, for its grouping, for its 
value in the landscape. Examine it this 
way and much will be found in Baroque 
architecture to be admired. Even under 
the microscope, the style need not despair 
of its reputation, for in the matter of work- 
manship, of detail, and of ornament it is 
not conspicuously behind other styles. All 
that can be said is that an unreasoning 
prejudice has for long clouded Baroque 
ornament, that this prejudice is little more 
than an ephemeral fashion, and that study of 
facts might completely change the situation. 

We now come, at this point, to cite the 
virtues of Italian Baroque architecture and, 
as one might say, to sum up for the defence. 
‘The prosecution has so far made two points— 
a lack of religious feeling and a tendency 
to untruthfulness in certain cases, while in 
the matter of over-ornamentation neither 
side has scored. 

Perhaps the most admirable quality 
of Baroque architects in Italy was their 
gift of appreciating the possibilities of a 
site. They were aware of what we nowadays 
call town planning. A successful effect in 
matters of lay-out was seldom an accident. 
\nd, since we have brought up the matter of 
ideals, it should be said that whereas these 
pompous cardinals or decadent nobility 
thought simply of wsthetic considerations 
in placing their vast schemes of building, 
the pure-souled Norman knights or Saxon 
clerics who founded our greatest medieval 
monuments had in mind little beyond reasons 
of utility. Defence from fierce neighbours 
of equally pure ideal, a disinterested desire 
for clerical hunting-grounds or  fishing- 
waters, such were the motives which inspired 
these saints of old. Architectural enterprise 
in the later days was more public-spirited 
than in the Middle Ages. 

In Italy we find the Baroque architect not 
only taking advantage of obstacles, but 
making them so subservient to his schemes 
‘s to actually improve them. His motto 
was, “Nature adorned by Art,” and, even 
‘ he sometimes failed in that lofty aim, he 
iever ignored Nature as most of his pre- 
decessors had done. In his wilder moments 
ie may be guilty of trying to compete 

ith a landscape, as when he raises some 

lossal statue on a striking skyline; but 
sore often he seizes on some wonderful 
ew-point and renders it immortal, as in 
¢ prospect of Rome from the Villa d’Este 

' Tivoli. 

Another great quality was his ability 

“ think imperially.” In Rome especially, 

it in other cities too, it seems as though 

| scheme defied the daring of those days, 
though the greatness of Imperial Rome 

id filtered through many generations into 

: veins. The Piazza of St. Peter and the 
‘\azza Navona at Rome, the many other 
rojects of those Papal architects, Alessi’s 

reet, and Bianco's three palaces at Genoa, 

e Salute at Venice—these were not the 
creams of men on a small scale. d 
_ Appreciative of possibilities, able to think 
in the grand manner, our Baroque architect 
«80 brought to his work a gift which alone 
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should prevent his being ignored—the 
originality of an artist. For his immediate 
predecessors, with one or two glorious 
exceptions, seemed to be forgetting that 
architecture was not an “ exact science,” 
that a knowledge of certain figures and 
formula was not sufficient to produce a 
great building. Michelangelo himself was 
one of the exceptions—a painter born. He 
brought into architecture a painter’s mind, 
perhaps a sculptor’s mind too, and designed 
his buildings by eye rather than by formula. 
It was his unconventional impulse which 
drove his successors to fling away convention 
in greater or in less degree and to plan their 
buildings with a view to scenic effect. So, 
whether in a case of grouping, in the framing 
of a picture as part of a decorative scheme, 
in the disposition or design of ornament, 
in the silhouette of a campanile, in the 
planning of a bridge, the Baroque architect 
is striving for the picturesque. He takes 
great pains in arranging his gardens and his 
terraces in many such artificial problems. 
His experiments often land him in difficulties 
or turn out failures eventually; but surely 
his conscious striving for the beautiful is to 
his credit ? One shivers to think of what 
the world would have lost without the works 
of this period, and not least what modern 
architecture would have lost if no examples 
existed in Italy later than the middle of 
the XVIth century. 

For the objections which apply to some 
Baroque churches, and some only, on the 
grounds of religious aspiration and untruthful 
design, do not apply to all the other buildings 
of that great period. For the purpose of 
expressing pride of birth the Baroque noble- 
man’s palace was perfectly suited; for the 
purpose of beautifying a town the Baroque 
fountairs and gardens were unsurpassed ; 
for the purpose of providing gay vistas and 
charming houses nothing in Italy rivals 
the bright little Baroque streets of Lecce. 
It might almost be said that in this period 
were developed the piazza, the street, the 
country villa, the monumental staircase, 
and the congregational church plan. Even 
in the vexed region of decoration few would 
gainsay the charms of the dainty ornaments 
and features which came into being, framing 
the long lines of doors and windows which 
otherwise would have resembled closely 
Renaissance work in Italy. 

The subsequent articles of this series 
will show the effects which this remarkable 
movement had in other countries. 

M. S. B. 


THE ANCIENT WALLS OF 
ATHENS. 


Arrer the Medes had returned from Europe 
defeated both by land and sea by the Hellenes 
at Marathon and Salamis the Athenians brought 
back their wives, children, and such property 
as had been saved in the various places in which 
they had deposited them before the Medes 
attacked Athens and prepared to rebuild their 
city and its walls. 

Thucydides, in his history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, says that only portions of the 
circumference had been left standing by Xerxes, 
and most of the houses were in ruins, though a 
few remained in which the Persian grandees had 
taken up their quarters. Thus, on their return 
to Athens in 479 B.c., Themistocles advised 
the Athenians to rebuild the walls with all 
possible speed. The wall was to be built first, 
and the whole population in the city was to 
labour at the wall, the Athenians, their wives, 
and their children, sparing no edifice, private 
or public, which might be of any use to the 
work, but throwing all down. Thus the 
wall was erected with great dispatch, and as 
can only be expected, the work was of the 
roughest nature, for, to quote Thucydides, 
** the foundations are laid of stones of all kinds, 
and in some places not wrought or fitted, but 

laced just in the order in which they were 
troughs up by the different hands ; and many 
columns, too, from tombs and _ sculptured 
stones were put in with the rest. For the 
bounds of the city were extended at every point 
of the circumference ; and so they laid hands on 
everything without exception in their haste,” 
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“ Themistocles also persuaded them to finish 
the walls of Pirewus, which had been begun 
before in his year of office as archon; being 
influenced alike by the fineness of a locality 
that had three natural harbours, and by the 
great start which the Athenians would gain 
in the acquisition of power by becoming a 
naval people.”’ By his advice it was that they 
built the walls “of that thickness which can still 
be discerned around Pirzus, the stones being 
brought up by two waggons meeting each 
other. Between the walls thus formed there 
was neither rubble nor mortar, but great 
stones hewn square and fitted together, cramped 
He — other on the outside with iron and 
ead,” 

From this last we might infer that the 
rapidly-constructed wall of Athens before 
mentioned was filled with rubble and jointed 
in mortar. 

The foregoing description will be found in 
Thucydides’ first book, Chapter IV., as also 
the means employed by Themistocles to deceive 
the Lacedemonians, who sent an embassy to 
the Athenians asking them not to rebuild 
the wall. This explains the reason for the 
very hurried rebuilding. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE premises of the City Tea 


“The Blue Warehouse, known as “ The 
Shop,” Blue Shop,” near the Cross in 
Gloucester. the City of Gloucester, have 


just been sold to the Corpora- 
tion for 3,5001. Fortunately the Elizabethan 
decorations of the interior will be preserved and 
without disturbance, as also the two finely- 
panelled rooms, in one of which is a handsome 
mantelpiece bearing the coat-arms of Yate. 
It is stated that Messrs. Knight. 
Frank, & Rutley, on behalf of 
the Duke of Sutherland, have 
sold to Sir W. H. Lever the 
lease of Stafford House, which 
it was suggested some months ago would form 
a suitable residence for the Prince of Wales. In 
pursuance of the Acts 4 & 5 Vict., ec. 27, and 
5 Vict., c. 20, the Crown sold the house to 
George, second Marquis of Stafford and second 
Duke of Sutherland, for an annual rent of 758/. 
and the cost, 72,000/., of the building—the latter 
sum was devoted to the laying-out, by Penne- 
thorne, of Victoria Park. The mansion, which 
for its situation and interior is not excelled in 
London, was begun in 1825 for the Duke of 
York from the designs by Sir Robert Smirke, 
who, however, was superseded in favour of 
Wyatt when the building of the fabric had 
reached to the ground floor. Two years after 
the sale to the Duke of Sutherland Sir Charles 
Barry remodelled the interior, added the 
masked top story, and built the stables. For 
clearing the site were pulled down Godolphin 
House, a home of C. J. Fox, and Queen 
Caroline's library, built by Kent in 1737. Sir 
Charles Barry was the architect, too, for the 
extension and improvement, together with the 
erection of the central tower, for the Duke of 
Sutherland, of Trentham Hall, Staffs, whereof 
the greater portion was recently pulled down. 
It is understood that Sir W. Lever will 
devote Stafford House to some national or 
public service. 


Stafford 
House, 
St. James's. 


THE announcement of the 

Palzolithic discovery of paintings of the 

Art in South Palxolithic Age in the cave 

Wales. known as Bacon’s Hole near 
the Mumbles, to which we 
referred in our issue of October 18, has been 
received with considerable incredulity in the 
locality, and suggestions of a would-be 
humorous and satirical nature of a much more 
recent and romantic origin for the paintings 
have not been lacking. Professor Sollas, how- 
ever, has been convinced by what he observed 
on a second visit to the cave that the theory 
put forward by Professor Breuil and himself is 
accurate. On removing a projecting portion 
of the painted rock, it is seen that not only are 
the red bands painted on a stalactite surface, 
but that they have subsequently been covered 
by a fresh layer of stalactite as thick in some 
places as two millimetres, which conclusively 
proves a considerable lepse of time since the 
artist was at work, 

The owner of the cave, Colonel W. LL Morgan, 
has taken precautions against defacement of 
this oldest example of the art of our island by 
enclosing the entrance to the inner chamber of 
the cave in which it occurs with a stout iron 
grille, but admits visitors on personal application. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
har case of Ramsden & Carr vr. Chessum 


& Sons, recently heard in the Court of 

Appeal, is one of those cases which exer- 
cise the minds of those connected with the 
building trade The case was reported in 
the Builder, January 26, 1912, and, on appeal, 
in our issue of last week, paze 555. The 
defendants were contractors under a contract 
in the form approved by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for the erection of a 
cinematograph theatre. The plaintiffs were 
designers and makers of articles in ornamental 
metal, and, as it was alleged, at the invitation 
of the architect quoted prices for the supply of 
door-handles and other articles. Their qaota- 
tion was accepted, and the articles were supplied. 
Subsequently the building owners, the theatre 
company, went into liquidation. The plaintiffs 
sued the contractors for the price of the goods 
delivered, and alleged that the architect had 
certified for a sum which included the sum due 
to them. In the Court below it was held that 
no sum had been received by the defendants in 
respect of the goods, and that the architect had 
net acted as the agent of the defendants, but 
that, as the goods had been delivered to and 
used by the defendants, there was an implied 
promise to pay for them. The Court of Appeal 
agreed with the finding of the Court below as to 
agency and payment, but reversed the finding 
Lord Justice Kennedy dissenting) as to the 
implied promise to pay. The two Lords 
Justices held that there was no acceptance of 
the goods and use of them by the contractors 
for the purposes of their contract from which an 
mplied contract to pay for them could be 
presumed, nor had they received payment for 
them from the building owner. 

If the fittings in question had been within 
the specification—that is, within the contract 
between the building owner and the contractor— 
then no doubt those clauses in the Institute's 
form of contract relating to special artists, etc., 
would have come into operation and the 
contractor might have been liable. But it 
would appear that the fittings in question were 
outside the contract, although the architect 
had power to order them as extras, but in doing 
so he would be acting as agent for the building 
owner and not the contractors. 

For acceptance of the goods supplied or 
services rendered to serve to imply a contract 
to pay for them it is obvious that some benefit 
must ac crue to the person who accepts them. 
Thus in cases where the contractor has become 
insolvent a contract has sometimes been 
implied as against the building owner who has 
benefited by the services rendered ur the goods 
supplied (see Crittall Manufacturing Company v. 
London County Council), but in the case under 
consideration the Court found that there was 
nothing to show the contractors that the goods 
had been ordered on .their behalf or for their 
benefit, or even that they could either accept or 
reject them, as for all they knew they might 
have been sent on the order of the building 
owner. 

The law relating to building contracts is not 
so obscure as many persons suppose, and 
questions such as the above generally only arise 
when one of the parties becomes insolvent, a 
contingency which usually causes someone to 
suffer. The real lesson to be learnt from these 
case; is that litigation and loss can only be 
averted by precautions being taken by those 
entering into contracts and inquiries being made 
into the solvency of those to whom it is intended 
to give credit. 


BUILDING IN PAISLEY. 


Dean of Guild Barr, who presided at a 
meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court 
on the 6th inst., made reference to the number 
of buildings which had been erected in the 
town during the year ending October. There 
were only thirty-nine plans gubmitted to the 
Court as compared with fifty-two for the pre- 
ceding year. There was, however, an increase 
in the value of the linings passed, the total 
rp being 76,5201. as compared with 
V,08 ° 


THE TRADE UNION BILL.—II. 


Tue Standing Committee have proceeded 
with their consideration of the Trade Union 
Bill. The amendments to Clause 2 were not 
very important. By Subclause (2) the regie- 
trar may withdraw a certificate of a registered 
trade union if the constitution has been eo 
altered that in his opinion the principal 
objects of the union are no longer statutory 
objects, ‘‘or if in his opinion it is no longer 
being carried on in good faith as a union ”’; 
for these latter words were subetituted—*‘‘ or 
if in his opinion the principal objects for 
which the union is actually carried on are 
not statutory objects.”” 

On Subclause (4), which gives an appeal 
from the registrar refusing or withdrawing a 
certificate to the High Court, an amendment 
substituting the Secretary of State for the 
Court wae lost by 28 votes to 6. 

By far the most important discussion arose 
on Clause 3, which provides that the funds 
of a trade union ehall not be applied to 
the political objects specified in this clause 
(which we set out in our former article) by 
a union, registered or unregistered, unless 
rules to be approved by the registrar are in 
force. An amendment was moved that the 
conditions to be secured by the rules should 
be statutory conditions, 60 that for any breach 
redress could be obtain in the Courts. This 
point is one of vital interest to the working 
classes, as the rules in question purport to 
secure the rights of those in the minority. 
The rules have to provide :--l. That the 
funds of the union shall only be applied to 
such of the political objects specified in the 
Bill as are approved by a majority of the 
members voting on a ballot. 2. That these 
objects shall be supported by payments out 
of a separate fund, and that any member 
intimating that he is unwilling to contribute 
to such fund shall be exempt from contribut- 
ing. 3. That any member claiming exemp- 
tion shall not be deprived of any benefits 
or placed under any disability or dis- 
advantage except in relation to the manage- 
ment and control of euch political fund. 

These rules are the charter of the 
minority, and their liberty depends upon 
them, therefore it is important to see how 
they can be enforced. Under sect 3 of the 
Trade Union Act, 1871, the Courts are 
deprived from entertaining any legal pro- 
ceeding instituted with the object of directly 
enforcing or recovering damages for the 
breach of any agreement (i.) concerning the 
conditions on which any members of a union 
shall eell their goods, transact business, or 
employ or be employed; (ii.) for the pay- 
ment of subscriptions or penalties; (iii.) for 
the application of funds of the union to 
provide benefits. 

It has been held over and over again that 
members cannot sue for benefits, but the 
latest decision is that in the House of Lords, 
Russell v. Amalgamted Society of Carpenters 
(the Builder, April 5, 1912); see also iain 
v. Portsmouth A Branch of the Ship Con- 
struction, etc., Association (the Builder, 
April 26, 1912). The object of the amend- 
ment was to give recourse to the Courte to 
any member who was penalised by the union 
in dereliction of the rules because he declined 
to subecribe to the political objects, but it 
was lost by 26 votes to 14. great opposition 
being expressed to it on behalf of the 
Government. What real protection is there 
extended by the Bill to the minority? The 
Attorney-General in Committee stated that, 
if a minority claiming exemption could show 
that the executive were depriving them of 
benefits not for legitimate reasons, but 
because they had claimed exemption, he could 
not conceive of a general meeting of the 
union not giving redreas at once. We ven- 
ture to think there is no evidence to support 
this view. By the rules, as we have shown, 
a majority voting have to decide whether the 
union shall eupport political objects, and 
where political feeling is concerned, the 
right of the minority are not likely to receive 
consideration. The Labour leaders have 


openly declared that the minority shou! 
dwregarded. A man is hardly like, 
venture to dissent from the majority coq 
decline to subscribe if he knows hig be: 4: 
and his fines, ctc., are entirely in the dis 
cretion of the majority from whose views he 
has dissented and from whom there is no 
appeal. The debate in Committee hae served 
one useful purpose, as it has demonetrated 
the absolute futility of the rules which were 
introduced with the estimable object of pro 
tecting minorities, and that this part of the 
Bill is for show only. If a dissentient 
member were expelled the Courts, no doubt, 
could grant an injunction (see Osborne 
Amalgamted Society of Railway Servants 
No. 2, the Builder, March 24, 1911), but it 
is of little advantage for a man to be able 
to retain membership of a society if the 
society can withhold all the benefits attach 
ing to membership. The Bill as it stands 
appears to offer no protection to those who, 
whilst joining a trade union for trade pur 
poses, wish to dissociate themselves from 
the political propaganda. 


A LARGE CRANE. 

One of the largest cranes in the world was 
erected at Govan, on the Clyde, in 1910. The 
jib-head of the crane is of the hammer-head 
type, built on the cantilever principle, and 
stands 160 ft. above high-water level. The 
jib, with a total length of 270 ft., extends 
160 ft. 6 in. outward from the centre, and can 
be utilised within every point of a circle 
336 ft. in diameter. The motors for operating 
the gear vary from 60 to 90 horse-power. The 
crane, on slow gear, will lift 200 tons extended 
75 ft. along the jib, and on quick gear 100 tons 
at 133 ft. The maximum load of 200 tons can 
be lifted from 30 ft. below to 140 ft. above 
wharf level, a total lift of 170 ft. 

The three controlling brakes are worked by 
magnetic, mechanical, and hydraulic action 
The stability of the structure of the crane 
depends on four huge steel cylinders, one under 
each corner of the tower. These great tubes, 
15 ft. in diameter at their base, are filled with 
concrete and sunk 74 ft. below ground level 


LIVERPOOL OPERATIVES’ CLAIM. 

Notices have been sent in to the Master 
Builders’ Association of Liverpool to terminate 
the present agreement under which joiners, 
bricklayers, masons, and slaters are working, 
and new demands have been formulated which, 
if accepted, will come into force next May. 

The concessions now demanded by the 
masons, bricklayers, slaters, and joiners are- 
joiners ls, per hour, bricklayers 1s., masons 1s., 
and slaters 10jd. This means an increase of 
2d. per hour in the first three oases, and of 

in the case of the slaters. 

There is no likelihood of a strike at present 
even though the request is refused. Once tho 
master builders refuse the demands, each case 
goes automatically before its own Conciliation 
Committee; failing agreement, to the Nerth« 
Conciliation Committee, then to London. 4 
strike is unlikely for at least six months. | 
view of the cordial relations between th 
master builders of Liverpool and the Ame 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiner 
the Operative Stonemasons, the Bricklayer 
Society, and the Slaters and Plasterer: 
Society, it is anticipated that there will be ° 
cessation of work. It is nearly forty year: 
since the last great strike in the buildi: 
trade, and, according to a well-inform 
correspondent, “it is very likely that f: 
years will pass before we have another.’ 
Liverpool Post. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, SOUTH KNIGHTON. 

Mr. Stockdale Harrison is the architect ‘ 
the new church of St. Guthlac, which is | 
be erected at an estimated cost of 5,000. T 
nave will be 31 ft. wide and 40 ft. long, a: 
will probably be extended in the future ‘ 
80 ft. The lighting will be by electricity 4: 
the heating = hot water. The contracto 
are Messrs. Haskard, Rudkin, & Beck. 


WESLEYAN SCHOOL, NEWLYN. 
This new Wesleyan Sunday-school is to |! 


erected at a cost of 2,700/. from the desig”: 
of Mr. Henry Maddern, architect, of Penzance. 
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The baileeng will include a large hall 
ft. by 36 ft., providing accommodation for 
), a small hall 40 ft. by 36 ft., six class- 
ms, kitchen, and other offices. The contract 
s been secured by Mr. J. 8. Tregenza, of 
wiyn. 
NEW OFFICES, NEWCASTLE. 
The new block of offices which has been 
ected on the Cross House site in Westgate- 
ad has been built in ferro-concrete from 
e designs of Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, 
rchitects. The building is faced with Port- 
and stone and consists of seven floors, and on 
e front of the building are two sculptured 
vures representing ‘‘ Industry”? and ‘ Com- 
meree.” The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. Davison & Miller. 


JAM WORKS, BRISTOL. 


New jam works are being erected at Bristol 
for Messrs. James Robertson & Sons, Paislev 
and London. The architects are Messrs. W. H. 
George & Sons, Warrington-street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


It is proposed shortly to extend the Sheffield 
Town Hall at an estimated cost of 45,000J. 
The present building, which has a front to 
Pinstone-street and Surrey-street, was erected 
in 1896 from plans by the late Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, of London (illustrated in the 
Builder at the time), at a cost of nearly 
111,000. The proposed extension will com- 
plete @ rectangle, and will close up an un- 
sightly gap on the Cheney-row side of the 
building. It has been designed by Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. (the City Archi- 
tect)—who carried out the Bradford Town Hal! 
extension, completed in 1909—to be in general 
harmony with the rest of the building, but it 
will be carried to a considerably greater height 
in order to increase the accommodation as 
much as possible. The site originally available 
for the extension contained 1,113 sq. yds., 
but this has been increased to 2,673 sq. yds. by 
the addition of the adjacent churchyard of 
St. Paul's. The floor area of the existing 
building is 9,455 sq. yds. and that of the 
extension will be 4,500 sq. yds. The whole of 
the lower ground floor of the extension will 
be allocated to the Overseers’ rate-collecting 
department, and part of the court will be 
occupied by a rate-collecting hall, with direct 
entrances from Cheney-row and Norfolk-street. 
The floors above will be used in amplification 
of the accommodation now provided for the 
Town Clerk, the City Engineer, the City 
Architect, and the Water Department, and 
there will be a new committee-room and spare 
offices. The plans also provide for the con- 
struction of a new public gallery in the Council 
Chamber, which will be so arranged as to 
enable the space occupied by the existing 
gallery to be included in the floor area of the 
Chamber. 


CINEMA PALACE, NORWICH. 


A picture theatre has been erected in 
Magdalen-street, Norwich. The _ building 
occupies an area of 3,500 sq. ft., and will seat 
about 850 ple—600 on the ground floor and 
250 in the balcony, which has been constructed 
of reinforced concrete, and is reached by a 
staircase of the same material. The operator's 
room is fireproof. The building has been 
erected entirely by local labour. Messrs. 
Morgan & Buckingham were the architects, 
and Mr. T. H. Yelf the general contractor; 
while the following were subcontractors :— 
Messrs. Crotch & Son, plasterers’ work, re- 

nstructed stone, and glass mosaic; Messrs. 
Craven, Dunnill, & Co., terra-cotta; Messrs. 
Barnes & Pye, ironwork; Mr. A. E. Chaplin, 
painting and decorating; Messrs. Curl 
rothers, seating and furnishing; Messrs. 
Hraford & Co., reinforced concrete; the 
lhespeker Company, pavements; the Norwich 

rporation, electric wiring, fittings, and 
namo; the British Gas Light Company, gas 
ting and gas heating. 


TRADE NEWS. | 
Under the direction of Mr, William Huck 
e, architect, Tring, Boyle’s latest patent 
‘ir-pump ” ventilators have been applied to 
Natural History Museum, Tring. 
The Pleasley Hill Schools, Mansfield, are 
ing ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
haust roof ventilators, supplicd by Messrs. 
H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
ianchester. 


BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE 

EXTENSION. ms 
SUPPLEMENTING and correcting our article 
last week on the Birmingham Council 
ouse Extension (p. 543), we find that the 
‘esigne for the constructional steelwork were 
‘holly prepared by Messrs. Whitaker, Hall, 
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& Owen, of 1, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall- 
street, E.C., who were the consulting 
engiueers for the building, and are engaged 
at the present time on further work in con- 
nexion with it. Mesers. Charles Wade & Co., 
of Birmingham, were the manufacturers of 
the steelwork, and worked under the super- 
intendence of the consulting engineers. 
We may add that Messrs. Samuel Elliott & 
Sons, Ltd., of Reading, carried out the whole 
of the joinery work, with the exception of the 
furniture, at this building. The work exe- 
cuted consists of a very large quantity of 
Austrian wainscot oak and Spanish mahogany. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea,— Erection of an addition to the bay- 
window at No. 56, Pont-street, Chelsea (Messrs. 
Buckland & Garrard for the Guardian Assur- 
ance Company).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Erection of a projecting 
portico in front of the Homerton Public 
Library, on the eastern side of Brooksby's- 
walk, Homerton (Mr. E. Cooper).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Buildings on both sides of a 
new street leading from Ornan-road to Belsize- 
lane, Hampstead, and on the eastern side of 
Be'size-lane (Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Ham pstead.—PBay-windows to a proposed 
house on the north-eastern side of Finchley- 
road, Hampstead, between Frognal-lane and 
Heath<drive (Mr. G. H. Fox for Mr, 8. J. 
Hankey).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Porches and hoods to buildings 
on the northern side of Kingscroft-road, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Rix & Wilkins for Messrs. T. 1. 
Perkins & Co.).—Consent. 

Haumpstead.—Two sign-boards in front of 
Nos. 254 and 256, Belsize-road, Hampstead 
(Messrs. F. Hilborn & Son).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Wooden bay-windows, hoods, 
and sham half-timber work to six houses on 
the western side of Guibal-road, Lee (Mr. A. 
Roberts) —Consent. 

Stepney.—Erection of an addition at the 
rear of “The Mitre” public-house, White 
Horse-lane, Stepney, next to Rectory-square 
(Mr. W. Park fer Mrs, Waldorf Astor).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of a projecting illuminated 
sign at No. 25, Villiers-street, Strand (Mr. 
W. E. Sanders for Mr, A. Grassi).—Consent. 

Walworth.—Addition in front of No. 55, 
Camberwell-road, Camberwell (Mr. A. R. 
Westworth for Messrs. Pettie & Mills).— 
Refused. 





Width of Way. 

Hampstead. — Erection of additions at 
“© Wildwood,’’ North End, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Read & MacDonald).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Mile End.—Erection of an iron and glass 
shelter, projecting steps, and a pay-box in 
front of No. 31, Globe-road, Mile End (Messrs. 
Lovegrove & Papworth for Mr. P. Abrahams). 
—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction, 

Ham pstead.—Retention of a motor-house of 
a temporary character at the rear of Rickford 
Lodge, The Grove, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Bannan & Rowe for Mr. W. H. May).— 
Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Finsbury, East.—Retention of a steel and 
concrete gangway over the public way of 
Cayton-street, City-road, Finsbury (Mr. T. F. 
Summers for Messrs. Lipton, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Horxton.—Erection of a steel, iron, and con- 
crete gangway over the public way of French- 
place, Shoreditch High-street (Messrs. W. G. 
Larke & Sons for Mr. A. C. Fowler).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a wood and iron 
building at No. 2, St. Fillan’s-road, Lewisham, 
next to Elmer-road (Mr. F. Diss).—Refused. 

Paddington, North.—Open shed of a tem- 
porary character at No. 335, Shirland-road, 
Paddington, abutting upon Bravington-road 
(Mr. G. R. Robins).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Temporary wood and | glass 
showcase in front of Nos. 2 and 4, Revelstoke- 
road, Wandsworth (Mr. C. Barwell).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 

Construction. 

Kensington, South.—Showcase in front of 
No. 6, Kensington Court-place, Kensington 
(Messrs. J. Poole & Son for Mr. M. Hirsch- 


kop).—Ref»sed. 


Marylebone, East.—Erection of an iron and 
glase shelter at the entrance to the Welbeck 
Palace Hotel, Welbeck-street, St. Marylebone 
(the General Electric Company, )— 
Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Kensington, North.—Formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Dalgarno-gardens to Barlby-road, Ken- 
sington, and a new street to lead from such 
proposed street to Highlever-road (Messrs, P. 
& H. W. Currey).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Brizton.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of an additional story over the central 
division of the Bon Marché building, Fern- 
dale-road and Stockwell-avenue, Brixton (Mr. 
H. Payne Wyatt for Bon Marché, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Rebuilding of Nos, 179, 
181, 183, and 185, Great Portland-treet, St 
Marylebone (Mr. R. Angell for Mr. C. E. 
Peczenik).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Additional cubical extent 
in respect of the erection of a building upon the 
site of Nos. 7, 8, and 9, Union-street, and 
Nos. 46, 47, and 48, Foley-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. Foster for Mr. J. R. Foster).— 
Refused. 

Peckham.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of a garage addition, to abut upon 
Nunhead-lane and a roadway leading out of 
Nunhead-lane, Peckham (Miiner’s Safe Com 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Consent to the enlargement 
of an existing opening, uniting Nos. 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch-street, with Nos. 3 and 4, Fen- 
church-street, City (Mr. L. U. Grace for the 
Union Castle Steamship Company).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 17 and 
19, Archway-road, Highgate, by means of an 
opening at the ground-floor level (Mr. H. 
Goodchild for Messrs. R. Filby & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Stepney.—Formation of an opening at the 
second-floor level between Nos. 127 and 129, 
Commercial-road East, Stepney (Mr. G. J. 
Clarke).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent and Construction. 

Holborn. — Additional cubical extent in 
respect of an additional story to a division of 
the premises of Messrs. Lambert & Butler, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nos. 20 and 
22, Wild-street, Drury-lane, and the erection 
of external iron gangways and steps (Mr. G. C. 
Jambert for Messrs. Lambert & Butler).— 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Iron building at No. 84a, West 
Ferry-road, Poplar (Electrical Power Storage 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Working-Class Dwellings. 

Dulwich.—Block of buildings approached out 
of the southern side of Melford-road, Dulwich, 
and the north-eastern side of Lordship-lane 
(Messrs. Watson & Ellwood).—Refused. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Three shops and store, corner of 
Orchard-street and Orchard-place; Messrs. 
Joseph Shirras & Son, builders, Clifton-road, 
Aberdeen. Additions to premises, Canal-road, 
Aberdeen, for Messrs. John Third & Son, 
granite manufacturers. 

Accrington.—Weaving shed at_ technical 
schools (1,2002.); Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Baths, Abbey-road 
(16,0002.), also 200 houses; Mr. Arthur Race, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness, 

Batley.—Warehouse for Messrs. J. W. Black- 
burn, Ltd., cloth manufacturers, Old Mill, 
Batley. 

Bedwellty.—Thirteen houses off Pengam 
New-road for the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Ltd., 54, Bute-street, Cardiff. 

Bentley (Doncaster).—Rebuilding “ Three 
Horse Shoes” Hotel; Messrs. H. L. Tacon & 
Son, architects, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. 

Bettws-y-Coed.—Proposed school; Mr. E. R. 
Davies, County Education Offices, Carnarvon. 

Bingley.—Electric theatre (3,000/.); Messrs. 
J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, Scott-street, 
Keighley. 

Blackpool.—Primitive Methodist church: 
Mr. J. D. Thornley, architect, Market-treet, 
Darwen. 

Bridlington.—Residence (5,000/.); Messrs 
W. S. Walker & Son, architects, 77, Lowgate, 


Hull. 
Burnley.—Schools, Padiham-lane  (8,000/.) 
and Burnley-lane (8,000/.):; Mr. H. Littler, 


architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston, 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Bury St. Edmunds.—Block of almshouses ; 
Mr. S. 
St. Edmunds. : 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.—Alterations — to 
church (1,000/.) for the Vicar. 

Chel msford.—-Stable (1,5501.); Mr. C. Brown 
Engineer, Town Hall, Chelmsford. Municipal 
offices (8,000/.): Mr. P. Harrison, Council 
Offices, Chelmsford. 


parish 


Chorley.—Alterations to premises, Cleveland 
street, for the Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., 


27. Leonard-street, E.C.; 
Bolton-street, for the 


alterations to pre 
mises Co-operative 
Societs 

Clayton-le-Moors.— Proposed 
Rev I Jones Pastor, 
(Laytor 


{ 


Sunday-schoo! ; 
Baptist Church, 
‘eckheaton.—Stores for the Co-operative 
Society: Messrs. R. Castle & Son, architects, 
London County and Midland Bank-chambers, 
Cleckheaton 

Clitheroe.—Schools (1.500/.): Mr. H. Littler 

hitect, 16, Ribblesdale, Preston; Messrs Cc. 
Beasland & Sen, builders, Clitheroe 

Colne.—Additions to Waterside Tannery for 
Messrs. S & Sons, hide and = skin 
luctors, 

Consett Proposed 
lrustees, Baptist Church, 


Smith 


Sunday-school for 
Consett 


Co Durham Hospitals at Bishop 
Auckland (3.200/.) and Helmerton; Mr. R 
Thompson, architect, Marketplace, Bish) 
Auckland 

Cowsh Church (3,000/.); Messrs. Clark & 


Moscrop, architects, Feethams, Darlington. 
Crovdor remilding of fodder 
ar erry Orchard-road, for 


Pre p sed 
Hal! & Co.. Ltd., coal and builders’ 


stables. C 


a? res 
Messrs 


merchants, Croydon; proposed rebuilding of 
sawmills and joinery shops for Messrs, Halland 
& Hart limber and builders’ merchants, 


Albert Wharf, Cross-road, Creydon 
Cudham.—School Mr. W. H 

Architect, Kent Education Offices, 

Westminster, S.W 


Robinson, 


Caxton 


Dalton.—Enlarging school (5601.); Mr. W. \ 
Dixon, West Riding Yorks Education Offices, 
Wakefield 


Darlington.—Proposed Sunday-school: Rev 
J. G. Holburn, Vicar, St. Luke's Churcl 
Darlingtor 

Golder Si 


Deal.—Pavilion Mr T. C. 
vor, Town Hall, Deal 
Dewsbury Receiving 

1,600/.): Mr. J 

Offices Dews! iry 

Works for the Peat, 

Oil Syndicate, Ltd. 

Donington.—Parochial hall, 

indavy-schooi, etc, for the 

Church, Donington 

Ellesmere Port 


V 
wards at 


Pease, Clerk, 





Doncaster 


additions at 
Vioar, Parish 


Chapel, Westminster-road, 


for the Trustees, Welsh Chapel. 
Kssex.—Cookery and handicraft centre 
Burnham-on-Crouch: teacher’s house at school, 
Chadwell St. Mary; handicraft centre, Frin 
r special instruction centre, Salisbury- 
1 Romford: Mr. F, Whitmore, architect, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
F ailswortt Shops, Gregory-street and 
Drovisden-road, for the Co-operative Socicty 


Flushing.—Houses: Mr. J. H. Chubb, Sur- 
or, Couneid Offices, East Kerrier. 


Folkestone Band pavilion (2,000/.); Mr. 
\. E. Nicholls, Surveyor, Town Hall, Folke 

Gainsborough.—Additions to King’s Theatre; 
M E. Green, architect, 32, Caskgate-street, 
(Ga s rougn 

Giasgow.—Additions to wireworks for 


Messrs. Christie, Ltd, (2,000/.): Messrs. Miller 
& Black architects, 58. Renfield-st reet, G) as 
w. Stores and works for Messrs. Wallace & 


Co., East End; Mr. L. B. Buik, architect, 196, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow Extensions to 
Knightswood Hospital (4,0001.): Mr. A. B. 


McDonald, Engineer, City-chambers, Glasgow 
(Additions to warehouse, Miller-street (3,000/ 
Mr. J. A. Laird, architect, 43, West Campbe!! 
street, Glasgow. Picture house, Argyle-street 
3,0007 Mr. G. Kay, 78, Quarry-street, 
Hamilton. Picture house, Sauchiehall-street 
2.000/.): Mr. T. Baird, architect, 134, Bath- 
street, Glasgow Stables, etc., for Mersars. 
Bisland Brothers, Glasgow (3,5001.); Messrs 
Frank Burnet & Boston, architects, 180, Hope- 
street, Glasgow. 
Great Yarmouth 
Harvard, 
mouth 
Greenock.—Dairy. 


Central 


Children’s home; Mr. F. 
architect, Queen-street, Great Yar- 


Mearns-street, for the 
Co-operative Society. Clubhouse; 
Secretary, Auchmountain Harriers. 
Grimsby.—Children’s homes, Brighowgate 
8,000/.); Mr. J. F. Wintringham, Clerk, 
Guardians’ Offices, Grimsby. 
_Grwyne Vawr.—Additions at waterworks for 
the Abertillery and District Water Board. 
Harrogate, School, Skipton-road (675 
places); Mr. J. T. Taylor, Education Offices 
Harrogate, : 


Naish, architect, Norfolk-street, Bury 
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Haslingden.—Alterations to old infirmary 
3211.); Mr. J. H. Sinkinson, Clerk, Hasling- 
den Guardians’ Offices, Rawtenstall. Weaving 
shed for Messrs. James Rothwell (4,000/.); Mr. 
N. Sutcliffe, Dale-street, Haslingden, 

Heysham.—Nine houses and two shops, 
Main-street and Barrow-lane, for the Lancaster 
and District Co-operative Society. 

Hleywood,-—-Enlarging mill for the Heywood 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 

Holmirth.—Hippedrome (3,000/.); Mr. P. M. 
Brown, Hawthorn Bank, Helmfirth. 

Huddersfield.—Receiving home, Ramsden. 
street; Mr. E. A. Rigby, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Offices, Huddersfield. 

Hull.—St. Peter’s Hall, Southbank (1,6101.); 
Messrs, Lowther & Rigby, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Hyde.—-Proposed institute, ete, for the 
Trustecs, Baptist Church, Hyde. 

Jarrow.—Power-station, etc.; Messrs. J. W 
White & Ce., builders, High Barnes Works, 
General Graham-street, Sunderland. 

Keighley.—Cinematograph theatre (3,0001.} ; 
Messrs. J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, Scot 
street, Keighley. 

Kettering.—Additions to factory, Rutland- 
street, for the Kettering Corset Manufacturers, 
Ltd.; two houses, Kingsley-avenue, for the 
Kettering Industrial Co-operative Society; 
additions to factory, Havelock-street, for the 
Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 
Society, Ltd. 

Kingston - on - 
church; Mr. E 
street, Kingston 

Leigh.—Methodist church; Mr. W. H. 
Dinsley, architect, 12, Cleveland-street, Chorley 

Longford.—Electricity substation, Longford 
Bridge; Mr, George Tough, Electric Light 
Works Manager, Town Hall, Coventry 


Thames Congregational 
Carter, architect, 86, Eden- 


Loughborough Refuse destructor house 
(7202.)}: Mr. A. Fauik, builder, 4 and 5. 


Sparrow-hill, Loughborough 
Luton. Alterations at chur h (2.6007. ) for 
the Viear, St. Mary’s Church, Luton. 
Maidstone Alterations to premises, Week- 
tr f Messrs Roots, Ltd., chemists, 


street, for 
Nottingham 

Marsden.—Additions and alterations to Old 
Red Lion Inn for Messrs. Bentley & Shaw, 
Ltd.. brewers, Lockwood, Huddersfield ; 
Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects, 34a, 
Now-street, Hvde 

Milton. — Schoo!: 
Office s. Portamouth. 
Picture hall: 
Tasker, architects, Trinity 

istie-on-Tyne 

New Mills Alterations at Providence Con 
gregational Church; Rev. W. D. Edmundson. 
Pastor. 

Newtown,—Consumptive hospital near New- 
town; Mr. G. A. Hutchins, Surveyor, County 
Hall, Welshpool. 5 

Northampton.—Proposed technical school; 
Mr. L. Beattie, Town Hall, Northampton. 
The following plans have been passed :—For 
stores, Albert-street, for Messrs. W. Wren & 
Co.: and for eighteen houses in Sharman 
road, for Mr. G. F. Sharman. 

North Ormesby.—Proposed enlargement of 
mission hall and alterations to Parish Church 
for the Vicar 

Notts.—Enlarging pupil teacher 
(2.500/.), Hucknall Torkard: school (500 
places), Kirby-in-Ashfield; and school (400 
places), Sutton-in-Ashfield; Mr. L. Maggs, 
Architect, Shire Hall, Notingham. 

Okehampton.—Territoria] drill hall (2,0002.) ; 
Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, architects, 
Bedford-cireus, Exeter, 

Oldham.—Proposed additions to mill for the 
Belgrave Mills Company, Ltd., coiton spinners, 
Honeywell-lane, Oldham 

Oswestry.—Drill hall, Llanfyllen; Mr. R. W. 
Davies, Carne, Montgomery. 

Oxford.—School (7,200/.); Mr. W. H. Castle, 
Architect, Education Offices, Oxford. 

Padiham.—Rebuilding shops, Burnley-road. 
for the Co-operative Society. Town and 
market hall, baths, fire and ambulance 
stations, ete., for the Urban District Council 
(30,0007.); Messrs. Pollard & Pollard, Archi- 
tects, County Bank-chambers, Padiham. 

Paignton.—Additions to Isolation Hospital ; 
Mr. O. Baines, Architect, Town Hall, Paign- 
ton 

Prestwich.—Proposed church, Simister-lane 
(alwout 2.0002); Rev. J. H. Kidson, Vicar, St. 
Margaret's Church, Prestwich. 

Rhuddlan.—Alterations to New Inn for 
Messrs. Soames & Co., Ltd., brewers, Cowbitt- 
road, Spalding. 

Sheffield —Laundry adjoining Attercliffe 
Baths; also alterations and additions to said 
batns (3,000/.): Mr. F. KE. P. Edwards, Archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Sheffield. Tho following 
plans have been approved :—Premises, North- 
field-read, for the Sheffield and Eccleshall Co- 
operative Society, Ltd.: alterations, Lyceum 
Hotel, Pond-bill, for Messrs, Tennant Brothers, 


Education 


Secretary, 


Neweastle 


Messrs. Hope & 
Buildings, New- 


centre 
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Ltd. ; additions to premises, Ecclesall-:oa.! 
the Old Albion Brewery, Ltd:; additio, 
remises, Rockingham-street, for M. .~ 
W. Oakes & Co.; additions to pren 
Malinda-street, for Messrs. Elswort. & 
Sons, Ltd.; additions and alterations to 
mises, Saxon-road, for Messrs, G. E!]j, 
Co., Ltd.; additions to premises, Ca; 
street East and Scott-street, for Messrs. 
Brown & Co., Ltd.; additions to prem 
Carlisle-street East, for Messrs. Camyy.(| 
Laird, & Co, Ltd.; additions to prem iss’ 
Warren-street, for the Tempered Spring ( 
pany, Ltd.; eight houses, Walkley Bank-r ad 
for Mr. B. F. Glossop; alterations to pre. 
mises, Westbar, for the Don Picture Pa: 
Company ; additions to premises, Sheffield-r ., 
Tinsiey, for Mesers. W. T. Flather, Li 
offices, Effingham-road, for Messrs. Wrage & 
Biggin, Ltd. 

South Bank.--Extensions to St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic School for the Trustees. 

Stockport.-Mill for Directors of the Per! 
New Mull. 

Stone.—Additions to factory, Oulton-road. for 
Messrs. Bostock & Co., boot mamufacturers 

Stretford.--Church for Vicar, St. Peter's 
Church, Gorse Hill; Rev. W. L. H. Wadham 
2. Queen’s-terrace, Stretford. The following 
plans have been approved:—Additions to 
offices, Westinghouse-road, for Messrs. Redd 
path, Brown, & Co,, Ltd.; additions to 
works, First-avenue, for the Ford Motor Con 
pany (England), Lid 

Tavistock.-Almhouses _—(3,500/.) - Messrs 
Pearn Brothers, buiiders, Gilwell-strect, Pl; 
mouth. 

Todmorden.— Pavilion, 
Mr. J. <A. Heap, 
Todmorden. 

Tynemouth.—Extensions to Holy Saviour's 
Chureh; Mr. A, B. Pluinmer, architect, 13, 
Grey street, Newcastle. 

Walsall.—Proposed baths; Mr. John Tay!or, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Walsall. Plans for ex 
tensions to factory, New-street, for Messrs. W 
Thacker & Sons, have been approved. 

Warsop.--School, Burns-lane (7,700/.): Mr. J 
Greenwood, builder, 2, Wood-street, Mansfield. 

Waterloo.—School (5.243.): Mr. J. Ridvard. 
builder, Railway Saw Mills, Turner-street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Westhoughton (Lanes).—School  (10,000/ 
Mr. H. Littler, architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, 
Preston. 


Wolverhampton 


fog 
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Centre Vale Park. 
Surveyor, Town fall, 


-Works, Walsall-street, for 


the Briton Motor Company, Ltd., Wolve: 
hampton. Plans have been paased for four 


houses, Lea-road, for Mr, L. Clarke. 
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Building in Brazil. 

The Diario Official of October 5 contains 
Decree No. 9,793, approving the plans and 
estimate of 874,000 milreis submitted by the 
Para Harbour Company for the construction 
of a building for the storage of inflammable 
and explosive materials. The building will be 
erected at Miramar. The same issue of the 
Diario announces that applications will be 
received up to December 30 at the ‘ Super- 
intendencia da Defeza da Borracha,” Rio de 
Janeiro, from persons who are desirous of 
establishing buildings for the storage of coal 
and inflammable olf required by vessels nav: 
gating the rivers of Amazonia. The Diario, 
containing further particulars, may be seen b) 
British firms at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basingha!! 
street, London, E.C. 

According to a summary, published in the 
Brazilian Review, of the recently issued Repor: 
of the Brazil Railway Company, the lack »! 
first-class hotels in Rio de Janeiro, S40 Paulo, 
and other important cities has retarded th 
development of Brazil. The position has been 
carefully investigated by an English exper: 
who visited Brazil in order to make 4: 
examination of the local conditions, and as th« 
result of his Report the company has decid: 
to undertake the construction of first-clo- 
hotels at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Faulo Sit 
have been acquired in both cities, and pla: 
for the construction of the hotels are no 
under consideration. 


Building in Buenos Aires. 

The Boletin of September 27 contains 
decree authorising the General Directorate of 
Architecture to proceed departmentally wi!) 
the supplementary work connected with t! 
enlargement of the Casa de Moneda in Buen: 
Aires. The cost of this merge) FN wilt 
amount to 381,162 pesos (about 33,300/.). The 
same issue of the Boletin includes a decree 
authorising the said Directorate of Architec 
ture to erect a night refuge home at Buenos 
Aires harbour, at a cost of 1,025,000 pesos 
(about 90,000/.). 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH, PORT 
ELIZABETH. 


furs was the deaign placed first in a limited 

ipetition. As shown by the plan, the 

eme includes a pastor's house and a school- 
room in addition to the church. It is intended 
to proceed with the church building shortly, 
but up to the present the schoolroom only 

been built. The principal materials used 
are lime-washed plaster and a few facing 
bricks on stock brick backing, building stone 
being practically unobtainable in the neigh- 
hourhood. Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.P.I.B.A.. 
of Port Elizabth, is the architect. 

Se 
THE 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tue opening meeting of the new session of 
the Society of Architects was held on Thursday. 
at No. 28, Bedford-square, W.C., when the 
inaugural addreas of the President (Mr. Perey 
B. Tubbs, F.R.LB.A.) was delivered. In 
the course of his remarks, the President said 
that the proposals for the re-organisation of 
the Society were already in the members 
hands, and as no new principles were intro- 
duced it was confidently hoped that the 
Couneil’s proposals would be confirmed. 





Education and Elimination. 

Proceeding, the President said: “ They 
include the introduction of a new class of students 
to be designated “‘ Graduates.”” who will be 
men who have been examined as to their 
urtistic capabilities with a view of eliminating 
those who do not show sufficient artistic ability 
to become successful practising architects of 
the high standard that the future will demand. 
Nothing perhaps has done more in the past 
to lower the standard of architecture and to 
retard its progress than the entry into the 
profession of those who have not the instinct 
for architecture—it has been detrimental to all 
oncerned, 

The community has got common-place 
building instead of architecture, and the pro- 
fession has got discredit, while many very 
ipable architects have been placed in a false 
position, and those of special aptitude denied 
that real and permanent success they might 
have achieved in some other and to them more 

ngenial profession, 

This raises the question of architectural 
training generally, in regard to which a special 
Committee are already actively at work on the 
details of a scheme for the establishment of 
irchitectural ateliers in the United Kingdom, 
on the lines of those which are so successfully 
arried on in Paris. 

rhis Committee have already held several 
meetings, and I have no doubt will be able to 

me to a satisfactory conclusion in due course. 
| shall hope to see their report adopted and 
arried into effect without delay, so that before 

ng ateliers may be established both in London 
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Lutheran Church, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 
Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 


and the large provincial towns. The Council, 
in taking a step so fraught with possibilities 
for good, hope for and confidently anticipate the 
cordial approval and co-operation of that large 
and ever-growing body of professional opinion, 
which is alive to its value and necessity. A 
question of such vital interest to the future of 
architecture does not concern this Society 
alone. The idea being to supplement the 
existing methods of training rather than to 
supplant them, it should receive the support of 
every , architectural Societv. We therefore 
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Lutheran Church, Port Elizabeth, S.A. 


Mr. Orlando Middleton, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


invite the whole-hearted and active co-operation 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its allied Societies, and of all other interested 
bodies, so that we may accomplish more quickly 
and more efficiently a reform which we are 
convinced is in any event bound to come in the 
near future. 

Those who have studied the various methods 
of architectural training are of opinion that 
while there may be some faults or weaknesses in 
points of detail in the French system, vet it has 
proved in principle to be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the profession where it has been 
adopted. This is particularly the case in 
America, where, since the introduction of the 
Beaux Arts system, the whole tone and standard 
of architectural design has been enormousl\ 
raised within a comparatively short period. 
In the United Kingdom there are a number of 
architects of great ability and eminence, and we 
may be said to possess a distinctive architectural 
stvle particularly in domestic work, vet we are 
far behind other countries in the public appre- 
viation of architecture as an art and in the 
standard of architectural design as applied 
generally. 

Public Recognition and Appreciation of 

Architecture. 

I think we may venture to believe, without 
undue optimism, that we are fast approaching 
a time when architecture will at last come into 
her own again and resume that place in the 
public estimation which is her due, and which she 
already enjoys in more favoured countries. 
On all sides we see indications of an increasing 
public interest in the greatest of the fine arts. 

Parliament has recently for the first time in 
this country, so far as I am aware, taken 
architecture seriously, and during the debate on 
the proposed St. Paul's Bridge laid down the 
principle that no public improvement should be 
carried out without due consideration being 
given to the architectural aspect or without 
consulting those qualified by nature and training 
to advise. Then the Town Planning Act 
(again for the the first time in this country) has 
officially recognised the value of architectural 
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beauty and has given it the sanction and 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and the 
art of architecture is reedynised and protected 
to some extent by the recent Copyright Act 
These are what I believe to be signs of the times, 
signs that may be noticed with increasing 
frequency both in the Press and in ordinary 
daily intercourse. 

It is for us to rise to the occasion ; and if we 
expect recognition as artists, we must be artists. 
and well-trained ones too. Unfortunately, 
however, it has long been felt by those who have 
given much thought to the training of architects 
that our present system is far from satisfactory, 
and not adapted to produce the trained artist. 
Since the breakdown of the pupilage system, 
which was so scandalously exploited by a 
previous generation, progress has 
untioubtedly been made in building up archi- 
tectural schools to replace it. We have dene 
the best we could, but, hampered as we have 
been by our own haphazard upbringing and by 
our own lack of theoretical and systematic 
training, it was not to be expected that we 
could know all at once how best to organise 
a perfect system of architectural education 
or be in a position to impart a theoretical training 
which we ourselves had not received. 

It is generally conceded, I believe, that 
hawever well our schools may teach the various 
branches of knowledge with which an architect 
vhould be acquainted, they are not so successful 
in teaching the student the one thing needful, 
viz., how to apply this knowledge. They 
may teach everything connected with archi- 
tecture, except the art of architecture itself, 
the art of design. I believe I am right in 
saving that the most enlightened opinion of the 
lay realises how far we are in this respect 
below the Continental schools, more particularly, 
those of Paris, to which so many architectural 
students are going every vear owing to the 
lack of facilities in their own country. The 
Society of Architects has always striven in the 
ause of erchitectural education, and the Council 
are of opinion that the time has arrived to 
make a determined effort to lift our educational 
system to the level of that obtaining on the 
Continent. This is no light undertaking, and 
it cannot be brought about all at once, but 
vour Council believes that an important step 
towards this end may be achieved by their 
proposal to bring within the reach of all 

meerned those educational facilities which 
have been responsible for producing most of the 
best architects of the day, both in Europe and 
America. 


vreat 


Registration of Architects. 

‘he statutory education and registration of 
architects is a question which the Society has 
made its own and with which it has been 
identitied for upwards of twenty-eight years, 
and in order te achieve the result which we all 
have so much at heart negotiations were 
entered into with the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects more than two 
earsago. The negotiations were primarily on the 
registration question only, but the proposals of 
the Royal Institute Council differed so essentially 
in principle from those of the Society that we 
uld net accept them, and the only way out 
of the difficulty, so far as the Institute was 
meerned, was to make provision for the 
members of the Sox jety to join the Institute so 
that in any Registration Bill put forward by 
the Institute their interests would be protected. 
In other words, the proposed fusion was to the 
Socrety ly a means to an end, and that end 

us registration. 

The Society have always stated that if the 
Ro il Institute will produce a Registration 
Bill with which they can agree, they will step 
aside and let the Institute lead, and the Council 
of the Society kept their word by accepting the 
proposals of the Council of the Roval Institute. 
\ vou all know. the proposals were submitted 
to the members of the Institute in general meet- 
ing, but after a lengthy and somewhat heated 
discussion the whole matter was referred back 
to their Council for further consideration, and 
th been considering it in Committee 
ever since. This action was taken by the 
members of the Institute more because the 
complicated by the — intro- 
luction into the proposed agreement between 
the two bodies of all sorta of provisions 
including the heads of a Registration Bill, 
than because the principle of the scheme was 
objected to. 

Until the Committee’s report is issued it is 
not possible for the Council of the Institute to 
make any official statement to this Society, but 
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the negotiations have not been broken off, 
which is a great advantage, as it is always 
possible that the two bodies may meet again 
and resume their deliberations. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to guarantee that the 
negotiations will be renewed, and in the mean- 
time the work of the Society on behalf of 
tegistration has been held up for two years, 
and if we are to await the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee of the Institute before 
taking any action, the whole question may be 
retarded for an indefinite period. 

We feel that the more delay there is in intro- 
ducing a Registration Bill into Parliament the 
less chance there is of its becoming an Act, 
consequently it would be unwise in the interest 
of our members to further delay the matter 
pending a final report from the Institute. Regis 
tration is of such vital importance that it 
cannot be left in abeyance indefinitely, and 
under these circumstances we feel it a duty to 
the members to introduce the Society's Bill into 
Parliament at the earliest possible moment, and 
we hope that it will be presented during the 
present session. 

We do not vet know what attitude the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will adopt in this 
event, but we do know that the present Council, 
and the Institute as a corporate body, are 
pledged to registration, and further, seeing 
that the Roval Institute of British Architect's 
Council was returned last June for the express 
purpose of carrving the registration movement 
a step further, I do not see how thev can 
consistently oppose the Society's measure, or 
what they can gain by doing so. 

I am glad to say that a better feeling 
undoubtedly exists between the Society and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects than ever 
before, and if full advantage is taken of this on 
both sides, great progress may be expected in the 
near future, not only with regard to registra- 
tion but in connexion with other necessary 
reforms that are urgently needed in the 
profession. 


Official Architecture. 

The question of official architects is one 
which most seriously affects the future of our 
profession. Just when a generation of alle 
men has arisen who have devoted their lives 
to the study of the more monumental aspect of 
architecture, we find the growth of a svstem 
which threatens to deprive them of their liveli- 
hood and of any opportunity of placing their 
special attainments at the disposal of the 
community 

But, although the growth of the practice 
of employing official architects deprives the 
independent and specially trained men of the 
bulk of the public work, it is necessary to 
endeavour to approach the subject from the 
broadest possible point of view, in the interest 
of the public and the advancement of archi- 
tecture, for, after all, architects exist for the 
good of the community. I think that the 
present system only exists because the publir 
is misinformed, and it will only continue to 
exist just as long as the indifference and 
ignorance of the public lasts. The public has a 
right to the services of the best talent in the 
country, but under the present system it 
does not get it, although it may be under the 
impression that it does. 

There can be no doubt that every building 
erected by public authorities should be designed 
by the one man in the country who is best 
able to solve the particular problem involved. 
The system of employing the official architect 
does not insure this, and the public interest 
suffers in consequence. Instead of securing the 
best available architect by public or limited 
competition or otherwise, we find Corporations 
and Government departments entrusting 
important buildings, requiring special skill in 
design, to the officials who were appointed 
to their positions for qualities of an entirely 
different character, such as administrative 
ability or because of their special qualifications 
as surveyors. 

The public does not seem able to discriminate 
between knowledge and skill, the knowledge 
of the requirements of a building or of a public 
department, which other than architects may 
acquire, as distinct from the trained skill of the 
designer in the use of that knowledge when 
acquired, which no one but an architect can 
POSSESS. 

The public does not realise that the argu- 
ments which apply to the appointment of 
surveyors and medical officers of health do not 
apply to the appointment of architects. One 
never hears of a medical officer of health being 
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called upon to perform a serious abdom): 
operation on a Lord Mayor, he calls in a speci) 
trained man todo it; but we do hear on), 
often of an official architect being called \, 
to design a building requiring special knowl: 
and skill, and it seems to me that a lif. 
official routine faithfully performed does 
foster the development of the imagina: 
faculties or make for the high standard of «| 
in design, obtained only by long years |; 
practice, which all our public buildings sho. |: 
show. Neither does the public realise, as |: 
ought to be made to realise, that the abi: 
designers we possess do not and will n+ 
hold official positions under present conditic: 
and that when a public body advertises for a) 
official architect the very men to whom the pub! 
work should be entrusted refuse to apply for t) 
post, 

Figures have lately been produced to pr: 
that it is as economical to employ officials as + 
employ independent architects, but even if th: 
is true the value of the article obtained is noi 
the same. The lower standard of design 
woduced by officials compared with what migh: 
Me produced by the very best of our designer 
destrovs the value of the comparison. 

If the conditions of official service were » 
revolutionised as to tempt the most gifted 
designers to sacrifice their independence ani 
produce the best possible architecture in the: 
capacity as officials, the cost of official archite: 
ture would be far in excess of what it is at present, 
and far in excess of what it would cost to emplo: 
the same man as an independent architect under 
conditions that entail no sacrifice on ther 
part. 

It appears to me that there is a certain 
obligation resting on the President of such 
Society as this to place these facts before th 
public without fear or favour, for after all th: 
public suffer most by the present system. and 
it must he clear that if the present tendency 
increases till at the publie work is done b) 
officials, the ablest men, finding no opportunity 
in this direction, will no longer devote their 
attention to public work, bat will concentrat: 
on private work, and the standard of publi 
buildings will be permanently fixed at that leve! 
of respectable mediocrity that is now 
characteristic of nearly all the official archite: 
ture in the country. [ venture to think that 
when the public realise that they get better 
work for less money by employing an ind: 
pendent architect they will not hesitate to 
demand an alteration in the present: system. 
and will not be content till they get it. 

It must not be supposed, however, than ar 
architectural department for routine an? 
advisory work is not capable of doing good 
public service ; on the contrary, I think it almost 
indispensable ; but it should not be employe: 
in original creative works of architectur 
Many of our public authorities maintain a sta’ 
of assistants of a high standard of knowleds: 
and experience who are intimately acquainted 
with the practical requirements of every cla 
of public building, and if this knowledge an: 
experience could be placed at the disposal of th 
most brilliant creative designer obtainable, whe: 
any origina! work was contemplated, the resul' 
would be a blending of the practical with th: 
artistic and the production of a well designe: 
and thorughly satisfactory public building. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 

and the Society. 

With regard to the future of the two Societi 
which represent the profession of architectu' 
there is a point I should like to bring forwa: 
which I venture to think is worthy of the mo 
earnest consideration of the Royal Institute «' 
British Architects and of this Society, as th: 
each have the same object in view, viz., @ 
advancement of architecture and the pr 
tection of the rights and privileges of architect 
As at present constituted and administered, the: 
is of necessity a certain amount of overlapp!! 
and clashing of interests which is much to |» 
regretted. : 

The Institute has a Royal Charter which w« 
granted ‘for the general advancement of civ) 
architecture and for promoting and facilitat)” 
the acquirement of cuoutuien of the variow 
arts and sciences connected therewith, it bein: 
an art esteemed and encouraged in 4 
enlightened nations as tending greatly u 
promote the domestic conveniences of citizen 
and the public improvement and embellishme"' 
of towns and cities.” 

One gathers that the Council of the Institut: 
is very much overworked. This sometime” 
involves considerable delay in dealing wit? 
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important points that are constantly arising, 
many of which ate perhaps not directly con- 
nected with civil architecture or the Various 
arts and sciences connected therewith, but 
have more to do with the business side of the 
pe fession. ; ; 

Now in the medical profession there are the 
yal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
thore js the Medical Association, and what 

sto happen in this case is that matters of 
real business interest and things affecting the 
r injary interests of the members of the 
pofession are left to the latter body to deal 
with, while the Royal Colleges confine their 
aticntion to examinations and ethics, and to 
a holding generally a high standard of medicine 
and surgery. Why should not architects work 

1 somewhat similar lines? The Royal Institute 

{ British Architects might be the sole examining 
holy and be responsible for a standard of 
Relieved of routine work of a business 

nature, Which now appears to cripple its 
energies, it would be free to devote all its time 
to the duties imposed upon it by its Charter 
ind to work for the advancement of architecture 
is the mistress art regardless of all other con- 
iterations. It would find more time to 
mnsider new ideas, to discuss and formulate 
hemes for the future progress of our art, and 
vive the lead in the artistic, scientific, and 
“thical aspects of our work of which we always 
‘and in need. Freed from considerations of 
xpedieney or suspicion of personal interest, it 

vld speak with greater authority, would take 
in even higher place in public estimation than 
that which it now rightly helds, and be a Society 
to which it would be a still greater honour to 

long. But no art can flourish unless those 

ho practise it can live by it in decency and 
nfort, and receive that consideration from 
the public which the value of their work deserves. 
The Society, by giving its undivided attention 
studving the welfare and the business 
verests of all members of the profession, 
uald be doing a work of paramount importance 
jually necessary to the advancement of 
hitecture, even if less ornamental than that 
rformed by the Institute. It would then be 
more to the interests of every practising 
ichiteet to join the Society. 

Apart from the mere increase in the number 
f practising architects, the increasing complexity 
f our civilisation entails upon a profession 
ich as ours, which touches life at all points, 

er-increasing number of problems that call 
solution; our interests from day to day 
me more varied, our responsibilities more 
iat, But although one Society, if properly 
nised to that end, might be capable of 
ling with every aspect of our responsibilities 
i interests, I think it would be a distinct 
intage to have two Societies in London 
ing in perfect harmony, each supplementing 
ther, each with its clearly defined duties 

in! sphere of influence. I am of opinion that 
me such arrangement as this could be 

et upon by the Royal Institute of British 

A iteets and this Society, it would be a great 
untage to the profession and to architecture 
tine art. There should be no real difficulty 
termining the functions of each body, they 

{ naturally fall under the two headings of 

ture and architects.”’ 


Professional Defence. 

dealing with the development of the 
‘ icty, the President said ; ** A very important 
niion of the work of the Society is the 
uation of an Advisory Committee to deal 
questions arising “out of professional 
tice. A considerable sum has been set aside 
nable this Committee to practically and 
ially assist members in any litigation or 
tiation which involve questions of principle 
ting not only their own interests, but those 
© profession generally. The fund, which is 
e for present needs, is only a nucleus, and it 
« intention of the Council to add to it as may 
ecessary, so as ultimately to be in a position 
zht any case which, in the opinion of the 
icil acting on the advice of this Committee, 
f sufficient importance to the profession 

2 whole, ake 


Architectural Competitions. 
lhe remedy for unsatisfactory competition 
litions rests very largely with the profession 
'f. The promoting bodies do not always 

burposely err, but are sometimes in ignorance 
! the existence of the conditions which the 
fession consider should be laid down for 
“oupetitions, Something might be done by 
‘Ving a statement issued in the first place to 
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évery local authority in the Kingdom, and from 
time to time to other promoters of competitions 
giving the general lines on which it is suggested 
a ¢)mpetition should be conducted, and making 
it clear that if these lines are departed from, 
.cchitects who are members of architectural 
societies will refrain from competing. This 
circular should be signed by the responsible 
officials of every architectural society in the 
Kingdom. IT also feel that an advertisement 
inserted each week in the professional journals 
making it clear to all promoters of architec- 
tural competitions that the conditions have to 
be approved by the Society before any of their 
members will compete, and suggesting that the 
conditions governing the competitions should be 
drawn up to agree with the printed particulars 
issued by the Society and the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, it would very soon educate 
the promoters up to a proper standard, and the 
competitions of the future would be much 
more satisfactory. Much could also be done 
if the Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute, for example, were to give notice of any 
objectionable conditions to every architee- 
tectural society, so that all might act in unison. 

Some architects hold the view that in the case 
of limited or local competitions if the invited 
competitors or the architects within the defined 
area are agreeable to the conditions laid down, 
whatever they were, such competition should 
not be barred by architectural societies, but I 
personally feel that all competitions should be 
conducted on recognised lines and that there 
should be no exception to the rule.’ 

The President also referred to the good work 
carried on by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Societv—-work which was hampered by the 
want of funds—and to the formation «f an 
Approved Society under the Act for architects 
and surveyors’ assistants. 


The Unattached Architect. 

In referring to “the unattached architect,” 
he said: ““A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the proposal of the Society to publish 
a code of ethics for the guidance of members, 
but the main difficulty has been that of dealing 
with the unattached architect. The ideal 
arrangement would be a Board of Professional 
control for the whole profession, but this could 
only be effectively constituted under a Regis- 
tration Act. It remains in the meantime for the 
various Societies to insist on a high standard 
of professional morals and conduct, on lines 
somewhat similar to the Society's proposals. 

Whilst on the question of the unattached 
architect, I should like te point out that the 
ranks of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in any class are now closed to candidates other 
than those who have passed the Associateship 
Examination, but there are still very many 
qualified architects in practice who are 
unattached and are consequently ** free lances, 
and this seems to me to be a disadvantage to 
the profession, which would be the stronger for 
their co-operation, and, | think it should be 
the aim of this Society to do all in its power to 
enroll such of these gentlemen as are eligible 
and qualified in our ranks as members. 

[It must not be forgotten that if a Registra- 
tion Act was passed it would, no doubt, 
recognise all vested interests, and consequently 
all bond fide qualified architects would be 
en‘itled to register, and we, by adopting the 
policy I have outlined, would only — be 
anticipating what would be compulsory when 
the Act became operative, 

The Roval Institute of British Architects 
have succeeded in getting some 2,000 architects 
to become licentiates, but numbers of these 
appear to have joined under the misappre- 
hension that it would be quite easy, in fact, 
more or less a matter of form, for them to 
become Fellows of the Institute. As a matter 
of fact, only ten have been able to satisfy the 
examiners, and qualify as candidates for election 
Fellows, at the first examination which has 
been held. This examination proved not to be 
a mere matter of form, but a very real test 
extending over six days. How licentiates feel 
about this I do not know, but possibly some or 
even many of them would rather be corporate 
members of a progressive and thoroughly 
up-to-date society, making for reform all the 
time, than merely non-corporate members of 
the senior body. I, for one, shall watch future 
developments ‘in this respect with great 
interest.”’ 
~~ President also referred to the work of the 
South African branch of the Society, and nad 
that the passing of the Transvaal Architects 


Registration Act was largely due to the energy 
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and initiative of the branch, backed by the 
financial support of ¢he parent Society, and 
further efforts were now being made by the 
branch towards extending the Act to the Union 
of South Africa. In conclusion, the President 
detailed some advantages of membership of the 
Society, which has now a total membership of 
1,200. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address. 





INTERCEPTING TRAPS IN 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


A SESSIONAL moeting of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute was held at No. 90, Buckingham 
Palace-road, S.W., on Tuesday, when a dis¢ys- 
sion took place on the * Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Local Government 
Board on Intercepting Traps in House Drains.” 
The discussion was opened by Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the 
Council of the Institute, and in the course of 
his remarks he said that the report practically 
condemned the intercepting trap. 

He then dealt with the various indictments 
which are raised in the report against the use of 
the intercepting trap, aud the conclusions at 
which the Committee have arrived in each case. 

No. 1.—That as the trap forms an obstacle to 
the passage of sewer air through the house drain 
its use renders the ventilation of sewers more 
difficult and costly. 

This contention, he said, raised the whole 
question of the ventilation of sewers. We were 
all of us acquainted with the difficulties which 
surround this subject, and the Committee had 
evidently been thoroughly aware of these 
difficulties, with which they deal at some length, 
and it was interesting to observe that on page 41, 
paragraph 119, they state : 

“ Too much importance has been attached to the 
question of sewer ventilation, for there is a considerable 
amount of evidence which indicates that the necessity 
for ventilation of sewers hus been exaggerated.”’ 

The report went very fully into this question 
of ventilation of sewers, and arrived at the 
‘ollowing conclusion : 

“Tf, therefore, the objection to the intercepting trap 
rested solely or mainly on its interference with sewer 
ventilation, we should be inclined to question the 
importance of such an objection.” {Page 42, par. 121.7 

He agreed with this conclusion, though no 
doubt the advocates for the abolition of the 
trap might have many arguments in favour of 
the free ventilation of sewers through the house 
drains as being the solution of the problem. 
It was contended by many persons, and the 
report also dealt with the question, that the 
presence of the trap in the house drain con- 
taining sewage, often in a state of decomposi- 
tion, largely contributed to the formation of 
gases and offensive smells in the sewer, and there 
was some considerable weight in this contention, 
if it could be shown that a house drain, without 
an intercepting trap, would never contain 
decomposing sewage. 

As to the second contention, i.¢., that the 
fresh-air inlet necessitated by the provision of 
an intercepting trap, often acts as an outlet for 
foul air and creates a nuisance, Mr. Boulnois 
said :—‘* This contention is supported by cone 
siderable evidence in the report, especially by 
Dr. Butler, of Willesden, who stated, ister alia, 
that diphtheria had prevailed in his district, 
more over a series of years in areas where the 
intercepting trap is universal, than in other 
areas where the trap was absent. 

The report says [page 3, par. 10]: ** With few 
exceptions the evidence was unanimous that the 
inlet is an objectionable feature of the house 
drainage system,” not only as an outlet for 
smells, but also as being sometimes responsible 
for blockage of the trap through earth and 
detritus getting into it. 

The Committee, moreover, were not sure that 
& fresh-air inlet is essential for an intercepting 
trap, and they quote some experiments made by 
Mr. Steele in support of this contention. 

We shall, | think, all agree that if the fresh- 
air inlet is placed in an inappropriate position, 
it may at times become a nuisance by acting as 
an outlet for drain air instead of as an inlet, 
even if provided with a mica flap; but even if 
this is so, it may be argued that a smell coming 
from this inlet indicates that there is “ some- 
thing wrong” with the drain which requires 
remedying. In other words, the fresh-air inlet 
becomes a useful “ detective.’ The remedy 
also, if a remedy is required, would appear to te 
that of placing the mouth of the inlet in such a 
position that, even if it did act as an outlet, it 
would be harmless,” 
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beauty and has given it the sanction and 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and the 
art of architecture is reedynised and protected 
to some extent by the recent Copyright Act 
These are what I believe to be signs of the times, 
signs that may be noticed with increasing 
frequency both in the Press and in ordinary 
daily intercourse. 

It is for us to rise to the occasion ; and if we 
expect recognition as artists, we must. be artists, 
and well-trained ones too. Unfortunately, 
however, it has long been felt by those w ho have 
given much thought to the training of architects 
that our present system is far from satisfactory, 
and not adapted to produce the trained artist. 
Since the breakdown of the pupilage system, 
which was so scandalously exploited by a 
previous generation, great progress has 
untloubtedly been made in building up archi- 
teetural schools to replace it. We have dene 
the best we could, but, hampered as we have 
been by our own haphazard upbringing and by 
our own lack of theoretical and systematic 
training, it was not to be expected that we 
could know all at once how best to organise 
a perfect svstem of architectural education 
or be in a position to impart a theoretical training 
which we ourselves had not received. 

It is generally conceded, I believe, that 
however well our schools may teach the various 
branches of knowledge with which an architect 
-hould be acquainted, they are not so successful 
in teaching the student the one thing needful, 
viz., how to apply this knowledge. They 
may teach everything connected with archi- 

xcept the art of architecture itself, 
the art of design. I believe I am right in 
saving that the most enlightened opinion of the 
jay realises how far we are in this respect 
below the Continental schools, more particularly 
those of Paris, to which so many architectural 
students are going every vear owing to the 
k of facilities in their own country. The 
Society of Architects has always striven in the 
ause of hitectural education, and the Council 
are of opinion that the time has arrived to 
make a determined effort to lift our educational! 
to the level of that obtaining on the 
Continent. This is no light undertaking, and 
cannot be brought about all at once, but 
uncil believes that an important step 
owards this end may be achieved by their 
proposal to bring within the reach of all 
concerned those educational facilities which 
have been responsible for producing most of the 
best architects of the day, both in Europe and 
America 


<Vstem 


yur (% 
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Registration of Architects. 
The statutory education and registration of 
architects is a question which the Society has 
made its own and 


3 with which it has been 
identitied for upwards of twenty-eight years, 
and in order te achieve the result which we all 
hav so much at heart negotiations were 


entered into 


with the Council of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects more than two 
earsago. The negotiations were primarily on the 
gistration question only, but the proposals of 
the Roval Institute Council differed so essentially 
in principle from those of the Society that we 
ild not accept them, and the only way out 
| so far as the Institute was 
neerned, was to make provision for the 
rs of the “NK jet y to join the Institute &O 
in any Registration Bill put forward by 
the Institute their interests would be protected. 
ords. the proposed fusion waa to the 
Society merely a means to an end, and that end 
a8 Tegistration. 
lhe Society have always stated that if the 
R \ il Institute will produce a Registration 
Hill with which they can agree, they will step 
asi le and let the Institute lead, and the Council 
of the Society kept their word by accepting the 
‘posals of the Council of the Royal Institute. 
As vou all know. the proposals were submitted 
to the members of the Institute in general meet- 
but after a lengthy and somewhat heated 
ussion the whole matter was referred back 
to their Council for further consideration, and 
they have been considering it in Committee 
ever since. This action was taken by the 
members of the Institute more because the 
proposal Was complicated by the intro- 
luction into the proposed agreement between 
the two bodies of all sorts of provisions 
including the heads of a Registration Bill, 
than because the principle of the scheme was 
objected to. 


mre 


ing 
i 


ai 
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Until the Committee's report is issued it is 
not possible for the Council of the Institute to 
e any Official statement to this Society, but 
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the negotiations have not been broken off, 
which is a great advantage, as it is always 
possible that the two bodies may meet again 
and resume their deliberations, Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to guarantee that the 
negotiations will be renewed, and in the mean- 
time the work of the Society on behalf of 
tegistration has been held up for two years, 
and if we are to await the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee of the Institute before 
taking any action, the whole question may be 
retarded for an indefinite period. 

We feel that the more delay there is in intro- 
ducing a Registration Bill into Parliament the 
less chance there is of its becoming an Act, 
consequently it would be unwise in the interest 
of our members to further delay the matter 
pending a final report from the Institute. Regis 
tration is of such vital importance that it 
cannot be left in abeyance indefinitely, and 
under these circumstances we feel it a duty to 
the members to introduce the Society's Bill into 
Parliament at the earliest possible moment, and 
we hope that it will be presented during the 
present session. 

We do not vet know what attitude the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will adopt in this 
event, but we do know that the present Council, 
and the Institute as a corporate body, are 
pledged to registration, and further, seeing 
that the Roval Institute of British Architect's 
Council was returned last June for the express 
purpose of carrying the registration movement 
a step further, I do not see how they can 
consistently oppose the Society's measure, or 
what they can gain by doing so. 

I am glad to sav that a_ better feeling 
undoubtedly exists between the Society and the 
toval Institute of British Architects than ever 
before, and if full advantage is taken of this on 
both sides, great progress may be expected in the 
near future, not only with regard to registra- 
tion but in connexion with other necessary 
reforms that are urgently needed in’ the 
profession. 


Official Architecture. 

The question of official architects is one 
which most seriously affects the future of our 
profession. Just when a generation of able 
men has arisen who have devoted their lives 
to the study of the more monumental aspect of 
architecture, we find the growth of a svstem 
which threatens to deprive them of their liveli- 
hood and of any opportunity of placing their 
special attainments at the disposal of the 
community, 

But, although the growth of the practice 
of employing official architects deprives the 
independent and specially trained men of the 
bulk of the public work, it is necessary to 
endeavour to approach the subject from the 
broadest possible point of view, in the interest 
of the public and the advancement of archi- 
tecture, for, after all, architects exist for the 
good of the community. [ think that the 
present system only exists because the public 
is misinformed, and it will only continue to 
exist just as long as the indifference and 
ignorance of the public lasts. The public has a 
right to the services of the best talent in the 
country, but under the present system it 
does not get it, although it may be under the 
impression that it does. 

There can be no doubt that every building 
erected by public authorities should be designed 
by the one man in the country who is best 
able to solve the particular problem involved. 
The system of employing the official architect 
does not insure this, and the public interest 
suffers in consequence. Instead of securing the 
best available architect by public or limited 
competition or otherwise, we find Corporations 
and Government departments entrusting 
important buildings, requiring special skill in 
design, to the officials who were appointed 
to their positions for qualities of an entirely 
different character, such as administrative 
ability or because of their special qualifications 
as surveyors, 

The public does not seem able to discriminate 
between knowledge and skill, the knowledge 
of the requirements of a building or of a public 
department, which other than architects may 
acquire, as distinct from the trained skill of the 
designer in the use of that knowledge when 
acquired, which no one but an architect can 
possess, 

The public does not realise that the argu- 
ments which apply to the appointment of 
surveyors and medical officers of health do not 
apply to the appointment of architects. One 
never hears of a medical officer of health being 
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called upon to perform a serious abdor,\:.! 
operation on a Lord Mayor, he calls in a spec), 
trained man todo it; but we do hear on), 
often of an official architect being called \,..., 
to design a building requiring special know! ... 
and skill, and it seems to me that a lif. .\ 
official routine faithfully performed does 
foster the development of the imagina:\, 
faculties or make for the high standard of «.,\\! 
in design, obtained only by long years |; 
practice, which all our public buildings sh. 
show. Neither does the public realise, as jt 
ought to be made to realise, that the abi, 
designers we possess do not and will n 
hold official positions under present conditic 
and that when a public body advertises for a; 
official architect the very men to whom the pu! 
work should be entrusted refuse to apply for t) 
post. 

Figures have lately been produced to pr: 
that it is as economical to employ officials as + 
employ independent architects, but even if thi 
is true the value of the article obtained is » 
the same. The lower standard of design 
produced by officials compared with what mig}: 
be produced by the very best of our designe: 
destroys the value of the comparison, 

If the conditions of official service were + 
revolutionised as to tempt the most gifted 
designers to sacrifice their independence and 
produce the best possible architecture in then 
capacity as officials, the cost of official archite: 
ture would be far in excess of what it is at present 
and far in excess of what it would cost to emplo 
the same man as an independent architect unde: 
conditions that entail no sacrifice on thei 
part. 

It appears to me that there is a certain 
obligation resting on the President of such a 
Soviety as this to place these facts before th: 
publie without fear or favour, for after all th: 
public suffer most hy the present system. and 
it must he clear that if the present tendency 
increases till at the public work is done by 
officials, the ablest men, finding no opportunity 
in this direction, will no longer devote then 
attention to public work, bat will concentrat: 
on private work, and the standard of publi 
buildings will be permanently fixed at that lev 
of respectable mediocrity that is now 
characteristic of nearly all the official archite: 
ture in the country. I venture to think that 
when the public realise that they get better 
work for less money by employing an ind: 
pendent architect they will not hesitate 
demand an alteration in the present system 
and will not be content till they get it. 

It must not be supposed, however, than ar 
architectural department for routine ané 
advisory work is not capable of doing good 
public service ; on the contrary, I think it almos' 
indispensable ; but it should not be employ: 
in original creative works of architectu: 
Many of our public authorities maintain a sta! 
of assistants of a high standard of knowledg: 
and experience who are intimately aequainte: 
with the practical requirements of every cla>- 
of public building, and if this knowledge an: 
experience could be placed at the disposal of th 
most brilliant creative designer obtainable, whe! 
any original work was contemplated, the resu!! 
would be a blending of the practical with t! 
artistic and the production of a well designe’ 
and thorughly satisfactory public building. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 

and the Society. : 

With regard to the future of the two Societ: 
which represent the profession of architect! 
there is a point I should like to bring forwa: 
which I venture to think is worthy of the m: 
earnest consideration of the Royal Institut: 
British Architects and of this Society, as th: 
each have the same object in view, viz.. ' 
advancement of architecture and the pr 
tection of the rights and privileges of architec’ 
As at present constituted and administered the: 
is of necessity a certain amount of overlapp!' 
and clashing of interests which is much to | 
regretted. : 

The Institute has a Royal Charter which \« 
granted “for the general advancement of ©! 
architecture and for promoting and facilitat)' 
the acquirement of knowledge of the vari’ 
arts and sciences connected therewith, it be”: 
an art esteemed and encouraged in 
enlightened nations as tending greatly ; 
promote the domestic conveniences of citize! : 
and the public improvement and embellishme! 
of towns and cities.” : 

One gathers that the Council of the Institut 
is very much overworked. This sometime: 


involves considerable delay in dealing with 
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important points that are constantly arising, 
many of which are perhaps not directly con- 
nected with civil architecture or the various 
ts and sciences connected therewith, but 


ledo ar 


fe of have more to do with the business side of the 
prof asion. ‘ 
a Now in the medical profession there are the 
»,al Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
a th is the Medical Association, and what 
bashed ms to happen in this case is that matters of 
ax if , business interest and things affecting the 
blest pcuniary interests of the members of the 
: pofession are left to the latter body to deal 
is vith, while the Royal Colleges confine their 
ra ationtion to examinations and ethics, and to 
TT a holding generally a high standard of medicine 
mt snd surgery. Why should not architects work 
n somewhat similar lines 2? The Royal Institute 
' f British Architects might be the sole examining 
a holy and be responsible €or a standard of 
+} hies. Relieved of routine work of a business 
: nature, Which now appears to cripple its 
nig vergies, it would be free to devote all its time 
ight to the duties imposed upon it by its Charter 
ner ini to work for the advancement of architecture 


is the mistress art regardless of all other con- 
lerations. It would find more time to 


Flee nsider new ideas, to discuss and formulate 
and hemes for the future progress of our art, and 
heir ts give the lead in the artistic, scientific, and 
te “hical aspects of our work of which we always 
ent tand in need, Freed from considerations of 
shi xpedieney or suspicion of personal interest, it 
vies uld speak with greater authority, would take 
heit in even higher place in public estimation than 

that which it now rightly holds, and be a Society 
: ty which it would be a still greater honour to 
h long. But no art can flourish unless those 
t} ho practise it can live by it in decency and 
the afert, and receive that consideration from 
in the public which the value of their work deserves. 


ner The Society, by giving its undivided attention 
studving the welfare and the business 
ith Ap verests of all members of the profession, 
uild be doing a work of paramount importance 
ats jually necessary to the advancement of 
lj hitecture, even if less ornamental than that 
ve performed by the Institute. It would then be 
more to the interests of every practising 

e irchiteet to join the Society. 
\part from the mere increase in the number 
ber f practising architects, the increasing complexity 
f our civilisation entails upon a_ profession 
ti ich as ours, which touches life at all points, 
er-increasing number of problems that call 
solution; our interests from day to day 
ut become more varied, our responsibilities more 
4 t. Bnt although one Society, if properly 
od ‘anised to that end, might be capable of 
ling with every aspect of our responsibilities 
interests, I think it would be a distinct 
iivantage to have two Societies in London 
a! king in perfect harmony, each supplementing 
t ther, each with its clearly detined duties 
iil sphere of influence. I am of opinion that 
‘ me such arrangement as this could be 
K icreed upon by the Royal Institute of British 
\ itects and this Society, it would be a great 
ititage to the profession amd to architecture 
i tine art. There should be no real difficulty 
termining the functions of each body, they 
| naturally fall under the two headings of 

ture and architects.” 


Professional Defence. 

dealing with the development of the 

‘ iety, the President said : “‘ A very important 
niion of the work of the Society is the 
iation of an Advisory Committee to deal 
questions arising “out of professional 

tice. A considerable sum has been set aside 
nable this Committee to practically and 
ially assist members in any litigation or 
tiation which involve questions of principle 
ting not only their own interests, but those 

© profession generally. The fund, which is 

« for present needs, is only a nucleus, and it 

« intention of the Council to add to it as may 
ecessary, so as ultimately to be in a position 

cht any case which, in the opinion of the 

il acting on the advice of this Committee, 

! sufficient importance to the profession 
«1 whole. ” 


. . . 


Architectural Competitions. 

he remedy for unsatisfactory competition 

litions rests very largely with the profession 

f. The promoting bodies do not always 

brposely err, but are sometimes in ignorance 

: the existence of the conditions which the 
Profession consider should be laid down for 
‘o\npetitions, Something might be done by 


I 


‘4\ing @ statement issued in the first place to 
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every local authority in the Kingdom, and from 
time to time to other promoters of competitions 
giving the general lines on which it is suggested 
a ¢ mpetition should be conducted, and making 
it clear that if these lines are departed from, 
-tchitects who are members of architectural 
societies will refrain from competing. This 
circular should be signed by the responsible 
Officials of every architectural society in the 
Kingdom. TI also feel that an advertisement 
inserted cach week in the professional journals 
making it clear to all promoters of architec- 
tural competitions that the conditions have to 
be approved by the Society before any of their 
members will compete, and suggesting that the 
conditions governing the competitions should be 
drawn up to agree with the printed particulars 
issued by the Society and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, it would very soon educate 
the promoters up to a proper standard, and the 
competitions of the future would be much 
more satisfactory. Much could also be done 
if the Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute, for example, were to give notice of any 
objectionable conditions to every  architec- 
tectural society, so that all might act in unison. 

Some architects hold the view that in the case 
of limited or local competitions if the invited 
competitors or the architects within the defined 
area are agreeable to the conditions laid down, 
whatever they were, such competition should 
not be barred by architectural societies, but I 
personally feel that all competitions should be 
conducted on recognised lines and that there 
should be no exception to the rule.” 

The President also referred to the good work 
carried on by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society—work which was hampered by the 
want of funds—and to the formation cf an 
Approved Society under the Act fer architects 
and surveyors’ assistants. 


The Unattached Architect. 

In referring to “the unattached architect,” 
he said: “A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the proposal of the Society to publish 
a code of ethics for the guidance of members, 
but the main difficulty has been that of dealing 
with the unattached architect. The ideal 
arrangement would be a Board of Professional 
control for the whole profession, but this could 
only be effectively constituted under a Regis- 
tration Act. It remains in the meantime for the 
various Societies to insist on a high standard 
of professional morals and conduct, on lines 
somewhat similar to the Society's proposals. 

Whilst on the question of the unattached 
architect, I should like to point out that the 
ranks of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in anv class are now closed to candidates other 
than those who have passed the Associateship 
Examination, but there are still very many 
qualified architects in practice who are 
unattached and are consequently * free lances,”’ 
and this seems to me to be a disadvantage to 
the profession, which would be the stronger for 
their co-operation, and, | think it should be 
the aim of this Society to do all in its power to 
enroll such of these gentlemen as are eligible 
and qualified in our ranks as members. 

It must not be forgotten that if a Registra- 
tion Act was passed it would, no doubt, 
recognise all vested interests, and consequently 
all bond fide qualified architects would be 
entitled to register, and we, by adopting the 
policy I have outlined, would only — be 
anticipating what would be compulsory when 
the Act became operative. 

The Roval Institute of British Architects 
have suceeeded in getting some 2,000 architects 
to become licentiates, but numbers of these 
appear to have joined under the misappre- 
hension that it would be quite easy, in fact, 
more. or less a matter of form, for them to 
become Fellows of the Institute. As a matter 
of fact, only ten have been able to satisfy the 
examiners, and qualify as candidates for election 
Fellows, at the first examination which has 
been held. This examination proved not to be 
a mere matter of form, but a very real test 
extending over six days. How licentiates feel 
about this I do not know, but possibly some or 
even many of them would rather be corporate 
members of a progressive and thoroughly 
up-to-date society, making for reform all the 
time, than merely non-corporate members of 
the senior body. I, for one, shall watch future 
developments “in this respect with great 
interest.” 

The President also referred to the work of the 
South African branch of the Society, and saad 
that the passing of the Transvaal Architects 


Registration Act was largely due to the energy 
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and initiative of the branch, backed by the 
financial support of ¢he parent Society, and 
further efforts were now being made by the 
branch towards extending the Act to the Union 
of South Africa. In conclusion, the President 
detailed some advantages of membership of the 
Society, which has now a total membership of 
1,200. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address. 


ili 
sila 


INTERCEPTING TRAPS IN 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


A SESSIONAL moeting of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute was held at No. 90, Buckingham 
Palace-road, S.W., on Tuesday, when a disgus- 
sion took place on the * Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Local Government 
Board on Intercepting Traps in House Drains.” 
The discussion was opened by Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the 
Council of the Institute, and in the course of 
his remarks he said that the report practically 
condemned the intercepting trap. 

He then dealt with the various indictments 
which are raised in the report against the use of 
the intercepting trap, and the conclusions at 
which the Committee have arrived in each case. 

No. ].—-That as the trap forms an obstacle to 
the passage of sewer air through the house drain 
its use renders the ventilation of sewers more 
difficult and costly. 

This contention, he said, raised the whole 
question of the ventilation of sewers. We were 
all of us acquainted with the difficulties which 
surround this subject, and the Committee had 
evidently been thoroughly aware of these 
difficulties, with which they deal at some length, 
and it was interesting to observe that on page 41, 
paragraph 119, they state : 

“ Too much importance has been attached to the 
question of sewer ventilation, for there is a considerable 
amount of evidence which indicates that the necessity 
for ventilation of sewers has been exaggerated.” 

The report went very fully into this question 
of ventilation of sewers, and arrived at the 
“ollowing conclusion : 

“If, therefore, the objection to the intercepting trap 
rested solely or mainly on its interference with sewer 
ventilation, we should be inclined to question the 
importance of such an objection.” {Page 42, par. 121.7 

He agreed with this conclusion, though no 
doubt the advocates for the abolition of the 
trap might have many arguments in favour of 
the free ventilation of sewers through the house 
drains as being the solution of the problem. 
It was contended by many persons, and the 
report also dealt with the question, that the 
presence of the trap in the house drain con- 
taining sewage, often in a state of decomposi- 
tion, largely contributed to the formation of 
gases and offensive smells in the sewer, and there 
was some considerable weight in this contention, 
if it could be shown that a house drain, without 
an intercepting trap, would never contain 
decomposing sewage. 

As to the second contention, «¢., that the 
fresh-air inlet necessitated by the provision of 
an intercepting trap, often acts as an outlet for 
foul air and creates a nuisance, Mr. Boulnois 
said :—'* This contention is supported by cone 
siderable evidence in the report, especially by 
Dr. Butler, of Willesden, who stated, inter alia, 
that diphtheria had prevailed in his district, 
more over a series of years in areas where the 

intercepting trap is universal, than in other 
areas where the trap was absent. 

The report says [page 3, par. 10}: * With few 
exceptions the evidence was unanimous that the 
inlet is an objectionable feature of the house 
drainage system,” not only as an outlet for 
smells, but also as being sometimes responsible 
for blockage of the trap through earth and 
detritus getting into it. 

The Committee, moreover, were not sure that 
& fresh-air inlet is essential for an intercepting 
trap, and they quote some experiments made by 
Mr. Steels in support of this contention. 

We shall, | think, all agree that if the fresh- 
air inlet is placed in an inappropriate position, 
it may at times become a nuisance by acting as 
an outlet for drain air instead of as an inlet, 
even if provided with a mica flap; but even if 
this is so, it may be argued that a smell coming 
from this inlet indicates that there is “ some- 
thing wrong” with the drain which requires 
remedying. In other words, the fresh-air inlet 
becomes a useful ‘“ detective.’ The remedy 
also, if a remedy is required, woul! appear to te 
that of placing the mouth of the inlet in such a 
position that, even if it did act as an outlet, it 
would be harmless,” 
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As to contention 3, é.¢., “‘ that the provision 
of a trap and its companion ventilation of the 
house drain increases the cost,” that, he said, was 
»hvions, and the report did not deal with this 
cuestion beyond stating it as a fact. 

' Contention 4 was the final indictment, and 
that which was of the greatest importance, 1.¢., 

that the intercepting trap ‘forms a serious 
impediment to the passage of sewage from the 
drain {to ithe sewer, and that this 
frequently resultsjin more or less complete 
blo kage of the drain.’ ” 

It was, he"said, this alleged blockage by the 
presence of traps in the house drains at Willesden 
tiat first called the attention of the Local 
Government. Board.as to whether the inter- 
cepting trap was not more of a danger to the 
occupiers of a dwelling-house than a safeguard 
wainst the intrusion of the air from a sewer. 
ihe whole trend of the report was in the direc- 
tion of proving that this indictment was correct, 
that such blockage may, and does often occur, 
by reason of the trap failing to clear itself, and 
that this objection caused a greater danger to 
vealth than the possible admission of sewer air 
into the house drains. 

w@ Proceeding, Mr. Boulnois said :—‘* The report 
zives the result of the systematic examinations 
by Dr. Butler of intercepting traps in his 
district, which show a total number of blocks of 
37 per cent. of the total drain inspections. 

In addition to this the Committee caused 
examinations to be made of traps in other 
districts throughout the country, with the 
result that of the traps examined 6) per cent. 
were found to be blocked at the time of examina- 
tion, and 16°2 per cent “ gave evidence that at 
one time and another they had been blocked 
sufficiently to cause an accumulation of 
sewage in the inspection chamber.” The 
total number of traps either blocked at the 
time or indicating previous blocks, amounted 
to no less than 23 per cent. of the total traps 
examined for both purposes. 

But this is not all. Mr. Patten Barber, the 
Borough Surveyor ef Isiington, carried out a 
series of exhaustive trials in order to ascertain 
what amount, if any, of the solid matters, 
usually flowing in a house drain, would be 
retained in an intercepting trap, placed in the 
usual manner upon a house drain. These 
experiments showed conclusively that with 
every class of trap he tried [seven in number], 
more or Jess solid matter was always retained in 
the trap. In some cases this amounted to from 
12 to 49 per cent. of the solid matters, and in 
others from 73 to 78 per cent 

If it were not for these experiments, it might 
be argued that some, if not all, the blockages 
might have arisen from one or other of the 
following causes: the improper fixing of the 
trap, the choice of an improperly designed 
trap; the insufficient fall of the house drain ; 
or, from its size, the admission of some foreign 
matter into the house drain ; or from some other 

suse for which the intervention of a trap 
pe was not responsible; but in view of Mr. 

Barber's experiments, which appear to have 
been carried out with great skill and care, these 

rguments appear to be inadmissible. 

It may. of course, be argued that the two- 
gallon or even the three-gallon flush is insufficient 
) keep the trap or even the house drain clear 

obstruction. . 

The remedy, if the trap is to be retained, 
appears to be either that a larger flush of water 
is necessary, or that the drain must be laid with 
a steeper gradient, or that the design of the 
present trap must be altered. 

Mr. Barber's experiments go to show this, for 
whereas a 4-in. trap, “ No. 4,” retained 79 per 

nt. of solids, an * experimental”’ trap he tried 
only retained § per cent. of the solids, and this 
after ten experiments, in which on six occasions 

» solids whatever were left in the trap. : 

With regard to the possible forcing or 
unsealing of an intercepting trap by air com- 
pression in a sewer, the Committee deal with 
this question at some lengtn, and refer to the 
Bristol experiments. They come to the very 
proper conclusion that : , 


house 


‘ 


“when a trap is forced by air pressure the water seal, 
though reduced in depth, is not liable to be destroyed "’ ; 
wid they further state [page 16, par. 50] :— 

“On the whole, therefore, it would appear, according 
to the evidence presented to us and according to our own 
experimental observations, that under practical condi- 
tions the intercepting trap usually answers its purpose 
as a barrier to the passage of air from the sewer into 
the house drain. 

With which conclusion I cordially and 
entirely agree: it is wed known that air will 
always take the least line of resistance. 
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As to the passing of rats through a trap, the 
report states that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee it is doubtful whether the trap is a 
barrier, and they give,two instances of chased 


‘rats seeking refuge through traps into house 


drains. In the cases quoted it would appear 
that the rats were actuated by fear, and that in 
order to escape they preferred a bath to sudden 
death! I am personally of opinion that the 
trap is a barrier to rats under norma! conditions, 
and that they will not pass through the water 
in a trap except under some dire pressure. I 
have known several cases of houses connected 
to old sewers which were infested with rats, and 
that these pests disappeared when the house 
drains were properly trapped and disconnected. 
It is evident that rats, like sewer air, will take 
the least line of resistance. 

I will now pass on to one of the most impor- 
tant investigations of the Committee, viz., that 
of the chemistry and bacteriology of sewer and 
drain air, on which considerable time and 
thought appear to have been devoted. 

Evidence on the chemistry of sewer air was 
laid before the Committee by such well-known 
experts as Dr. T. 8. Haldane and Dr. Hurtley, 
and the report of Professor Delépine on the 
Manchester sewers is also referred to. 

The conclusion to which the Committee 
arrived [page 20, par. 62! is as follows :— 

“The results obtained by these observers are practi- 
eally identical, and they indicate that in sewers, 
whether old or new, ventilated or unventilated, in 
which sewage is moving and is not lying stagnant, the 
air differs but little from that of the atmosphere 
outside,” 

Carbon dioxide was only found to the extent 
of from 17 to 20 parts per 10,000 as compared 
with 3 or 4 parts per 10,000 outside, the excess 
of ammonia and organic matter was almost 
negligible, and the sewer air was free from any 
appreciable trace of methane or carbon 
monoxide, and if present must have been due 
to the admission of coal gas. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen also, they state, is not 
present ia the air of sewers. In some sewers, 
notably at St. Helens, Lancashire, this gas is 
found, due to the nature of the trade efflnents 
discharged into the sewers, but, of course, this 
is a rather abnormal case. 

Dr. Haldane, however, has found that this 
gas is given off in considerable quantity “ from 
the traps of house drains in which sewage is apt 
to be retained, such as large frease traps.”’ 

This evidence by Dr. Haldane is another 
serious indictment of the trap, although in this 
case he refers specially to “ large grease traps.” 

With regard to the smel) of sewer air, which 
is evidently not due to sulphuretted hydrogen, 
but more probably fram “the presence of 
minute quantities of a variety of volatile 
substances,” the report says, “it is doubtful 
whether the smell of sewer air is usually more 
offensive than drain air,” and that “ untrapped 
waste pipes of sinks and lavatories discharging 
into the open air’ may cause a “ serious 
nuisance 

The Committee are further of opinion that 
the effect of smell on the human body may not 
only be repugnant, but that “ there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that it may produce definite 
ill-health.”’ 

With regard to the bacteriology of sewer air, 
they made many investigations, and, inter alia, 
they say: 

“ The bacteriology of sewer air has been the subject 
of many investigations, and in one respect the results 
obtained have been practically uniform, namely in 
showing that notwithstanding the immense number of 


microbes in sewage, the number to be found in sewer 
air is extremely small,” 


Further, they say that :— 


“It seems also clearly established that not only the 
bulk of the bacteria of sewer air are derived from the 
atmosphere, but also that bacteria of sewage origin 
(that is, those that may be pathogenic) are very rarely 
‘ap oe in sewer air, and that, when their presence can 

ve detected at all, their number is very small.” 


They then deel with the bacteriology of drain 
air as distinguished from sewer air, and quote the 
experiments made by Colonel Horrocks, Dr. 
Andrews, Dr. Renney, and Professor Winslow, 
and they arrive at the conclusion that there are 
more microbes in drain than in sewer air, and 
that this is mainly accounted for by “ splash- 
ing,” which occurs in the passage of sewage in 
a house drain, “* especially when falling from a 
height or passing through a trap.” This makes 
a further, and rather unexpected, condemna- 
tion of the intercepting trap, and I do not see 
how splashing could be prevented in a soil pipe 
unless it were made in the form of a spiral, and 
even then I fear there would be some splashing. 
The question of the possible passage of microbes 


~ 
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from sewers into drains is dealt with a: 
considerable length, and altogether no less : han 
fourteen es of the report are devoted to (exp 
questions of the chemistry and bacterio),. of 
sewer and drain air. The conclusions at y jc) 
the Committee arrive are as follows [pag. 43 
par. 97] :— 


very 


“The results of these experiments emphasi:« 


point to which we have already referred, namely, thet 


the bacteriological evidence indicates that if any q. 
terial danger exists at all in house drainage, it is +, },. 
found in the drain air that may escape from the ou! |or. 
of ventilating shafte of house drains. But even this 
danger requires to be regarded in its true perspective 
as we have pointed out.’ [ Pars. 91 and 92. | ; 


The paragraphs bere referred to are of 6». 
siderable length, and refer, so far as f understay:| 
them, to the important point a8 to wheter 
disease germs from a neighbouring house can 
find their way through an untrapped drain into 
the house in question. This seems to be the 
crux of the whole question. The object of the 
intercepting trap as I have always understood 
it, is to sever, or isolate, the house from the joint 
drainage of other houses in order to secure 
safety from possible infection from other hous». 
It would appear from this important report that 
it is extremely donbtful if this result os been 
obtained, and that, notwithstanding ‘th: 
numerous legal cases that have been fought and 
won on the question of sewer air entering houses 
and causing disease and even death, we are now 
told that drain air is more dangerous than sewer 
air, and that the intercepting trap is not only a 
delusion and a snare, but that it is a positive 
danger to the health of the inhabitants owing tc 
its liability to choke, the accumulation of 
sewage which it holds, the germs which it emits, 
the splashing which it causes, and its inter. 
ference with the proper ventilation of the 
sewere. 

Mr. R. Reed (City Surveyor. Gloucester) 
expressed his entire approval with the report 
of the Departmental Committee. The trap, he 
said was patented in a panic, and was a useless 
and dangerous obstruction which peralysed the 
action of the drain, and rendered it filthy 
throughout. He trusted that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would withdraw the by-law, and 
that sanitary inspectors and building inspectors 
would display as much zeal in removing as they 
had done in inserting the trap. If it was 
abolished they would get real cleanliness 
instead of a sham. 

Dr. P. Boobbyer (Medical Officer of Health, 


Nottingham) whilst unhesitatingly accepting 
the scientific results and conclusions of the 
distinguished investigators, demurred to the 


general application of the results assumed to 
cases essentially different from that which 
furnished them. The behaviour of sewers 
in difforent localities was ae diverse as thei 
method of construction, their situation, and 
their contents. Speaking generally, he was 
in favour of retaining the intercepting 
trap. He was strongly of opinion that their 
aim should be rather in the direction of 
improving the construction of these traps ard 
securing regular flushing and cleansing than !" 
attempting their abolition 

Mr. TT. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.& 
Manchester, gave the results of some experi 
ments he had made with artificial fecal matte: 

Mr. F. Sumner, M.Inst.C.E. (City of London) 
— strongly against intercepting a where 
the distance from the trap to the lavator) 
was of any great distance. He considered that 
the report sounded the death-knell of 
intercepting trap. He strongly advocated t’..t 
house A should be made of iron, and »#'! 
that for a reasonable sized house the ext' 
“——e would not be more than 20 per cen! 

yr. W. Butler, speaking from his experi«' 
at Willesden, was against the intercep': 
trap, and said that in most cases peo} 
were not aware of the choking of dra 
He advocated that drains should be ma: 
in such a manner, whether they had int 
cepting traps or not, that choking wo" 
become apparent immediately. At present | 
brickwork of the manholes permitted perco! 
tion. 

Dr. Parkes (Medical Officer of Healt), 
Chelsea) discussed the question of how fa 
stoppages of drains were due to the faults 
laying of drains, to the bad form of trap forme) 
used, and to the use of 6 in. traps where 4 }'- 
traps would be sufficient ; and, what was t)« 
most important point of all, the faulty °c! 
nexion of the intercepting traps with the sewe'> 

Mr. Van Putten (Lewisham) as one who tor 4 


; 


long time had been against intercepting tr)» 
welcomed the report. 


He had no objection 
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to the use of such traps being made optional, 
but he hoped the London County Council would 
see to it that they were not made compulsory. 

Mr. A. J. Dickinson (Redditch) said the chief 
question to consider was as to what effect the 
‘eport would have on their future poliey with 
regard to interceptors, and he thought the 
Local Government Board would sanction the 
omission of the by-law requiring its provision. 
the Redditch Urban District Council had 
issued a cireular to architects and builders, 
tating that in view of the report they cannot 
enforce their by-law requiring interception traps 
and fresh air inlets to he provided on the drains 
of new buildings. In future, plans will be 
inproved if they showed all drain openings to 
ho properly trapped, and if a 4 in. vent shaft be 
provided at the highest point of the drains. 

Mr. G, Bertram Hartfree, F.S.1. (Alton), referred 
to the various recommendations of the Depart - 
mental Committee, and asked if traps were 
abolished would every house drain take a share in 
the ventilation of the sewer ? He thought not. 

As a number of other speakers had expressed 
their desire to take part in the discussion, the 
sitting was adjourned till Tuesday at cight 


o clock. 
eerie oi ee 


THE HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF 
GAS FOR HEATING AND 
LIGHTING. 


At the recent Manchester meeting of the 
British Commercial Gas Association Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, F.C.S.. F.LC., read an 
interesting paper on the “ Hygienic Aspects 
of Gas for Heating and Lighting in Home, 
School, and Workshop,” in the course of which 
he said ;— 

“Dr. Haldane and Dr. Leonard Hill have 
demonstrated that carbon dioxide, even when 
present in such enormously increased quantities 
is 3 to 4 per cent., has no effect except to deepen 
the breathing. They have also demonstrated that 
the oxygen in the air may be reduced to 17°5 per 
ent. without interfering with the ordinary 
functions of life, and that, in point of fact, the 
discomfort and oppression caused in badly- 
ventilated rooms have nothing to do with the 
hemical composition of the air. So that to-day 
our views on ventilation are in a condition of 
active change, and we are coming to the con- 
clusion that the percentages of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide within the limits of the quantity 
found in the worst-ventilated rooms are im- 
material, and health is dependent upon tem- 
perature, moisture, and movement of air, the 
latter being one of the most important factors. 

The old phase of thought and knowledge 
\ith regard to our views on ventilation, which 
future generations may justly call the ** chemical 
quality era,”’ is fast passing away, and the idea 
that the percentage of carbon dioxide may be 
taken as the criterion of the effect of the air of a 
room on health would soon be as dead as the 
percentage of oxygen standard if it were not for 
the fact that accepted theories die hard, and 
that it is to the interest of some to keep the 
carbon dioxide skeleton dancing on its stick. 
rhe ease, however, with which carbon dioxide 
can be estimated makes it a valuable indicator, 
and as long as it is recognised that it is merely 
an index and not an active factor in destroying 
health its presence will be taken advantage of 
in tracing air movements, 

There is no phase of the subject of ventilation 
that has received more attention, has been more 
logmatised about, or more misrepresented 
than the effect of artificial illuminants on the 
iit of confined spaces. When electric lighting 
tirst became popular the two great features that 
ippealed to the public were that it was more 
onvenient to press down a switch than to find 
‘ match, turn on the tap, and light the gas, 
ind, secondly, that, as it abstracted nothing from 
the air and added nothing to it, electric light 
inust be more healthful in a confined space. 

[ remember well the first doubt that ever 
rossed my mind arose when lecturing in a 
‘ell-known London hall, in which I had given 
nany lectures before when it was lighted by gas 
un-burners, and had never felt any oppression. 
on this occasion, however, the: hall had just 
Hlossomed out in the fuil glory of electric light, 
ind I felt. it unpleasantly stuffy, while two of 

‘he audience felt faint and had to be taken out. 
In consequence of this I made some experiments 
inaroom having a capacity of 2,700 cubic ft., 
‘nd obtained the totally (to me) unexpected 
result that when the room was lighted by two 
Welsbach “C” burners and mantles on a 
pendant, each consuming 4 cubic ft. of gas 
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per hour, the air at the breathing level in the 
room was far purer and fresher than when three 
16-candle incandescent electric lam were 
used; and that the result became the more 
markedly in favour of gas the larger the number 
of reople in the room. 

Further experiment showed that the cause of 
this unexpected phenomenon was that the 
strong uprush of heated products of combustion 
from the gas-burners drew up the emanations 
from the skin and lungs of the occupants, 
charred and sterilised any germs that accom- 
panied them, and, reaching the ceiling at a 
temperature of 12 deg. higher than when 
electric light was employed, diffused through 
the plaster so rapidly as to draw fresh air into 
the lower portion and create a brisk draught 
under the door of the room, and. while so 
diffusing, filtered off the charred remains of 
germs and organic matter on the whitewashed 
ceiling, thus giving the blackened area which 
always occurs on the ceiling above the gas- 
light in town air, and marks the beneficent 
work of sterilisation that the gas-flame is carrv- 
ing on, and not, as the advocate of electric 
light always insists, imperfect combustion. 


Purifying Properties of Whitewas’:. 

Soon after these experiments had been made 
Sir George Livesey commenced his celebrated 
attack upon the sulphur clauses, and, in order 
to prove his contention that lime purification 
was not essential for a domestic gas supply, 
took a small house near the Old Kent-road, in 
which Dr. Otto Hehner and Dr. Rideal made 
a long research upon the influence of the sulphur 
in the gas upon the air of the rooms if iron 
purification only replaced the previous methods. 
These investigators found that it made no 
difference to the air of the room whether lime 
purification had been used or not ; but the most 
startling fact was that, after burning large 
quantities of the gas in small rooms with the 
grate, doors, and windows closed, they found 
no more sulphur acids in the air of the room 
than in the atmosphere outside the house, and 
often less. The explanation of these facts was 
that the plaster and whitewash of the cciling 
and walls consisted largely of calcium carbonate, 
and that, as the heated products of combustion 
escaped through them by diffusion, the sulphur 
acids became fixed as sulphates and sulphites 
of calcium ; while the portion that got cooled 
below the temperature necessary for rapid 
diffusion was to a certain extent absorbed by 
contact with the whitewashed ceiling. As the 
rooms were made as airtight as possible, the 
exterior air that entered to take the place of 
the heated products had to pass in through the 
plaster. and so underwent a purification that 
led to the sulphur in the room being sometimes 
l-ss than in the open air. A convincing proof 
that this was the true explanation was found 
by varnishing the ceiling and walls, when the 
sulphur acids in the air increased pro rata with 
the amount of sulphur in the gas. 


Gas and Air Motion. 

Following up the subject, Dr. 8, Rideal made 
an exhaustive research upon the ‘ Relative 
Hygienic Value of Gas and Electric Lighting,” 
which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute in 1908, and from 
which he came to the conclusion that, ** owing 
to the better ventilation obtained by gas, the 
products of combustion are not found in the 
air in anything like the proportion which might 
be expected—the temperature and humidity in 
an occupied room being no greater than when 
the room is lit with electric light.’ Since these 
facts were first’ published many experiments of 
this character have been made both in this 
country and abroad ; but as far as I know not 
one iota of rebutting evidence has been forth- 
coming—all the results showing beyond doubt 
the importance of the heat given by the com- 
bustion of the gas in setting air in motion, 
promoting diffusion, and, over a given period, 
drawing in fresh air in so much larger a ratio 
than it gives off polluting products that the 
air in the breathing zone of a closed room is 
purer than with electric light, which gives off 
no products but has a smaller influence in 
creating motion of the air. 

Dr. Leonard Hill, who has devoted his life to 
a study of the hygienics of the body, in this 
year’s Presidential Address to the Physiological 
Section of the British Association, defined the 
conditions essential to any good system of 
ventilation as being :—(1) Movement, coolness, 
and proper degree of relative moisture in the 
air ;. (2) reduction of the mass influence of 
pathogenic bacteria. A stagnant atmosphere is 
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perhaps the worst enemy to health. The body 
is as dependent upon the action of the skin as 
upon the lungs for throwing off the waste pro- 
ducts of life, and in an hour evaporation gets 
rid of some 700 grains of moisture from the 
skin and lungs. If the air is stagnant and still, 
the moisture-laden emanations from the body 
are entangled by the clothes, and a humid layer 
of foul air hinders further evaporation, throwing 
such a strain on the system that a feeling of 
malaise rapidly arises ; while if the air around 
the body is in motion and sufficiently removed 
from its saturation point for moisture, this 
blanketing of ‘the body docs not occur, and 
evaporation continues its beneficent work of 
throwing off waste products and regulating the 
body temperature. 

Here, then, are two of the most important 
factors in ventilation—-movement of the air to 
prevent stagnation, and keeping the air suffi- 
ciently removed from its saturation point to 
allow proper action of the skin. As regards 
air movement, this may be brought about 
either by the natural method of air currents 
resulting from difference in weight of volumes 
of air, or by artificial methods, such as fans or 
blowers. . 


Mistaken Ideas. 

There are still among us people who believe 
that carbon dioxide is the root of all hygienic 
evil, and that as it is so much heavier than air 
that it can be poured from one vessel to another 

-they believe that the forces which cause air 
to rise will be insufficient to cause the ascension 
of the products of combustion and respiration. 
let me, however, remind those individuals of 
the old fire balloon, in which the combustion of 
some burning spirit on a sponge renders the 
products—the same as from gas—so light that 
not only do they ascend but carry up the weight 
of the balloon envelope. with a margin to 
spare. It is upon this power of setting air in 
motion and promoting diffusion that gas bases 
a good deal of its hygienic superiority as an 
illuminant ; while the sterilising effect of the 
flame and the trace of sulphurous acid in the 
products gives the reduction in organic matter 
and bacteria that forms the second desideratum 
of Dr. Leonard Hill's perfect system of 
ventilation. 

As the amount of heat for a unit of light 
given by incandescent gas lighting is so far in 
excess of that given by the electric incandescent 
lamp. and as water vapour is one of the chief 
products of the combustion of gas, it may appear 
to some that the coolness and proper degree of 
relative moisture insisted on by Dr. Hill can 
be obtained only by lighting by electricity ; 
while Dr. Hill himself has shown that an electric 
fan will give the necessary movement. Apart 
from the cost of using extra current for a fan 
to complete the work of a source of light that 
is already dearer than gas, it must be remem- 
bered that the air under these conditions 
becomes so befouled with decomposing organic 
matter as to be unpleasant to the nose, even if 
not actually injurious to health; and we have 
no desire to live in an atmosphere having an 
odour of the kind that greets us when we reach 
the booking-office of a Tube station from the 
comparatively fresh air of the street. Cer- 
tainly we rapidly get acclimatised to it, and in 
a few minutes our nose ceases to be worried 
by it; but the esprit de corps is still there, 
although electric light, electric fan, blower, and 
pump have all been working their hardest to 
keep the air fresh, an.l there is certainly no 
stagnation. . r 

I have no desire to make any invidious 

remarks with regard to electric lighting. There 
is no doubt as to its convenience and decorative 
value in houses built with proper regard to 
ventilation, in which lofty rooms, ceiling 
ventilators, and Tobin tubes amply safeguard 
the health of the inhabitants ; but I do strongly 
protest against the methods of the electrician 
who attempts to displace gas as an illuminant 
in the homes of the large proportion (where 
small rooms devoid of any scheme of ventila- 
tion other than those provided by the fireplace 
and jerrybuilders are the rule) by false state- 
ments as to the dangers of gas, which, under 
these conditions, is an invaluable engine of 
ventilation. . . . 


Hygienic Claims of th2 Gas-Fire. 

In considering the hygienic claims of the 
gas-stove we must take into account, first, the 
way in which the heat passes from the stove 
to the room and its occupants. With the coal- 
fire this is done almost entirely by radiant heat, 
which does not directly raise the temperature 
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of the air, but radiates heat to the floor, walls, 
and furniture, which absorb it and again slowly 
part with a portion of their heat to the air in 
contact with them ; so that the walls and other 
solid bodies in the room are at a higher tem- 
perature than the air. There is no doubt as to 
this being the true method of heating. It is the 
way that Nature heats the world, and the sun’s 
rays beating down through the atmosphere 
leave it fresh and unwarmed ; but as they reach 
solid matter they rapidly raise its temperature, 
and the solids, in turn, by convection gradually 
warm the air. 

Apart from its being much more healthy to 
breathe cool than hot air, there is another 
important point to consider. ‘The normal tem- 
perature of the body is 98 dég. Fahr. ; and this 
temperature is maintained by the ‘slow com- 
hustion processes going on in the body. By 
the laws ‘of radiation a heated surface parts 
with its heat more or less rapidly, aceording to 
the temperature of the surrounding bodies ; so 
that if a person be sitting in a room filled with 
warm air, but near to a wall colder than the 
air, his body will rapidly part with heat by 
radiation to the wall, and a sensation of chill 
is the result. With the open fire this is never 
the case, as the radiant heat from the fire 
heats the walls of the room to a temperatyre 
higher than that of the air. 

When, however. a room is heated by hot- 
water pipes, steam, or any of the central 
methods of heating now so popular, the tem- 
perature ts raixed by convection—that is, the 
air in contact with the heating surface is raised 
in temperature, &xpands, and sets up convection 
currents, this taking place until the whole of 
the air in the building is raised to a given tem- 
perature, Heating of this kind, however, 
always suffers from the drawback that the air 
is hotter than the walls and other solid bodies ; 
so that, although a room may feel oppressively 
hot, a chill may result from the body radiating 
heat to the walls. 

In the best forms of gas-fire the burning gas 
heats radiating material in such a way that a 
very large percentage of the heat of the gas is 
onverted into radiant heat, and passes into 
the room in the same wav that the heat from a 
clear coal-fire does: while the convection heat, 
whi h used to he the chief source of the heat 
of the vas-fire, has been reduced to a minimum. 
The efticiency of the stoves has been so in- 
creased that over 60 per cent. of the total heat 
in the gas is utilised ; so that, in heating effect, 
the gas-stove js far superior to the coal-fire. . J 

Probably the most valuable work on the 
hygienic aspect of gas heating and lighting is 
to be found in some work done by Dr. F. 8. 
foogoed on the ventilation of the wards of the 
Lewisham Infirmary, in which he carefully 
compared the condition of the air in a ward 
heated by gas-fires and illuminated by in- 
candescent burners with that of a ward heated 
by open coal-fires and without artificial illu- 
mination. He proved conclusively not only 
that gas consumed in modern incandescent 
burners can be used for lighting without any 
detriment to health, but that, in fact, it 
assistet ventilation by the increased circulation 
of the air, and that a vas-fire, properly con- 
structed and fixed, not only does not vitiate 
the air, but is a valuable adjunct to the ventila- 
tion of the room, apart from its manifest 
advantages in reliability, avoidance of noise, 
freedom from dust, and e« onomy in use, 


Where Convected Heat may be Used. 


While with justice we condemn utterly all 
systems of heating which raise the temperature 
of the air by convection alone, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that when rooms or halls of 
large cubical content have to be warmed 
convection, which is a chief or primary source 
of heating, should never be used, may yet play 
a very useful réle as a secondary adjunct to 
radiant heat. Where convected heat is used as 
a sole method of heating, the air has to be 
raised to a high temperature to ensure its 
carrying the heat over a large area; and this 
excessive heating makes it so hungry for 
moisture that the discomforts incidental to the 
old gas-stove are reproduced, and we have 
conditions of the most unhygienic character. 
For raising the temperature of the air of a 
large space two or three degrees, to aid and 
hasten the effect of radiant heat, what I may 


call “ low temperature convection ” is often of 
the greatest value. 


lake, for example, a large schoolroom on a 
y. No single gas or coal fire 
could supply the radiant heat to warm the 


cold winter's day. 
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whole room to the right degree before it was 
occupied in the morning; but if radiators—so 
called because they give nothing but convected 
heat—are fixed in two or more places below 
the windows, they will give the air the two or 
three degrees necessary to enable the radiant 
heat of the gas-fire to quickly complete its work 
of raising the temperature of the solids in the 
room, and yet in no way will detract from the 
hygienic conditions, For such a purpose gas- 
heated steam or hot-water radiators answer 
perfectly well, . . .”’ 


a a 
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Landiord and Tenant. 

The law of landlord and tenant. bristles with 
technicalities, and nearly every monthly part 
of the * Law Reports’ contains some decision 
on this branch of law. 

The case of Stait vr. Turner, reported in the 
current issue, exemplifies some a the difficult 
points which arise. 

A certain house in New Cavendish-street 
was let by the plaintiff to a doctor on Sep- 
tember 29, 1897, on a lease of twenty-one years, 
containing the usual repairing covenants, and 
power was given by the lease to the lessee 
to determine the tenancy at the end of the 
first seven or fourteen years by giving six 
calendar months’ notice in writing and paying 
the rent one month before the determination 
of the tenancy and performing the covenants. 

There was power to assign the lease by 
lhoence of the The doctor in 1899 
assigned the lease to a lady, and in 1902 she 
assigned again to another lady, licence having 
been obtained to both assignments. This latter 
lady fell in arrear with the rent, and removed 
her furniture, leaving no address. The lessors 
then informed the doctor they should look to 
him for the rent. T doctor succeeded in 
tracing the lady, and she handed over the lease 
and the two assignments, and gave an under- 
taking to surrender or assign the lease to 
him: but this was never carried out. The 
doctor spent considerable sums in repairs, and 
on September 29, 1906, with the lessors’ licence 
in writing, assigned the premises to one 
Macnab. On March 8, 1911, Macnab gave 
notice to the lessors to determine the lease on 
the following September 29—i.7., at the end 
of fourteen vears. The lessors objected that 
this notice was ineffectual on two grounds, 
First, because the legal estate in the lease was 
not vested in the lessor, the doctor, or his 
assignee, it never having been formally re- 
assigned to him by the lady ; and secondly, 
because the premises had not been put in 
repair or the rent paid according to a con 
dition of the lease one month before the lease 
was determimed 

Both these points were decided in the 
plaintiffs’ (the lessors) favour, but the most 
important to lessees to note is the second, as 
it was held that the performance of all the 
conditions and covenants in the lease are a 
condition precedent to the termination of the 
lease As the le ase Was held to be still sub 
sisting judgment was entered against the 
doctor for a quarter's rent to Christmas, 1911, 
but on the terms of the assignment to Macnab, 
which, although purporting to be made by 
the assignor as “* beneficial owner,”’ contained 
a clause relieving the assignor from getting in 
any outstanding legal estate. An order was 
made upon Macnab to indemnify the doctor 
against the amount decreed against him in the 
action for the quarter’s rent, together with the 
plaintiff's costs and his own costs as between 
solicitor and client. 


The Right to Support. 

The case of London and North-Western 
Railway Company r. Howley Park Coal and 
Cannel Company (noted the Builder, April 21, 
1911) haa been carried to the House of Lords 
on one of the points which was decided in the 
railway company’s favour in the Court of 
Appeal. The case is of considerable im- 
portance, as the point had never before been 
decided. The railway company had aequired 
a tunnel from another cotmpany in 1852, which 
had been constructed in 1845 under a special 
Act of Parliament, which incorporated the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The 
coal company were lessees of coal-beds adjacent 
to the tunnel. The coal company were in- 
tending to work the coal lying outside the 
40 yds. limit prescribed in the Aet. which 
workings oak deprive the tunnel of lateral 
support, and the railway company applied for 
an injunction to restrain them from so doing. 
The coal company contended that the Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, which in 
sects. 77 to 85 contains what is known as the 
‘mining code,” applied, and that if the 
railway company Tired 
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be left unworked, they must adopt the pro. 
cedure provided by that Act Pay com. 
pucieatinn. The House of Lords, affirming th. 

ourt of Appeal, have held that the Ac: doe 
not apply outside the 40 yds. or other pre 
scribed limit, and in no way takes away thy 
common law right to support outside the | imi; 
The injunction, therefore, was granted. 
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Kixo’s Bexcn DivistoN: Drvisionan Cover. 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and Justice: 
- CHANNELL and Avorr.) 

A Builder's Appeal. 

Mr. Warten Howttnae, builder, of Ruislip 
was the unsuccessful appellant before the Cour 
on Thursday, October 31, against a convict 
recorded against him by the Uxbridge Justice 
in July last for contravening a section of tho 
Public Health Act by building the main walls 
of a dwelling at Ruislip without the petmis 
sion of the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District 
Council. The case came before the Court on 
a rule nisi for certiorari directed to the 
pete Justices, calling on them to show 
cause why the conviction should not be brought 
up to be quashed. 

Mr. Cotes Preedy, appearing for the Justice: 
said Mr. Hollidge’s cbieetion was that Mr 
F. M. Elgood, the Chairman of the Urban 
District Council which was taking the proceed 
ings against him, sat on the Beneh during th 
hearmg of the summons, and his presence was 
prejudicial to the case for Mr. Hollidge. As a 
matter of fact, what happened was this. Mr 
Elgood was the Chairman of the Urban 
Council, and was also a Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex. He was also a surveyor. He 
had assisted to adjudicate in cases heard 
previous to that .against Mr. Hollidge, but 
when that case was called on he moved from 
the other justices and occupied a seat—although 
on the Bench—at a little distance away. He 
took no part in the proceedings, and did not 
adjudicate. Mr. Cotes Preedy argued, there 
fore, that Mr. Elgood's presence on the Bencli 
was in no way prejudicial. 

Mr. MeMorran, K.C., who appeared for the 
Urban District Council, said there was 
authority to the effect that no objection could 
be taken to a Justice who was an interested 
person sitting on the Bench during the pro- 
ceedings in which he was interested, provided 
he took no active part in the hearing. There 
was no real evidence that either Mr. Hollidge 
or his solicitor negatived the fact that they 
knew Mr. Elgood was the Chairman of the 
Council. 

Mr. Justice Avory: The solicitor does 

Counsel said he did not think he really did 
What the solicitor said in his affidavit was that 
he did not know Mr. Elgood was Chairman ot! 
the Council. He knew, apparently, that Mr 
Elgood was a member of the Council, but he 
made no objection to his being on the Bencii 
A mere membership of the Council would not 
disqualify Mr. Elgood from acting on the 
Bench, providing that he took no part in the 
meeting which authorised the proceedings to 
be taken. After calling attention to affidavits 
of Justices who swore that Mr. Elgood did not 
adjudicate or take any part in the hearing o! 
the case against Mr. MeMorran, Counsel 
argued that Mr. Hollidge’s contentions could 
not prevail. 

Mr. Courthope Munro, for Mr. Hollidy:. 
said he would argue that the mere fact 1). 
Mr. Elgood sat on the Bench was sufficien! "' 
the circumstances to invalidate the proceedinz: 
Both his client and his solicitor swore th! 
they did not know that Mr. Elgood was Ch«' 
man of the Council, or they would have tes’ 
objection to his sitting on the Bench. 

After hearing further argument, the Cou 
dismissed the appeal, the Lord Chief Just: 
remarking that he was not satisfied that | 
appellant and his solicitor did not know +! 

r. Elgood was Chairman of the prosecu! 
Council. He would not decide whether ¢ 
mere sitting of Mr. Elgood on the Bes" 
invalidated the proceedings, because he w+ 
not able to properly judge on the mater 
before him, 
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Kine’s Benen Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice Horrmer and a Conn’ 
Jury.) 
Action by Builders : 
Bridge Barrett & Ce,, Ltd., v. Eardley & 
Smith 


THis case was heard last week, the plaintil’s 
being- Messrs, Bridge Barrett & Co., a 
builders, of John-street, Adelphi, en. ped 
fendants, who were now suing upon 3 “goo 
claim, were Messrs, Eardley & Smyth, root 
furnishers and decorators, of Baker-street- 
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claim was for a proportion of the costs 

curred by defendants in defending a counter- 
claim im @ previoug action before Mr. Verey, 
ficial Referee. y 
Mr. Frank Mellor, for the plaintiffs, said 
is clients had obtained judgment in the 
riginal action with a stay of execution pend 
ng the hearing of the defendants’ counter 
faim, and the only question for the Court 
now was the hearing of this counterclaim, 
Mr. J. P. Valetta, in opening the case for 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth, said that in June. 
1910, the plaintiffs were employed by his 
clients to do certain work for them at the 
house of Mr. John White, at 65, Redeliffe- 
gardens, 8.W. The work in question included 
the taking up of the floor of the butler’s 
pantry in the basement, and when this was 
done it Was noted the jomsts and floor were 
rotten. Accordingly new joists, plates, and 
jloorbeards were put down. By August, Messrs 
Eardley & Smyth wrote to the plaintiffs, 
Messrs, Bridge Barrett & Co., pointing out 
that for some reason the house had become 
very wet by the window of the kitchen and 
scullery, and asking them to search for any 
leak and repair it. The leak could not be 
located, and about the end of November, Mr. 
White, who had been away, returned to the 
house, and soon after this a new system of 
hot-water supply had to be installed. Even 
tually, on December 31, 1910, the leak was 
located, and it was brought to the notice of 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth that it was nothing 
more than a nail which had been driven 
through a lead pipe which rested upon one of 
the joists in the pantry. Upon that, Mr 
White wrote to Messrs Bridge Barrett, and 
they, in reply, said they had nothing to do 
with the leak. 

On June 2, 1911, this was the position. Mr 


White owed Messrs. Eardley & Smyth 2777. 
i . , y 

still, and Messrs. Eardley & Smvth owed 

Messrs, Bridge Barrett & Co.. 244. Under 


those circumstances, it having been brought 
to Mesers. Bridge Barrett's notice that there 
was @ possibility of trouble, Mr. Bridge Barret? 
got on to the telephone to Mesers. Eardley 
& Smyth and asked for payment of that 24/. 
Mr. Smyth told Mr. Barrett that Mr. White 
was likely to claim damages for the leak 
‘caused by the nail in the pantry floor bys 
one of your men.’ Mr. Tarrett replied: 
“Surely not after the job has been finished 
six months! I] did not do it.” He then 
abruptly broke off the conversation, and the 
samme day issued and served a writ for the 
balance of 24/. owing. Messrs. Eardley & 
Smyth went to their solicitor, Mr. Jacob, and 
on his advice they gave Messrs. Bridge Barrett 
& Co. a cheque for the amount. At that time 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth were giving Messrs. 
Bridge Barrett work to do at exhibitions lke 
Olympia and other places. Mr. Smyth saw 
Messrs. Bridge Barrett from time to time, 
and the latter's attitude throughout was that 


it could not have been their man who was 
responsible for the leak. Efforts were made 
to arrive at a settlement with Mr. White 


regarding the leak, but he remained obdurate 
He had been to the expense of putting in a 
new hot-water system, which was no longer 
needed when the leak was located, and wanted 
damages 

On April 28 Messrs. Eardley & Smyth issued 
a writ against Mr. White for 277/.. and under 
an order Mr. White paid 175/. into Court. 
admitting liability. He objected to the re- 
maining 102/. of the account, and filed a 
counterelaim for damages. Upon receiving the 
particulars of the counterclaim, Mr. Jacob 
called upon Mr. Bridge Barrett, who again 
ridiculed the idea of his men having caused 
the leakage 

The case came before Mr. Verey, the Official 
Referee, when Mr. Bridge Barrett gave 
evidence that neither he nor his men had any 
thing to do with the damage at Mr. White's. 
The result of the case was, that of the claim 


for 1027. the Official Referee allowed 
27/. 5s. 4d.. and on the counterclaim by 
Mr. White he allowed the same figure. In his 


judgment the Official Referee said: “1 find 
upon the evidence that a nail driven through 
the floor by the plaintiffs’ workmen caused the 
leak and affected the hot-water system.” Mr. 
White was awarded the costs of the action, 
and Messrs. Eardley & Smyth had in conse 
quence become liable for the payment of 
nearly 800/. That action, concluded Counsel, 
would never have been persiste! in but for the 
advice given by Mr. Bridge Barrett. 

Mr. Herbert Eardley, one of the defendants, 
said in evidence that the case occupied eight 
days before the Official Referee. 

Mr. Perey Smyth, the other defendant, also 
gave evidence. 

In presenting the plaintiffs’ defence, Mr. 
Mellor said it had not been made out on 
behalf of the defendants that the injury to 
the pipe was caused by one of Messrs. Bridge 
Barrett & Co.'s workmen, and unhleas they 
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could prove that Messrs, Bridge Barrett’s men 
had been responsible, the whole case must fall 
to the ground. What Messrs. Bridge Barrett's 
workmen had to do was to put in new sleeper 
walls, relay the joists, and then put down new 
boards upon the floor. In the course of that 
work, as plumbing was going on at the house, 
the foreman told the men that two boards 
running across the end of the room should be 
left up, so that the plumbing should pot bo 
interfered with. After all the boards, except 
these two, had been nailed down, orders were 
received to place air bricks in the front of the 
pantry wall, In order to do so it was necessary 
for the workmen to get down under the floor, 
und they actually got down through the space 
where the two boards had been left. None of 
Messrs, Barrett's workmen at any time nailed 
down the two boards which had been deft 
When their men left, these two boards were 
still up. In regard to Mr. Bridge Barrett, his 
attitude now was the same as it had been ail 
along—that he was not resnonsible. 

Evidence for the defence was then called. 

Answering questions left to them by the 
Judge, the jury found that the hole in the 
pipe was caused by Messrs. Bridge Barrett & 
Co., and that Messrs. Eardley & Smytir acted 
reasonably in defending the counterclaim of 
Mr. White. His Lordshin entered judgment 
for Messrs. Eardley & Smyth, the defendants, 
and left the amount to be paid to them to be 


assessed by Mr. Verevy. 


Orrician Rereree’s Covert. 
(Before Mr. H. W. Verey.) 
Builder's Claim against Surgeon: Dentist. 
Mr. Verey concluded, after a lengthy hear- 
ing, on November 4, the hearing of a claim bv 
Messrs. R. Gulson & Sons, of Hampstead, 
builders and decorators, against Dr. Henry 
Wren Olver, a surgeon-dentist, of 10. Park 
Portiand-place, of 675/. 6s.. balan 
for work done at 10, Park 


crescent, 
of an account 
crescent 

Mr. Kingsbury represented Messrs. Robert 
William Gulson and Alfred Gulson, suing as 
administrators of the estate of the Jate 
Robert William Gulson, their father, who 
traded under the style and title of R. Gulson 
& Sons. Mr. Nelson appeared for the defendant 
The defendant formerly carried on business 
in Harley-street, but he was minded in 1908 
to move to a better house at 10, Park-crescent, 
at which the plaintiffs were engaged by him 
to carry out decorative and repairing work, 
so that he might reside and practise his pro- 
fession there. The total charges of the plain- 
tiff came to 1,036/. 6s. Td. Three payments 
on account totalled 361/. Os. 7d., leaving 
675/. 6s. sued for The defendant paid a 
further 400/. into Court as sufficient to satisfy 
the claim. 

Having heard evidence and arguments on 
both sides. the Official Referce said he thought 
evidence for the defendant was to be relied 
upon. He came to the clear conclusion, upon 
the whole facts of the case, that the 400/. paid 
into Court, with the sum paid previously, was 
sufficient to satisfy the claim. There would be 
judgment for tke defendant. Plantiff would 
have the costs up to the date of the payment 
into Court, and defendant would have the costs 
thereafter. The 400/. would remain in Court 
until the costs were paid. 


Kixe’s Bencn Division: Divisionar Cover 
(Before the Lorn Crrer Jcstice and Mr. 
Justice DarLINnc.} 

A Builder and the Insurance Act. 

On Friday, November 8, the Court heard 
an application made by Mr. Jellicoe on behalf 
of Mr. Walter Slate, a builder, of Islington, 
for a rule nisi for certiorari to the magistrate 
at the North London Police Court directing 
him to show cause wihy three convictions 
against Mr. Slate for non-compliance with the 

Insurance Act should not be quashed 

Mr. Jellicoe explained that Mr. Slate was 
charged at the Police Court on three informa- 
tions preferred against him by an inspector 
under the Act, and charging him with having 
on July 20 and 27 and August 3 failed to pay 
his contribution under the Act in respect of 
an employee named Upchurch, contrary to the 
reguiatrons im the Act. 

The Lord Chief Justice: What is 
pomt? 

Mr. Jellicoe said he moved on three grounds, 
the first being that the regulations on which 
the conviction proceeded were invalid and 
inoperative on the ground that the Commis- 
sioners had not the power to exercise the Rules 
Publication Act, 1893. : 

In what respect’? asked the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

Becairse the Commissioners are not within 
the power of that statute at all, was the reply. 

Phe Lord Chief Justice: That is rather a 


your 
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large question, and depends upon the language 
of the statute. 

Mr. Jellicoe said the words he relied on im 
the Act were: “ Or any other Government De- 
partment.’’ Those words were not, in Ins 
submission, wide enough to cover the In 
surance Commissioners. The next point was, 
that there was no jurisdiction in the magistrate 
to hear and determine the charges under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879; and the third 
was, that the convictions did not disclose any 
offence under the Natioral Insurance Act. 

The Court granted the rule. 

Covrt oF APP#aL. 
(Before the Master or THe Rotts and Lords 
Justices FaRWELL and HAMILTON.) 

A. C. Jones & Co. v. Electric Pataces, Lid. 

THis was an appeal by the defendants from 
an order of Mr. Just e Joyce, whereby he 
granted a mandatory injunction Or orde 
directing them to remove an electric clock 
erected for the purpose of advertising an 
electric theatre. Their Lordships held that the 
clock was an alteration to the front of the 
building and «a projection bringing the front 
forward. As such they decided that it came 
within the terms of a restrictive covenant, 
and the judgment of the Court below was 
affirmed. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., who appeared for the 
appellant defendants, stated that the points 
raised by the appeal were:—(1) Was Mr 
Justice Joyce right in holding that the clock 
came within the terms of the restrictive 
covenants? (2) If he was right, was there 
not sufficient compensation for the breach of 
the covenant in damages * 

The respondents to the appeal, 
Counsel, were tobacconists, having a numb: 
of shops over and throughout London. One 
of these was situated-in High-street, Clapham 

~at the corner of Venn-street, in which the 
appealing defendants had an electric theatre 
Respondents’ business at Clapham was carried 
on on the ground floor, and their only interest 
in the premises was under a lease. They hac 
underlet the upper floor to the appellants for 
a term of years, and the latter used these 
rooms for the purpose of advertising their 
theatre. In the year 1911 the Electric Palaces, 
Ltd., were minded further to advertise their 
electrical theatre by means of an electric clock 
regulated from Greenwich, and lighted up at 
night. A great many such theatres were so 
advertised. Thev got the permission from the 
London County Council, which was necessary 
before anything hanging over the street could 
be put up, and the erection of the clock was 
completed om April 15. On April 19 re 
spondents’ solicitors wrote asking appellants to 
apply for a licence. Appellants said they were 
willing to pay 10s. 6d. for the licence, but 
ultimately Messrs. Jones & Co. intimated that 
they would assert their strict mghts. They 
also said that they were themselves under 
covenants with the head lessor which the clock 
broke. It now appeared, however, that the 
head lessor considered the clock an improve 
ment to the premises, and the only question 
was one of bare law between these two parties 

The Clause in the agreement, which, it had 
heen held, was broken by the erection of this 
clock, read as follows: 

“The lessee will not make any alteration 
in the fore or side fronts, and shall not, nor 
will bring, the said frents forward by any 
bows, projections, or building, nor make nor 
set up any buildings without the previous con- 
sent in writing of the lessors, their executors. 
or assigns. But the lessees shall be at liberty 
to pull down buildings in the rear of 192. 
High-street, Clapham, and erect other build 
ings to form an annexe to the electric theatre 
now in course of erection in Venn-street, and 
be permitted to fix or inscribe on their walls 
a facia whose design has been approved by the 
lessors’ surveyors.” 

The Master of the Rolls: The design which 
has been approved does not include the clock? 

Mr. Younger: No: but it does include a 
projection, or we could not have put up the 
facia. 1 submit the making and putting of 
a clock there is not within the meaning of the 
lease an “alteration”; and, secondly, that 
although it may be in a sense a projection, it 
is not a projection which brings the front 
forward And no projection or building 
which does not bring the front forward is 
within any part of the covenant 

Lord Justice Hamilton: Would a balcony be 
a projection from the front or would it bring 
the front forward”? 

Mr. Younger: That would depend on the 
balcony. 

The Master of the Rolls: 
certainly bring it forward. 

Mr. Younger: The sort of distinction I 
would desire to draw is this :—One might sav 
the front was brought forward if, as the resalt 
of the erection, you used that as part of the 
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of the air, but radiates heat to the floor, walls, 
and furniture, which absorb it and again slowly 
part with a portion of their heat to the air in 
contact with them ; so that the walls and other 
solid bodies in the room are at a higher tem- 
perature than the air. There is no doubt as to 
this being the true method of heating. It is the 
way that Nature heats the world, and the sun’s 
rays beating down through the atmosphere 
leave it fresh and unwarmed ; but as they reach 
solid matter they rapidly raise its temperature, 
and the solids, in turn, by convection gradually 
warm the air. 

Apart from its being much niore healthy to 
breathe cool than hot air, there is another 
important point to consider.. The normal tem- 
perature of the body is 98 dég. Pahr. ; and this 
temperature is maintained by the ‘slow com- 
bustion processes going on in the body. By 
the laws ‘of radiation a heated surface parts 
with its heat more or less rapidly, aceording to 
the temperature of the surrounding bodies ; so 
that if a person be sitting in a room filled with 
warm air, but near to a wall colder than the 
air, his body will rapidly part with heat by 
radiation to the wall, and a sensation of chill 
is the result. With the open fire this is never 
the case, as the radiant heat from-~ the fire 
heats the walls of the room to a temperatpre 
higher than that of the air. 

When. however, a room is heated by hot- 
water pipes. steam, or any of the central 
methods of heating now so popular, the tem- 
perature is raised by convertion—that is, the 
air in contaet with the heating surface is raised 
in temperature, expands, and sets up cdnvection 
currents, this taking place until the whole of 
the air in the building is raised to a given tem- 
perature. Heating of this kind, however, 
alwavs suffers from the drawback that the air 
is hotter than the walls and other solid bodies ; 
so that, although a room may feel oppressively 
hot, a chill may result from the body radiating 
heat to the walls. 

In the best forms of gas-lire the burning gas 
heats radiating material in such a way that a 
very large percentage of the heat of the gas is 

mverted into radiant heat, and passes into 
the room in the same wav that the heat from a 
clear coal-fire does + while the convection heat, 
which used to be the chief source of the heat 
of the vas-fire. has been reduced to a minimum. 
Phe efficien \ of the stoves has heen so in- 
reased that over 60 per cent, of the total heat 
in the gas is utilised ; so that, in heating effect, 
the gas-stove is far superior to the coal-fire. ‘ 

Probably the most vaffitable work on the 
hygienic aspect of gas heating and lighting is 
to be found in some work done by Dr. F. S. 
Toogood on the ventilation of the wards of the 
Lewisham Infirmary, in which he carefully 
compared the condition of the air in a ward 
heated by gas-fires and illuminated by in- 
candescent burners with that of a ward heated 
by open coal-fires and without artificial illu- 
mination. He proved conclusively not only 
that gas consumed in modern incandescent 
burners can be used for lighting without any 
detriment to health, but that, in fact, it 
issisted ventilation by the increased circulation 
of the air, and that a yas-fire. properly con- 
structed and fixed, not only does not vitiate 
the air, but is a valuable adjunct to the ventila- 
tion of the room, apart from its manifest 
advantages in reliability, avoidance of noise, 
freedom from dust, and economy in use. 


Where Convected Heat may be Used. 


While with justice we condemn utterly all 
systems of heating which raise the temperature 
of the air by convection alone, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that when rooms or halls of 
large cubical content have to be warmed 
convection, which is a chief or primary source 
of heating, should never be used, may yet play 
a very useful réle as a secondary adjunct to 
radiant heat. Where convected heat is used as 
a sole method of heating, the air has to be 
raised to a high temperature to ensure its 
carrying the heat over a large area; and this 
excessive heating makes it so hungry for 
moisture that the discomforts incidental to the 
old gas-stove are reproduced, and we have 
conditions of the most unhygienic character. 
For raising the temperature of the air of a 
large space two or three degrees, to aid and 
hasten the effect of radiant heat, what I may 
call “low temperature convection ” is often of 
the greatest value. 

Take, for example, a large schoolroom on a 
cold winter s day. No single vas or coal tire 
could supply the radiant heat to warm the 
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whole room to the right degree before it was 
occupied in the morning; but if radiators-—so 
called because they give nothing but convected 
heat—are fixed in two or more places below 
the windows, they will give the air the two or 
three degrees necessary to enable the radiant 
heat of the gas-fire to quickly complete its work 
of raising the temperature of the solids in the 
room, and yet in no way will detract from the 
hygienic conditions, For such a purpose gas- 
heated steam or hot-water radiators answer 
perfectly well. 2...” 


+--+ 
LEGAL COLUMN. 





Landlord and Tenant. 

The law of landlord and tenant. bristles with 
technicalities, and nearly every monthly part 
of the “ Law Reports" contains some decision 
on this branch of law 

The case of Stait r. Turner, reported in the 
current issue, exemplifies some of the difficult 
points which arise. 

A certain house in New Cavendish-street 
was let by the plaintiff to a doctor on Sep- 
tember 29, 1897, on a lease of twenty-one years, 
containing the usual repairing covenants, and 
power was given by the lease to the lessee 
to determine the tenancy at the end of the 
first seven or fourteen years by giving six 
calendar months’ notice in writing and paying 
the rent one month before the determination 
of the tenancy and performing the covenants 

There was power to assign the lease by 
licence of the lessors The doctor im 1899 
assigned the lease to a lady, and in 1902 she 
assigned again to another lady, licence having 
been obtained to both assignments. This latter 
lady fell in arrear with the rent, and removed 
her furniture, leaving no address. The lessors 
then informed the doctor they should look to 
him for the rent. T doetor succeeded in 
tracing the lady, and she handed over the lease 
and the two assignments, and gave an under- 
taking to surrender or assign the lease to 
him: but this was never carried’ out. The 
doctor spent considerable sums in repairs, and 
on September 29, 1906, with the lessors” licence 
in writing, assigned the premises to one 
Macnab. On March 8, 1911, Macnab gave 
notice to the lessors to determine the lease on 
the following September 29—i.¢., at the end 
of fourteen years. The lessors objected that 
this notice was inetfectual on two grounds. 
First, because the legal estate in the lease was 
not vested in the lessor, the doctor, or his 
assignee, it never having been formally re- 
assigned to him by the lady; and secondly, 
because the premises had not been put in 
repair or the rent paid according fo a con 
dition of the lease one month before the lease 
was determimed 

Both these points were decided in the 
plaintiffs’ (the lessors) favour, but the most 
important to lessees to note is the second, aa 
it was held that the performance of all the 
conditions and covenants in the lease are a 
condition precedent to the termination of the 
lease. As the lease was held to be still sub 
sisting judgment was entered against the 
doctor for a quarter's rent to Christmas, 1911, 
but on the terms of the assignment to Macnab, 
which, although purporting to be made by 
the assignor as “ beneficial owner,’’ contained 
a clause relieving the assignor from getting in 
any outstanding legal estate. An order was 
made upon Macnab to indemnify the doctor 
against the amount decreed against him in the 
action for the quarter's rent, together with the 
plaintiff's costs and his own costs as between 
solicitor and client. 


The Right to Support. 

The case of London and North-Western 
Railway Company r. Howley Park Coal and 
Cannel Company (noted the Builder, April 21, 
1911) has been carried to the House of Lords 
on one of the points which was decided in the 
railway company’s favour in the Court of 
Appeal. The case is of considerable  im- 
portance, as the point had never before been 
decided. The railway company had aequired 
a tunnel from another company in 1852, which 
had been constructed in 1845 under a special 
Act of Parliament, which incorporated the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The 
coal company were lessees of coal-beds adjacent 
to the tunnel. The coal company were in- 
tending to work the coal lying outside the 
40 yds. limit prescribed in the Act, which 
workings el deprive the tunnel of lateral 
support, and the railway company applied for 
an mjunction to restrain them from so doing. 
The coal company contended that the Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, which in 
sects. 77 to 85 contains what is known as the 
‘‘mining code,” applied, and that if the 
railway company desired these minerals to 
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be left unworked, they must adopt ti. pro. 
cedure provided by that Act pa Pay com. 

neation. The House of Lords, affirming the 
‘ourt of Appeal, have held that the Ac’ dom 
not apply outside the 40 yds. or other pre 
scribed limit, and in no way takes away th, 
common law right to support outside the jini: 
The injunction, therefore, was granted 
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Kixoe’s Bencn Diviston: Divisionat Cover 
(Before the Lorp Curer Justice and Justices 
CHANNELL and Avory.) 

A Builder's Appeal. 

Mr. Warren Hotttnee, builder, of Ruislip. 
was the unsuccessful appellant before the Cour 
on Thursday, October 31, against a cony serio 
recorded against him by the Uxbridge Justice: 
in July last for contravening a section of the 
Public Health Act by building the main wal), 
of a dwelling at Ruislip without the permis 
sion of the Ruislip-Northwood Urban District 
Council. The case came before the Court on 
a rule nisi for certiorari directed to th: 
Uxbridge Justices, calling on them to show 
cause why the conviction should not be brought 

up to be quashed. 

Mr. Cotes Preedy, appearing for the Justice 
said Mr. Hollidge’s 4 erate J was that Mr 
F. M. Elgood, the Chairman of the Urba: 
District Council which was taking the proceed 
ings against him, sat on the Bench during th 
hearmg of the summons, and his presence was 
prejudicial to the case for Mr. Hollidge. As a 
matter of fact, what happened was this Mr 
Elgood was the Chairman of the Urban 
Council, and was also a Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex. He was also a surveyor He 
had assisted to adjudicate in cases heard 
previous to that against Mr. Hollidge, but 
when that case was called on he moved from 
the other justices and occupied a seat—althoug! 
on the Bench-~-at a little distance away. He 
took no part in the proceedings, and did not 
adjudicate. Mr, Cotes Preedy argued, there 
fore, that Mr. Elgood’s presence on the Bench 
was in no way prejudicial 

Mr. MeMorran, K.C., who appeared for the 
Urban District Council, said there was 
authority to the effect that no objection could 
be taken to a Justice who was an interested 
person sitting on the Bench during the pro 
ceedings in which he was interested, provided 
he took no active part in the hearing. There 
was no real evidence that either Mr, Hollidge 
or his solicitor negatived the fact that they 
knew Mr. Elgood was the Chairman of the 
Council. 

Mr. Justice Avory: The solicitor does 

Counsel said he did net think he really did. 
What the solicitor said in his affidavit was that 
he did not know Mr. Elgood was Chairman of 
the Council. He knew, apparently, that Mr 
Elgood was a member of the Council, but bh: 
made no objection to his being on the Benci 
A mere membership of the Council would not 
disqualify Mr. Elgood from acting on the 
Bench, providing that he took no part in the 
meeting which authorised the proceedings to 
be taken. After calling attention to affidavits 
of Justices who swore that Mr. Elgood did not 
adjudicate or take any part in the hearing of 
the case against Mr. MeMorran, Counsel 
argued that Mr. Hollidge’s contentions could 
not prevail. 

Mr. Courthope Munro, for Mr. Hollis 
said he would argue that the mere fact tha! 
Mr. Elgood sat on the Bench was sufficien' 
the circumstances to invalidate the proceedine: 
Both his client and his solicitor swore tha’ 
they did not know that Mr. Elgood was Ch." 
man of the Council, or they would have ts 
objection to his sitting on the Bench. ; 

After hearing further argument, the Cou"! 
dismissed the appeal, the Lord Chief Just 
remarking that he was not satisfied that '° 
appellant and his solicitor did not know © 
Me Elgood was Chairman of the prosecul 
Council, He would not decide whether ' 
mere sitting of Mr. Elgood on the Ben’ 
invalidated the proceedings, because he W's 
not able to properly judge on the mater’s 
before him. 





Kixo’s Bexcn Division. 

(Refore Mr. Justice Horrimoe and a Comm 

Jury.) 
Action by Builders : . 
Bridge Barrett & oo, Ltd., v. Eardley 

Tris case was heard last week, the plaintifs 
being Messrs. Bridge Barrett & Co., “ 
builders, of John-street, Adelphi, and er. 
fendants, who were now suing upon 3 = i 
claim, were Messrs, Eardley & Smyth, | ae 
furnishers and decorators, of Baker-'treet 
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claim was for a proportion of the costs 

curred by defendants in defending a counter- 
iim mm @ previoug action before Mr. Verey, 
ficial Referee. ‘ 
Mr. Frank Mellor, for the plaintiffs, said 
is clients had obtained judgment in the 
riginal action with a stay of execution pend 
og the hearing of the defendants’ counter 
laim, and the only question for the Court 
now was the hearing of this counterclaim. 

Mr. J. P. Valetta, in opening the case for 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth, said that in June. 
910, the — were employed by his 
chents to do certain work for them at the 

ouse of Mr. John White, at 65, Redcliffe. 
cardens, S.W. The work in question included 
the taking up of the floor of the butler’s 
pantry in the basement, and when this was 
done it Was notwed the jomsts and floor were 

tren. Accordingly new joists, plates, and 
floorboards were put down. By August, Measrs 

Kardley & Smyth wrote to the plaintiffs, 
Messrs. Bridge Barrett & Co., pointing out 
that for some reason the house had become 
very wet by the window of the kitchen and 
«wullery, and asking them to search for any 
leak and repair it. The leak could not be 
located, and about the end of November, Mr. 
White, who had been away, returned to the 
house, and soon after this a new system of 
hot-water supply had to be installed. Even 
tually, on December 31, 1910, the leak was 
located, and it was brought to the notiee of 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth that it was nothing 
more than a nail which had been driven 
through a lead pipe which rested upon one of 
the jowts in the pantry. Upon that, Mr 
White wrote to Messrs. Bridge Barrett, and 
they, in reply, saul they had nothing to do 
with the leak 

On June 2, 1911, this was the position. Mr 
White owed Messrs. Eardley & Smyth 277/. 
still, and Messrs. Eardley & Smyth owed 
Messrs, Bridge Barrett & Co. 24. Under 
those circumstances, it having been brought 
to Messrs. Bridge Barrett's notice that there 
was & possibility of trouble, Mr. Bridge Barret: 
got on to the telephone to Mesers Eardles 
& Smyth and asked for payment of that 24/. 
Mr. Smyth told Mr. Barrett that Mr. White 
was likely to claim damages for the leak 
“caused by the nail in the pantry floor by 
one of your men.’ Mr. Tqarrett replied 
* Surely not after the job has been finished 
six months! I] «did not do it.” He then 
abruptly broke off the conversation, and the 
saine day issued and served a writ for the 
balance of 24/. owing. Messrs. Eardley & 
Sinvth went to their solicitor, Mr. Jacob, and 
on his advice they gave Messrs. Bridge Barrett 
& Co. a cheque for the amount. At that time 
Messrs. Eardley & Smyth were giving Messrs 
Bridge Barrett work to do at exhibitions hke 
Olympia and other places. Mr. Smyth saw 
Messrs. Bridge Barrett from time to time, 
and the latter’s attitude throughout was that 
it could not have been their man who was 
responsible for the leak. Efforts were made 
to arrive at a settlement with Mr. White 
regarding the leak, but he remained obdurate 
He had been to the expense of putting in a 
new hot-water system, which was no longer 
needed when the leak was lo« ated, and wanted 
damages, 

On April 28 Messrs. Eardley & Smyth issued 
a writ against Mr. White for 277/., and under 
an order Mr. White paid 175/. into Court, 
admitting liability. He objected to the re- 
maining 102/. of the account, and filed a 
counterelaim for damages. Upon receiving the 
particulars of the counterclaim, Mr. Jacob 
called upon Mr. Bridge Barrett, who again 
ridiculed the idea of his men having caused 
the leakage. 

The case came before Mr. Verey, the Official 
Referee, when Mr. Bridge Barrett gave 
evidence that neither he nor his men had any 
thing to do with the damage at Mr. White's 
The result of the case was, that of the claim 
for 1027. the Official Referee allowed 
271. 5s. 4d., and on the counterclaim by 
Mr. White he allowed the same figure. In his 
judgment the Official Referee said: “‘T find 
upon the evidence that a nail driven through 
the floor by the plaintiffs’ workmen caused tlie 
leak and affected the hot-water system.” Mr. 
White was awarded the costa of the action, 
and Messrs. Eardley & Smyth had in conse 
quence become lialde for the payment of 
nearly 800/. That action, concluded Counsel, 
would never have been persisted in but for the 
adviee given by Mr. Bridge Barrett. 

Mr. Herbett Eardley, one of the defendants, 
said in evidence that the case occupied eight 
days before the Official Referee. 

Mr. Perey Smyth, the other defendant, also 
gave evidence. 

In presenting the plaintiffs’ defence, Mr. 
Mellor said it had not been made out on 
behalf of the defendants that the injury to 
the pipe was caused by one of Messrs. Bridge 
Barrett & Co.’s werkmen, and unless they 
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could prove that Messrs. Bridge Barrett’s men 
had been responsible, the whole case must fall 
to the ground. What Messrs. Bridge Barrett's 
workmen had to do was to put in new sleeper 
walls, relay the joists, and then put down new 
boards upon the floor. In the course of that 
work, as plumbing was going on at the house, 
the foreman told the men that two boards 
running across the end of the room should be 
left up, so that the plumbing should not bo 
interfered with. After all the boards, except 
these two, had been nailed down, orders were 
received to place air bricks in the front of the 
pantry wall. In order to do so it was necessary 
for the workmen to get down under the floor, 
and they actually got down through the space 
where the two boards had been left. None of 
Messrs. Barrett’s workmen at any time nailed 
down the two boards which had been deft 
When thete men left. these two boards were 
stillup. In regard to Mr. Bridge Barrett, his 
attitude now was the same as it had been ail 
along—that he was not responsible. 

Evidence for the defence was then called 

Answering questions left to them by tle 
Judge, the jury found that the hole in the 
pipe was caused by Messrs. Bridge Barrett & 
Co., and that Messrs. Eardley & Smytlr acted 
reasonably in defending the counterclaim of 
Mr. White. His Lordshin entered judgment 
for Messrs. Eardley & Smyth, the defendants, 
and left the amount to be paid to them to be 


assessed by Mr. Verey. 


OrrictaL Rereree’s Corer. 

(Before Mr li. W. Verey.) 
Builder's Claim against Surgeon: Dentist. 
Mr. Verey concluded, after a lengthy hear 
ing, on November 4, the hearing of a claim by 
Messrs. R. Galson & Sons, of Hampstead, 
buildera and decorators, against Dr. Henry 
Wren Olver, a surgeon-dentist, of 10, Park 
crescent, Portland pl ce, of 675/. 6s.. balance 
of an account for work done at 10, Park 

erescent 

Mr. Kingsbury represented Messrs. Robert 
William Gulson and Alfred Gulson, suing as 
administrators of the estate of the late 
Robert William Gutson, their father, who 
traded under the stvle and title of R. Gulson 
& Sons. Mr. Nelson a pproare d for the defendant 
The defendant formerly carried on business 
in Harley-street, but he was minded in 1908 
to move to a better house at 10. Park-crescent, 
at which the plaintiffs were engaged by him 
to carry out decorative and repairing work, 
so that he might reside and practise his pro- 
fession there. The total charges of the plain 
tiff came to 1,036/. 6s. Td. Three payments 
on account totalled 361/. Os. 7d... leaving 
6757. 68. sued for The defendant paid a 
further 400/. into Court as sufficient to satisfy 
the claim 

Having heard evidence and arguments on 
both sides. the Offieral Referce said he thought 
evidence for the defendant was to be relied 
upon. He came to the clear conclusion, upon 
the whole facts of the case, that the 400/. paid 
into Court, with the sum paid previously, was 
sufficient to satisfy the claim. There would be 
judgment for the defendant. Plantiff would 
have the costs up to the date of the payment 
into Court, and defendant would have the eosts 
thereafter. The 400/. would remain in Court 
until the casts were paid 


Kixe’s Bence Division: Divisions, Covert 
(Before the Lorp Curer Justice and Mr 
Justice DarLinc.) 

A Builder and the Insurance Act. 

On Friday, November 8, the Court heard 
an application made by Mr. Jellicoe on behalf 
of Mr. Walter Slate, a builder, of Islington, 
for a rule nisi for certiorari to the magistrate 
at the North London Police Court directing 
him to show cause why three convictions 
against Mr. Slate for non-compliance with the 

Insurance Act should not be quashed. 

Mr. Jellicoe explained that Mr. Slate was 
charged at the Police Court on three informa- 
tions preferred against him by an inspector 
ander the Act, and charging him with having 
on July 20 and 27 and August 3 failed to pay 
his contribution under the Act in respect of 
an employee named Upchurch, contrary to the 
reguiations in the Act. 

The Lord Chief Justice: 
point? 

Mr. Jellicoe said he moved on three grounds, 
the first being that the regulations on which 
the convietion proceeded were invalid and 
inoperative on the ground that the Commis- 
sioners had not the power to exercise the Rules 
Publication Act, 1893. 

In what respect? asked the Lord Chief 
Justice. Fs: 

Becaitse the Commissioners are not within 
the power of that statute at all, was the reply. 

The Lord Chief Justice: That is rather a 


What is your 
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large question, and depends upon the language 
of the statute. 

Mr. Jellicoe said the words he relied on m 
the Act were: “ Or any other Government De 
partment.’ Those words were not, in Ins 
submission, wide enough to cover the In- 
surance Commissioners. The next point was, 
that there was no jurisdiction in the magistrate 
to hear and determine the charges under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879; and the third 
was, that the convictions did not disclose any 
offence under the National Insurance Act. 

The Court granted the rule. 

Covet oF APPEAL. 


(Before the Master or THe Rotts and Lords 
Justices FARWELL and HAMILTON.) 

A. C. Jones & Co. v. Electric Palaces, Ltd. 

THis was an appeal by the defendants from 
an order of Mr. Justice Jovoe, whereby by 
granted a mandatory injunction or ordet 
directing them to remove an electric clock 
erected for the purpose ot aclvertising an 
electric theatre. Their Lordships held that the 
clock was an alteration to the front of the 
building and « projection bringing the front 
forward. As such they decided that it came 
within the terms of a restrictive covenant, 
and the judgment of the Court below was 
affirmed. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., who appeared for the 
appellant defendants, stated that the points 
raised by the appeal were:—({1) Was Mr 
Justice Joyce right in holding that the clock 
came within the terms of the restrictiv: 
covenants? (2) If he was right, was there 
not sufficient compensation for the breach of 
the covenant in damages” 

The respondents to the appeal, pro eeded 
Counsel, were tobacconists, having a numbe 
of shops over and throughout London. One 
of these was situated in High-street, Clapham 

at the corner of Venn-street, in which th: 
apy aling defendants had an electric theatre 
Respondents’ business at Clapham was carried 
on on the ground floor, and their only interest 
in the premises was under a lease. ‘They had 
underlet the upper tloor to the appellants for 
a term of years, and the latter used these 
rooms for the purpose of advertising thei 
theatre. In the year 1911 the Electric Palaces, 
Ltd., were minded further to advertise their 
electrical theatre by means of an electric clock 
regulated from Greenwich, and lighted up at 
night. A great many such theatres were so 
advertised. Thev got the permission from the 
London County Council, which was necessary 
before anything hanging over the street could 
be put up, and the erection of the clock was 
completed on April 15 On April 19 re 
spondents’ solicitors wrote asking appellants to 
apply for a licence. Appellants said they were 
willing to pay 10s. 6d. for the lieence, but 
ultimately Messrs. Jones & Co. intimated that 
they would assert their strict rights. They 
also said that they were themselves unde: 
covenants with the head lessor which the clock 
broke. It now appeared, however, that the 
head lessor considered the cloek an improve 
ment to the premises, and the only question 
was one of bare law between these two parties 

The clause in the agreement, which, it had 
been held, was broken by the erection of this 
clock, read as follows: 

“The lessee will not make any alteration 
in the fore or side fronts, and shall not, nor 
will bring, the said fronts forward by any 
bows, projections, or building, nor make nor 
set up any buildings without the previous con- 
sent in writing of the lessors, their executors, 
or assigns. But the lessees shall be at liberty 
to pull down buildings in the rear of 192, 
High-street, Clapham, and erect other build 
ings to form an annexe to the electric theatre 
now in course of erection in Venn-street, and 
be permitted to fix or inscribe on their walls 
a facia whose design has been approved by the 
lessors’ surveyors.” 

The Master of the Rolls: The design which 
has been approved does not include the clock ° 

Mr. Younger: No; but it does include a 
projection, or we could not have put up the 
facia. 1 submit the making and putting of 
a clock there is not within the meaning of the 
lease an “alteration”; and, secondly, that 
although it may be in a sense a projection, it 
is not a projection which brings the front 
forward. And no projection or building 
which does not bring the front forward is 
within any part of the covenant. 

Lord Justice Hamilton: Would a balcony be 
a projection from the front or would it bring 
the front forward? 

Mr. Younger: That would depend on the 
baleony 

The Master of the Rolls: 
certainly bring it forward. 

Mr. Younger: The sort of distinction I 
would desire to draw is this:—One might say 
the front was brought forward if, as the resalt 
of the erection, you used that as part of the 
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front. A substantial baleony, on which people 
might stand, would be different from, say, & 
banner or a flagpole, and I don’t see how it 
could be stid that a clock was a projection 
bringing the’ front‘ forward. This case is no 
different from a flagpole or one of those signs 
sometimes hung outside of public-houses. The 
iMustration of the flagpole is mach in point. 
Music-hall people are essentially patriotic, 
and they might want to put outa flagpole with 
a flag on it to attract attention, 1 say: that 
is not a projection, and plainly this clock is 
not. It is nothing more than the ordinary 
advertising of an ‘electric theatre for the 
purpose of attracting the innocent public 
within our walls. We are within the cases 
with regard to the restriction as to altera- 
tons, and I submit we are not within the 
covenant at all in respect of projections. 
Mr. Hughes, K.C., on behalf of the re- 
spondent plaintiffs, submitted that the erection 
of this clock came clearly within the terms 
of the covenant, and that therefore the learned 
Judge was quite right in making the order. 
The lessees under the lease were at liberty to 
fix facias whose designs had been approved. 
These designs were comparatively innocent 
when approved, but had become much more 
offensive now, and the clock was a very large 


projection, which came out 6 ft. from the 
front of the building and weighed about 
35 ewt. It was a considerable structure, and 


Counse! submitted it was an alteration of the 
fore or side front—that is, it was an altera- 
tion such as was contemplated in the restrictive 
rovenant 

The Master of the Rolls intimated that it 
would not be necessary for Mr. Hughes to 
address the. Court farther, and the appeal was 
dismissed 

In giving judgment for the Court the Master 
of the Rolls said this was an appeal from the 
decision of Mr. Justice Jovee, and depended on 
the true construction of covenants m the lease. 
It was not disputed that if there had been a 
breach of the covenants the ordér of the Judge 
was right. In his opinion the putting up of 
this clock was a breach of at least two parts 


‘ 


of the covenant, and the Judge was right in 
his decision and in the relief he granted. 
Fourteen days were given to the appellants 
to remove the clock or come to terms with the 
other side 


—_ 
oy > 
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Battersca.—The Medical Officer of Health, in 
his Annual Report for the past year, states 
that street-paving had been continued during 
the year, several additional streets having 
heen paved with impervious material, to the 
already considerable number thus paved. He 
was convinced that much benefit had resulted 
from the adoption of this method of paving 
of the side streets in the poorer districts of the 
Borough, and the improved position which the 
Borough has attained in recent years in 
regards to its vital and morbid statistics is, to 
some extent, to be attributed to this hygienic 
innovation. This.was not surprising when it 
was borne in mind that these streets form the 
playgrounds of the children who dwell in 
them, and that, moreover, much lesg dust is 
formed and they are more readily scavenged. 

Brentford —At> a recent meeting of the 
District Council Mr. Mills moved :—‘* That 
this Council, as the local road authority, con- 
sider the new road as proposed by the Road 
Roard detrimental to the best interests of the 
<iistrict, and disapprove of, and will oppose, any 
scheme other than the widening of the existing 
High-street as approved at the recent Town’s 
meeting.’” He said a new road would not get 
rid of the present congestion, because the 
heavy trafhe would not be diverted, nor were 
the trams going to be transferred to the new 
road. so that Brentford had nothing whatever 
to gain by the provision of the new road 
whicn they were expected to help pay for. In 
the interests of Brentford he thought they 
should strongly oppose the scheme and con- 
centrate upon the widening of the existing 
street. Mr. Poole thought they should press 
for the High-street widening first, and erhaps 
they would get the new road afterwards. Mr 
Clements said that et the Road Board meet. 
ing they were told by Sir George Gibbs that 
whatever Brentford was prepared to give the 

toad Board would not agree to the widening 
of High-street. and that the new road wouid 
be put through in spite of them. Dr. Walter 
said that, for the benefit of the town as a 
whole. he thought the new road would be the 
best thing, for it would open up a very large 
residential area. In. the results, amendments 
were carried to the effect that no action.should 
be taken until a. scheme was submitted 

City of London.—The tender of Sir W. 





Arrol,- Ltd., Queen Victoria-street, E.C., “has. 


een accepted by the Bridge House Estates 
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Southwark 


Committee for reconstructing 
Bridge and its approaches. 

Kast Burnet Valley. —Plans by the Surveyor 
have been approved for the erection of a public 
convenience at an estimated cost of 1801. 
Another convenience is also to be erected at 
the junction of Station and Leicester roads. 

Feltham.—The tender of Mr. T. Chapman, 
Hlounslow, has been accepted. at 375/. for con- 
structing a 9-in. sewer in High-street. 

Finchley.—A_ Local Government Board in- 
quiry was held last week regarding — the 
Council’s application for a  town-planning 
scheme. The case for the Council was con- 
ducted by Mr. E. H. Lister, who stated that 
from 1881 to 1911 the population had increased 
by over 28,000, and for the past six years 
houses had been erected at an average rate 
of about 400 avear. All the available building 
land in the district was ripe for development, 
and as building operations might commence on 
any part of it at almost any moment the 
proper steps had been taken to bring the pro- 
visions of the Town Planning Act into opera- 
tion at the earhest moment. The lands, the 
subject of. the application, had an area in 
all of about 1,050 acres, and were divided 
into two areas, Of the first of these areas by 
far the largest portion was to the south of 
East End-road. It consisted of the unbuilt-on 
land adjoining the southern boundary of the 
district, contained about 1,000 acres, and in- 
cluded some of the best building land in the 
district. A considerable portion had a 
southerly aspect, and was ripe for the erection 
of houses of a high class. Over 400 acres of 
this portion had already been acquired by the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust and the Co 
Partnership Tenants, Ltd., for immediate 
development in connexion with, and as an 
extension of, the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Both the Trust and the company were willing 
to co-operate with the Council in the prepara- 
tion of a scheme. The properties included in 
area two consist of unbuilt-on Jands in the 
southern portion of the district and ereas 
occupied by large houses and glasshouses, The 
latter were included, as it was found that the 
large houses were being pulled down and the 
land developed as building estates on specula 
tive lines. Mr. Lister proceeded to point out 
that if the area was not town planned there 
was a possibility that the much-needed means 
of communicaion between one part of the 
district and another would not be obtained. 
Hie had the strongest possible evidence that 
out of the 946 acres in area No. 1 between 
four and five hundred acres would be built 
upon immediately. Plans had been prepared 
in anticipation of the town-planning scheme. 
An agreement had been entered into between 
the Garden Suburb authorities and the Council 
for the drainage of the area, and the covenants 
had been entered into for the erection of 
property of the estimated value of 950,000/. 
He also understood that the Garden Suburb 
authorities were about to acquire 40 acres of 
the Arden Estate in the Regent's Park-road, 
The Council's Engineer (Mr. Jenkins), in his 
evidence, said that the average number of 
houses erected for the last five years was 399. 
Generally speaking, the district of Finchley, 
during his period of office, had escaped tho 
worst attentions of the jerry builder, so far 
as houses are concerned, but the development 
of the land, especially in small isolated estates, 
left very much to be desired. The district 
was, generally speaking, a high-class resi- 
dential one, with the usual and necessary pro- 
portion of houses for the working-classes, and 
it was felt desirable to ensure that the future 
development of the district should be on the 
best and most approved lines. It was the in- 
tention of the Council, generally speaking, to 
provide through access roads between existing 
trunk roads, and by means of cross roads to 
link up such access roads, and the existiny 
roads in the neighbourhood. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin said that the Co-Partnershin Tenants, 
Ltd., had expended 400,000/. in buildings at 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Negotiations 
had now been entered into by which the 
Ilampstead Garden Suburb Trust had leased 
from the Eoclesiastical Commissioners 112 
acres; and a sublease in respect of 80 acres 
of this area would bho granted to the Co 
Partnership Tenants, Lid. The company was 
also leasing direct from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners an area of 300 acres. on which it 
was proposed to build. In reply to the In- 
spector, Mr. Unwin, he said that there was 
no proposal at present to construct through 
roads. The lease granted to the Co-Partner- 
ship Tenants wauld be for 999 years. They 
were under covenants with the Commissioners 
to protect large property in Bishop’s-avenue 
and to build good property of @ certain mini- 
mum value against it. Mr. Oliver, for the 
owner of “Elmhurst,” East End-road, on 
objector to the scheme, submitted that 1a 


.Council had not made out a primd facie case 


for the inclusion of that property in the scheme. 
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There was no chance of the land bein, 
upon. If any such property came in: 4), 
market it was immediately bought andi 4c.) 
for residential purposes. When the qu jor 
of town planning was first considered  ¢). 
Council did not think it necessary to i)0 4c) 
the owner of “ Elmhurst.’’ Additional p+ ico, 
were issued, and the only logical con, 
was that it was for the benefit of th. (> 
Partnership Tenants. Another objectiv: 
also lodged on behalf of the owner of ¢h, 
“Old House,”” East End-road. The ings: 
then closed. . 
Friern Barnet.—The Surveyor has bee jp 
structed to submit plans and estimates for 
aving the footpaths in Beaconsfield road 44), 
fictoria stone. Plans, for paving the foot 
paths in seven other roads, have been a; 
proved. The estimated cost of the work is pur 


itt 


at . 

Hendon.—the following plans have been 
vassed :—Messrs. Hamiltons, five houses 
Voodville-road, Golder’s Green: Mr. CW. RB 
Simmonds, four houses, Heathside, Golder’. 
Green; Mr. A. J. Reynolds, six houses, Th 
Ridgeway, Golder’s Green; Mr. Stenning, ten 
houses, The Ridgeway, Golder’s Green: M; 
W. Bradshaw, three houses, East-road, Burnt 
Oak; Mr. Peter 8S. Dollar, motor garag: 
Cricklewood-lane, Cricklewod: Mr. R. Crack 
nell, six houses, Golder’'s Green; Mr. W. 1 
Streather, nine houses, Brookside-road: Mr 
V. L. Reynolds, moter garage, Hodford-road 
Golder’s Green. 

Hertfordshire —The Asylums Visiting Con 
mittee of the County Couneil have decided to 
enter into a contract for the purchase of 
further land in the ‘neighbourhood of th. 
asvium buildings at Hill End, near St. Albans 
to provide further accommodation as soon a+ 
practicable. In connexion with this propos! 
it has also been decided to enter into a contract 
with Mr. G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-strest 
Westminster, S.W., the architect of the present 
asylum, to act in 4a similar capacity in cor 
nexion with the proposed enlargement, at t!» 
rate of 5 per cent., on the actual amount 
expended, and reasonable and necessary trave! 
ling expenses. The Public Health and Hous:nz 
Committee have been instructed to report up 
the sanatoria and dispensary accommodat: 
required in the county. The tender of M: 
A. T. Catlev, 23, Llovd-square, W.C., bas bx 
accepted, at 590/.. for the construction of a 
bridge at. Holbrook Ford. Plans prepared by 
the County Surveyor have been approved for 
the erection of a new bridge at Sawbridye: 
worth. The estimated cost is put at 1,750!, 
and tenders are to be invited for erecting 
same. The Surveyor has been instructed to 

carry out the work of erecting new offices at 
the St. Paulswalden Schools at a cost nor 
exceeding 3134. The President of the Boar: 
of Education is to be interviewed with a view 
to obtaining the Board's sanction to the pro- 
vision of a secondary school at Cheshunt 
The Surveyor has been instructed to prepare 
plans, specification, and estimates for the ere 
tion of a special subject centre at Stevenaye 
to accommodate thirty-eight ehildren. 

Leyton.—The sewer in a portion of Harrow 
road is to be relaid with new 9-1n. pipes, o' 
an estimated cost of 140/. Two additions 
triple handicraft centres are to be erected at 
the Goodall-road and Mayville-road schoo’ 
The following plans have been passed 
Messra. Cutts, Johnson, & Boddy, mornin: 

chapel, St. Margaret's, Woodhouse-road : M: 
W. A. Finch, extensions to factory, Reliance 
Works, Skeltons-lane; Mr. R. Grimes, fo 
houses and garage, Forest Drive West. \ 
plan has been lodged by Mr. J. E. Nelson 
six houses in Essex-road. 

Ruislip-Northwood.—The tender of Messrs 
Willis & Powis has been accepted, at 229/., for 

extending the sewer in Frog-lane, For ma! 
ing-up the footpaths in Green-lane, Ouklan 
gate, and Denne-road, the tender of Mr. G. !' 
Mann, at 76/., has been accepted. 

Sunbury.—Plans have been approved for ! 
widening of the Littleton and Charlton roac 
At a recent meeting of the Council Mr. H. “ 
Johnson moved :—‘‘ That the sanction of t! 
Local Government Board be obtained to t! 
necessary loan for the provision of additions 
engine power at the sewage works and fo 
installing a pair of ejectors near Green lane 
The estimated cost of the work is put 4 
2,400. The motion was agreed to. ; 

Watford.—The Surveyor has been authoris: 
to prepare an estimate of the cost of pav'r: 
a portion of Watford-crescent. The tender «! 
Messrs, C. Brightman & Sons, Ltd., at 74 
has been accepted for the erection of con 
veniences in Cassiobury Park. Plans hove 
been passed for:—Mr. J. Bonham, for 5's 


houses, Bushey Mill-lane; Mr. J. A. Dudley 
for four houses, Euston-avenue; Messrs. Bo c 
clay & Co., Ltd., bank, High-street; Messrs 
Bracey & Clarke, six houses, Ashby-road; an" 
the King’s Ward Conservative and Unionist 
Club, billiard hall, Harwoods-road. 
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OBITUARY. 





Mr. G. £. Grayson. 


death, on November 7, is announced 
Al . . 
of Mr. George Enoch Grayson, of Green 


Bank Egerton Park, Rock Ferry, 
hire, aged seventy-eight years, the 
on nent Liverpool architect, who was 


wi ted @ Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Br sh Architects in 1886, and served as mem- 
ier of Council and of the Practice Standing 
Committee. He was President of the Live 
Architectural Society, 1886-7. Mr. Gray 
vas the architect of the City Liberal Club, 
Ww. brook, E.C., ilhustrated in the Builder of 
Ju 3, 1876. Messrs. Grayson & Ould, of 
Janis: street, Liverpool, were the architects of 
many important buildings in that city, and in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the neighbouring 
counties, Of these we may mention several 
buridimgs for Mesers. Lever Brothers at Port 
Sunight; St. Barnabas, Rock Ferry, and St 
Faith, Waterloo, churches ; the Girls’ 
secondary Schools at Carlisle (Warwick-road), 
nd at Bootle (Balliol-road), 1907-8: the Bank 


af Liverpool branch, Wrexham; ‘‘ The Mount ”’ 


ind the Free Library. Wolverhampton (en- 
argement); Upton Asylum, near Chester, now 
wing for 400 additional patients, and admini- 
trative block, 1898; Rainhill] County Asylum: 
nremises at Ellesmere Port for the Bank of 
Liverpool; Lloyds Bank, Heswall; and, in 
[uv rpool, the Bank of Liverpool ; Mersey 
Tunnel Railway-station, illustrated in our 
number of February 23, 1885; Marine In 
scance Offices; Leylend & Bullen’s Bank ; 
Consumption Hospital, Mount Pleasant, 1903-4 ; 
ind Stock Exchange Butldings extension, 1899 
«, at Cambridge, of the new buildings (first 
rtion), Trinity Hall, with extension of the 
Ilall amd Master's Lodge: additions to Selwyn 
College: and the Clergy Training School; also 
f Wightwick Mamnor-house, for the late Mr 
s J. Mander; Bidston Court, Cheshire, a 
iftimbered house (1898), for Mr. R. W 
Hudson: Wootton Parish Church. and, in a 
mited competition, Hoylake Cottage Hospital 
Mr. E. A. Lyle Ould, F.R.IB.A., died on 
January 31, 1909, aged fifty-six years. 


Mr. F. G. Debenham. 


Mr. Frank Gissing Debenham, F.S.I1.. who 
«ion November 7, at Cheshunt Park, Herts 
eighty years, was, until lately, principal 
the firm of Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Richardson, & Co., formerly Messrs. Deben 
4, Tewson, Farmer, & Bridgewater, of 
No. 80, Cheapside, auctioneers, land surveyors, 
estate agents Mr. Debenham was a 
considered authority upon commercial 
| other properties; he was a director of the 
\uction Mart Company, Ltd... and a liberal 
ipporter of the Incorporated Auctioneers’ 
nevolent Fund. He was elected a Fellow 
‘ Surveyors’ Institution in 1888. His two 
Mr. F. B. and Mr. H. B. Debenham, 
nior partners of the firm 


Mr. E. B. l’Anson. 


We regret to announce the death, on Novem 
19. at his residence, No. 3, Argyll-road, 
Kensington, of Mr. Edward Biakeway I’Anson, 
MA. Cantab (St. John’s College), F.S.1., aged 
\ty-nine years, of 7a, Laurence Pountney 
E.C., architect and surveyor. Mr. 

1 Anson was the elder son of Edward I’Anson, 
{ Grayshott, Hindhead (who died January 
l with whom he practised under the 
firm of Messrs. Anson & Son. He 

sus elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1880; in 1866 he became 
‘ member of the Architectural Association. 
He was for many years an Examiner, member 
f Counci!, 1903-4, and was elected for 1912-3 


Vice President, Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. 


p 


I" Ans was the architect of the St. Marvy, 
Newington (Manor-place), baths and wash- 


i competition, erected in 1895-7 at a 

; ver 40,000/.: almshouses at Charlton, 
Kent, for the Trustees of the Dutch Church, 
. Friars (May 14, 1887*); Corn Ex- 
inge, MarkJane, E.C. (June 24, 1882*); 
‘os. 3! 52, Cornhill (June 30, 1688*); St. Luke 8 
irc), Grayshott (1899-1900), in the Early 


gits style, and the “ Three Cups,” Col- 
‘ester the Clapham and the St. Mary, 
\ewinsion, Publie Libraries; and the London 


‘nd (. mmercial Sale Rooms in Mark and 
Mincin. lanes, E.C., erected in 1891-2 at a 
sto! some 90,0004. As Surveyor -to the 
“overn -s of St. Bartholomew's Hospital he, 
: carried out some extensive sanitary 
"prov cents of the hospital buildings, and 
‘terwe is made the plans and designs for 
‘remiss on the sites of Nos. 193-221. City- 
wed. } °. and, in eonjunction with Mr. 
“wlan Plumbe, for the rebuilding, at an 


* Illustrated in the Builder. 
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estimated cost cf about 300,000/., of the 
hospital (July 25, 1904,* outpatients’ and 
** casualty ”’ departments, dispensary, officers’ 
quarters, dinner hall, common-rooms, ete., 
Giltspur-street front), of which the late King 
laid the first stone on July 6, 1904, and the 
first portion was built by Messrs. Dove 
Brothers, who contracted for about 150.0000. 
He was the architect of the General Steam 
Navigation Company's head offices, Trinity- 
square, E.C. (1908), and warehouses in Park- 
street, Southwark (June 30, 1888%), these 
jointly with Mr: E. Has'ehurst; for the repara- 
tion, with removal of human remaing and 
other works, St. Magnus Church, London 
Bridge, 1893; Convalescent Home, Craig-y-don, 
Llandudno; Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alver- 
stone’s, Cottage Hospital, Shanklin, I.W.: 
and for the laying-out of new roads and streets 
and the building of houses, for the South 
London and Streatham Estates, Ltd., and the 
Drew and Mortimer Estates at Streatham and 
Tooting; in Camberwell, Wandsworth, Streat- 
ham High-road, Canterbury-grove, Norwood, 
and elsewhere in the south-western suburbs. 
Mr. I’Anson was employed in several im- 
portant cases of arbitration or assessment, 
comprising, by appointment of the Local 
Government Board, the London County 
Council’s assessment of improvement charges 
for the southern approach to Tower Bridge; 
and the award (6,100l.) out of the City con 
solidated rate to the Governors of Bethlehem 
and Bridewell Hospitals, in the matter of the 
widening of ‘Ludor-street, Whitefriars. He 
was elected to the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 1911-2 and 1912-3, and 
made liberal donations to the fund, as we'l 
as to the New Premises Fund, Architectural 
Association. Mr. T’Anson was a prominent 
member of some City Guilds, he was a Warden, 
and Master, 1901-2, of the Merchant Taylors’, 
and Warden, 1911-2, of the Ironmongers’ Com 
pames. In 1898 he was one of the six archi 
tects nominated to compete for the St. Pancras 
(Kentish Town) Baths, to cost about 64.000/ 
The funeral is fixed for to-day at Grayshott. 


a a oo Ses 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.*® 


23,443 of 1911.—Ethel Bessie Sanders: Air 
inlets for building and the like. 

23.659 of 1911.—Harry Johnson and George 
Paddison: Kitchen and like fireplaces. 

24,037 of 1911.—Nathaniel Roe: Gearing 
more particulariy adapted for use with 
awnings. 

24.124 of 1911.—Jonas Walter Avisworth: 
Piastic compositions and method of preparing 
the same 


24.187 of 1911.—Alfred Squire: Domestic 


stoves 
24,481 of 1911.—Harry Vaughan Rudston 
Read: Apparatus for use in extinguishing 
fires 


24.546 of 1911.—Henry Frank Berry: Heat 
ing and drying of stone and other materials 
for use on roads and like surfaces. 

27,196 of 1911.—John Spencer, Ltd., Thomas 
Spencer, Herbert Spencer Smaliman, and 
Spencer Horton: Valves aml fittings for con 
trolling the water supplies for installations 
of automatic sprinkles and fire-alarms. 

27,866 of 1911.—Robert Charles Sugg: Valves 
used for the flushing of water-closete. 

19 of 1912-—-Walter Jones: Sprinklers for 
sewage and other liquids. 

2,534 of 1912—Polydore Wenmackers: Con- 
struction of cement and the like foundations 
and ground anchorages. 

2782 of 1912.—Robert Head: Combined 
closure and faucet. f 

11.069 of 1912—William Mayo Venable: 
Temporary forms or supports for casting con- 
crete floors in situ. 

11.373 of 1912—Hans Munding: Means for 
treating smoke in chimneys. _ 

11.489 of 1912—Adolf Bleichert & Co.: 
Carriages for ropeways and the like. 

13.427 of 1912—Theophile Victor Louis 
Boilot: Portable scaffolds. 

14.646 of 1912. — Industrie Gesellschaft, 
m.b.H.: Closet seat and process of manu- 
facture. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


13.956 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: 
Hollow building-blocks. a 

This relates to hollow building-blocks 
wherein each block is first formed with spaced 

rtitions 10 extending the whole length, and 
is then cut into two parts; the partitions are 
removed from each part for @ distance from 


—_—— 








; * All h applications are in the etage in 
which o conten 40 the grant of Patents upon 
them can be wat ; 
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the centre by a wire or other cutter 13, and 
the two parts are reunited. The space between 





13,956 of 1911. 


the partitions may be lessened by splaying the 
I b ¥Y spiaying 


material with a toothed plate 17. 


14,031 of 1911.—James Joseph Smith: Saw- 
ing-stone. 

This relates to a rotary stone-cutting saw 
in. which magnetism. is employed to hold 
abrasive material to the cutting edge, and 
pole-pieces are provided to give maximum 
attraction at the periphery of the saw. An 
electro-magnetic field is employed. The saw 
consists of V-jointed plates 7 connected by 




















14,031 of 1911. 


rings 8 and hugs 9 to the shaft 4, which forms 
the core for an electro-magnet on each side 
of the saw. The magnets carry rings, to which 
spring-pressed brushes convey current 
Mounted in the bearing of the shaft 4 are 
cup-like shields having arms 12, 13, carrying 
radially adjustable pole-pieces 16, 17, 18. The 
pole-piece 18 is also pivotally adjustab!e. 
Abrasive material is fed from a hopper 32. 


14,506 of 1911—Harold Clinton Ferree: 
Reinforced concrete. 

This relates to an expanded metal reinforce- 
ment for concrete structures, which comprises 
stud members 2, connected in their own plane 
by members 3, and side members 5, which are 
expanded transversely to the plane of the 
members 2, and are provided with integral 





P 




















14,506 of 1911. 


hooks 4 for securing adjacent reinforcements 
van Moulding-forms and cores for 
hollow walls may be supported from the ex- 
panded metal frames by means of sheet-metal 
strips 17 formed with tongues 18, and eyes 
for the reception of long wire stays 20 and 
wedging-nails 21. 


oe 


BARNARD CASTLE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


The Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
have instructed Messrs. Taylor & Wallin (Mr. 
Harry W. Taylor, A.M Inst.C_E.), of New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Birmingham, to report 
upon the condition of the existing sewago 
farm, with a view to its extensjon and improve- 
ment. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii.x.; Public Appointment, xx.; Auction Sales, xx 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Those with an asterisk (#) are 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Novemser 25.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Scuoo.s. 

Limited to local architects. Particulars from 
the Education Office, Northumberland-road, 
Newcastle on-Tyne 

Novemser 29.—Dangside, Glasgow.-Brancu 
Lisragy.—Aesessor, Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, 
A.R.S.A. Premiame, 50l., 301., and 251. Par- 
ticulares ‘from the ‘iown Clerk, City-chambers, 
U iaegow 

NOVEMBER . 30 Batham..-Swim MING-BATH 
The Wandsworth B.C. invite designs. See adver- 
tisement in issue of Angust 16. Particulars from 
Mr. P. Dedd, 215, Balham High-road, S.W 

Decemper 2.—Carlisle.—scnovot BvILpINGs, 
etc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, 
Fisher-street, Carlile. 

DecemBer 7 Rome. British ScHooL at 
Rome, ScHovarsHip 8 ARCHITECTURE. 2001. per 
annum for three years. Particulars from Mr. 
Evelyn Shaw, 54, Victeria-street, S.W 

DecemBer 20.—B.I.B.A. Competitions. - Ali 
work for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must 
be delivered before 4 p.m at 9, Conduit- 
étreet, , 

Janvaky 1, 1913 Dublin.— Muwicirat Buitp 
INGS.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A-R.H.A 
Condit am. from the City Treasurer, Dublin 
leposit, 22. 2s 

Fesrvary 3, 1913.-Marrogate... Scnoo...-The 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs 





for a Councl echool in Skipton-road. See 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
particulars 

Fearcary 22. 1913.-Jordanhill, Glasgow. 


Limited to Ix 
Decem- 


Proposep TRAINING COLLEGE 
firms, named in ‘* Competition News,”’ 
ber 1, page 635 

Marcn 1, 1913 Rangoon. MUNICIPAL 
Buitpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001, and 100l. 
respectively for first, eecond, and third hee 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars 

March 1, 1913 Sofia... Drsioxs ror a Roya 
Patace axp Law Covurts.—Particulare from the 
@ommercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street. ECU ‘see p. 173, 
August 9. and p. 350, September 27) 

Marcu 1, 1913 Winsipes. City Hawt.--Par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- 

ge Sce pags 509. November 1 

No Datt Dursley. Worsmex's Dweti 
ixcs.——The Parochial Committee of the Dursley 
RDC. invite designs for about thirty workmen’e 
dwellings See advertisement in issue of 
October 25 for further particulars. 
No Datr --Polkestone...Prorosep Kursaar 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001 Premiums 100, 50, 

125 guineas. See ‘‘ Competition News,’’ page 
42, Ne nber 8 
No Date. — Motherwell.—Hicu Scnoo..—Dr 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 501., 301., and 20i 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those wiliing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in 
Newcauay.- Tanks, etc.--For 


a’ % to , 
VOVEMBER 


© erection of drys and tanks at Par, for Hens- 

, vy Chir Clays, Ltd. Particulars, on 

deposit of 2l. 28., from Messrs. Cowell & Cowell, 
( entral-chambers, Newquay. 


Novemeer 15.—Rhondda.— ALterations.—For 
g out of alterations at the girls and 
niants departanents of the Cwmelydach Council 
Scho Plans and specification seen, and quan- 
tities ond tender forms from the Architect, 
Mr Jncob Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre 
Deposit of 11, ls 
Novemsex 16--Blaenrhondda, —.Lystitvie 
For erection of branch institute at Blaenrhondda, 
for the Fernhill and Blaenrhondda workmen. 
deposit of 21. 2s. for quantities to Mr. 
gan. M.S.A.,, architect, 194, Yetgad-road, 
Pentre. Rhondda 
NOVEMBER 16..-Morth Anston.-.Civs—-For 
the proposed new Working Men'a Club. North 
Anston Quantities on deposit of 11. Is. Mr 
John W. Winter, architect and surveyor, St 
Peter's Ciose, Sheffield. 
November 16.—Rochford.—Biocx.—For erec- 
tion of an age and infirm block at the Work- 
perans. 5 re me to the architect. Mr. 
aiter . oc 26. e - 2 
on-Sea. Deposit of 11 ee seent, Bomthtnd- 


the carrving 





Mors 


Novemser 18.—-Cloughton.—Vestnirs.. Eree- 
tion of new vestries at the Church of St_ Mary, 
Cloughton, Yorks, Quantitics from Mesers. 

y S. Walker, F.R.1.B.A., & Son, architects, 77, 
Lowgate, Hull. 

Novemaer 18.--Port Talbot.—-Fixtvses, e1c 
For new shop front end fixtures at the Co 
operative Stores, Pontrhydyfen, near Port 
Talbot. Plans, drawings, and specification with 
Mesers. Evans & Jones, M.S.A., architects and 
surveyors, High-street, Port Talbot. 

Novemser 18.--Resolven.-Stores, rtc.-Erec. 
tion of stables, coach-house, etorea, etc., for the 
Resolyen Co-operative Society. Plans, aperifica- 
tion, and quantities from Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
MS.A.. Parade-chambera, Neath 
* Novemser 15 Staines. — Sanitary Con- 
VENIENCE.—The Staines U.D.C. invite tenders 
for a small sanitary convenience. See advertise- 
ment mm this isstie for further particulars 

Novemser 18.--S8tornoway.-Appitrons.—For 
alterations and additions to Stornoway Post. 
office. Drawings, epecification. and conditions 
and form of contract at Stornoway or Inverness 
Post-ofices. Quantities and forms of tender at 
HM. Office of Works. 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh. Deposit of 1. 1s, 

Novempeer 20.—Brodie.._Srorr.. For erection 
of a store at Brodie Station, for the Forres and 
District Farmers’ Aesociation, Ltd. Plang and 
specifications at Brodie Station 

NOVEMBER 26. —Cardiff... Marker... Construc. 
tion of a livestock markekt at Sloper-read 
Drawings, specification, and deed of contract 
seen, and form of tender. with quantities, at the 
City Engineer's Office, City Hall 

Novemper 20.--Chorley.--Room.--For erection 
of a skin-cleaning room, ¢tc., at the public 
slaughter-houses ices secon, and quantities at 
the Borough Surveyor's Office. Deposit of 
IM 6d 

Novempenr 20 ~-Dewsbury.-—Hover. For erec- 
tion of a dwelling house in Northfield-road West, 
Dewsbury, Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs, Kirk, Sons, & Ridgway. F RIBA., 
architects, Market-place, Dewsbury 

November 20.--Oldham..Snops For erec- 
tion of a number of Icck-up shops adjoining the 
Victoria Market Hall. Plans and specifications 
secon, and quantities and ferm of tender at the 
Borouch Survevor's Offiee 

November 20.--Swallowfield.-.Ccttacrs -For 
the erection of a pair of cottages at Ruiseley, 
Swallowfield) Plans seen, and specifications from 
Mr. Willham Yeo, jun., Clerk to the Council, 
Riseley, Swallowfield 

NovemsBer 21.—DLepton.—Iwstitvre...For erec- 
tion of a church institute at Lepton, near Hud- 
dersfield| Drawings scen, and quantities from 
Mesars B. Abbey & Son, 34a, New-street, 
Hudderefield 

Novemaer 21.--Romford.Suep,  rre.--For 
erection of a new cart-shed and paving the atable 
yard at town yard, Market-place. Specification 
and forms of tender from Mr. H T. Ridge, 
Counci| Offices, Romfo 
Novemere 21.--Wednesbury.-—Atrenation 
For alteration of premises in the Market-place, 
known as 30 and 31, into institute buildings, for 
the Foresters’ —Institute. Specifications and 
particulars from Mevers, Scott Clark, archi- 
tects. Lower High-street, Wednesbury 
* Novemser 22.--West Ham.Appitioxs, etc 

The County of Essex Territorial Force Aséo- 
ciation invite tenders for alterations and addi- 
tions to ‘The Cedars,’ Portway, West Ham 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulara 

Novemper 23.-Morley.-Paemises.-- Erection 
of edditional premises at Wesley-street Mille, 
Morley, for Mewrs. C. Scarth & Sons, Ltd. 
*lang and specifications seen, d quantities 
from Mr, TA. Buttery, Lic.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Queen-street, Morley. 

Novemser 23.—Bochdéale.—-Hovsr, etc.-For 
erection of a bandstand (steel and wood) for 
Falinge Park; shelter and bowl-house for Ruersil 
Bowling Green Particulars from Mr P. W 
Hathaway, A.R.LB.A., Town Hall. 

_Novemser 23.—Bynemouth. ~Auterations 
For structural alterations te the buildings 
recently occupied by the children at the Union 
Workhouse, 50, Preston-road, ‘North Shields 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities from 
the architect. Mr. W. Stockdale, A.R.ILB.A., at 
81. Howard-etreet, North Shields. 

Novemser 25.-Bradford.Rerams, prc.—For 
the execution of ordinary works and repaire to 
the buildings in the Bradford, Yorks, district. 


Conditions of contract, form of tender, and 
perjeulers, on deposit of 1!., from the Secretary, 


London, SW of Works, ¢étc., Storey’s-gate, 





Novemarr 26.--Portsmouth..Hovsrs, ere 
Erection of twenty-two houses on the west sire 
of Curzon-Howe-road, Porteea; erection o: 
seventeen houses on the east side of (Curzon 
Howe-road, and four houses in Kent-street, Port 
sea, together with a wal] and iron {ence 
Deposit of 21. 2s. for quantities. Forms o! 
tender at the Borough Engineer's Offices at ¢! 
Tewn Hall, Portamouth. 

* Novemsrr 29.Atherstone.—Post-orrice 
‘The Commissionera of HM. Works and Pubix 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new post 
office, advertisement in this issue for further 
porticulars 

= Novemapen 29...-Shrewsbury...Extexsiox tw 
SortinG-orrice.—The Commissioners of HM 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of eorting-ollice verlisement in 
this issue for further particulara 

* Decemser 2.--West Ham. — Hasnicnirt 
Centre.—The West Ham Education Commitee 
invite tenders for a handicraft centre at Upton 
lane School. Seo advertisement in this issue fo 
further particulars. 

Decempen 3.--Oswaldtwistle. Scuoot. Ere: 

tion of an elementary echool at Oswaldtwist! 
Plane seen, end quantities from the Coun! 
Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribblesdal 
place, Preston. Deposit of &@ 
*® Decemeen 4--Carshalton...Venanxpans. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
erection of verandahs at Queen Mary's Hospital 
See advertisement in “his issue for further 
particulars 

Decemwser 1.--New Hunstanton. — Snrirres 

For the erection of shelters at the foot of the 
(ireen. Drawings and specification at the ofhce 
of the Coumelt Greevegate-road, New Hun 
atonton, 
@ Deckmern 5.-Wrotham..-Scnoo. Ewtascr 
mext.The Kent Education Committee invite 
tenders for enlargement of Ceunci!l School at 
Borough Green. See advertisement in thie issu. 
further particulars 

Decemper 7 Abergavenny. © Pavitton 
Erection of the Eisteddfod pavilion in Bailey 
Park, Abergavenny. Plans, specifications, and 
guantities from the architect, Mr. B. J. Francis. 
szinden House Abergavenny, Deposit of 2/1. 2s 
* Decemacr 12.—Wandsworth... Extension oF 
Receiving Warns.--The Wandeworth Guardians 
invite tenders for alteration and extension of 
receiving: wards at Workhenyw, Swafficld read 
See advertisoment in this icsuc fer further 
particulars 

Decemaex 18.--Birmingham..~Homrs.—Erec- 
tion of homes for epileptic and feeble-minded 
children and adults, a school, an administration 
block, aseembly-room, and other butidings and 
works in connexion therewith, at Monyhul! 
Colony, King’s Heath, Birmingham. Plana and 
specifications by Messrs. C hitwell & Sen. 
architects. Newhall-street, Birmingham. Quan 
ties by Mr. J. L Wiliiams. quantity surveyor. 
Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit of 25! 

* Decemare 19.—Tonbridge...Scnoo., 
The Kent Education Committee invite tencers 
for new Council schoo! at Suasex-roed, and other 
buildings advertisement in this iseue for 
further partioulars. 3 

No Dare. — Chesterfield. Orrices. —Ere tien 
of new offices at the Chataworth Wagon Works. 
Whittington, Chesterfield. Plans, specifications. 

quantities from Mr. W. CC. dacksen, 
M.S.A.. architect and surveyor, 6, Stephen 
place, Chesterfield. 

No Darte.--Keeds.--Picrurs Hover. Erection 
of the Lyceum Picture House, in Cardigay road 
and Thornville-road, Burley, je. Mossrs 
Thomas Winn Sons, architects, 84, Ao" 
atreet, Leeds. 

No  Datr.—-Mexborough. Premiaps. «"" 
struction of business premises, Hig! +'*ce!. 
Mexborough, for Messrs. Hunters, the Tr °°". 
Ltd. Mr W. Wrigley, A.R.I.BA., 2. 99% 
«treet, Wakefield. 

No Dasa -ntentie. Hovey, wee erection 
of ten houses in Dumers-lane. Plans and ©. ec! 
ficationg at 154, Cross-lane, Radcliffe. 
_ No Dare, ole. —-Bor rei 
ing the Rose and Crown Inn, Rhosamman. mo 


tO a i ion seen, and guantitres ('0r 
Mei ene 9 Parade-chambers, \«*'!'. 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Novemser 22.—Carrick.—Briver.—-For on 
roneuntrneten a the Gtinghag  Bridee, ny . 
w TY orced Oi : 
Bs ek catene wih tegetent th 

ans & with speci 
of tender. from Mt. Robt. Moir, Road Survever, 


Marbele. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
Ke names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be Ry in. 

Novemser 23.—-Kneesall...-PumpinG-stat10n. - 
For the laying of mains and wrought-iron pipe 
mains, and erection of brick service reservoir and 
pumping-stgtion. Plans Hen, and quantities 
trom the Engineer, Mr. Radford, C.E., 
Albion-chambers, King- mE, an ape oll on 
dep it of 91. 2s. 

OVEMBER 25. Aberdeen. -Lirts.-For erec- 
tics of six electrically-worked luggage lifts, for 
the Aberdesn Joint iiation Committee, Engineer, 
Mr. J. Parker Guild-street, Aberdeen. 

a, 7. Mert thyr Tydfil. Reservoir. 
Construction of a reservoir (the Taf Fechan 
Reservoir) near the Pontsticill Junction of the 
Brecon and Merthyr Railway, with its out!o‘s, 
road diversions, and other ancillary works, also 
supplying and laying of about fifteen miles of 
cast-iron pipes. Drawings seen, and specifica- 
tions and quantities from Sir Alex. Binnie, Son, 
& con, St. Stephen's House, Victoria- 
embankment, London, 8.W. Deposit of 51. 

DecemBerR 17. Watford. PLawt.— For the 
delivery and erection of two triple-expansion 
pumping plants. Conditions and epecifications 
from the Engineer. Mr. D, Waterhouse, Council 


Offices, Watford. Deposit of 101. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
Novemser 15.—-Huddersfield.— Parxtinc.—For 


painting the external wood and iron work of shop 


premises in Buxton-road, Huddersfield. Speci- 
fications and general conditions seen, and quan- 
tities and forms of tender from Mr. K. F. Camp- 


hell, M.Inst.C.E.. Borough Engineer and Sur- 


veyor, 1, Pee!-street i 
NOVEMBER 15 Prestcn. PAINTING For 
nainting outside of the Free Public Library 


Specifications, co earions, particulars, 
and form of tender at the office of the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyer. Town Hall, Prestan. 

Novemarr 18... Todmorden. Parntine..—For 
painting in the Workhouse Infirmary. Specifi- 
cation at the office of Mr F. Hollinrake, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Todmorden 

NovemBer 19. —. Newcastle... Parntinec.—For 
painting. etc.. the interior of the Westgate police 
and fire- brigade station. Specifications seen, and 
cuantities from the City Estate and Property 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


buildings, 


Nature of Appointment. 





THE BUILDER. 


November 20.—Mull.—Firtines, erc.—For the 
electric lighting, fittings, and electric bells for 
the Teachers’ syeining Co College Cottingham. road, 

ull. Particulars the C City Treasurer, 

Guildhall, Hull. Teens of 11. 1s. 
* Novemser 30.—Morbury.—Fursitvae.—-The 
Croydon Education Committee invite tenders 
for supply of school furniture, See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


November 15. Brighton. FLIints, For 
supply of 4,000 cubic — of hand-picked land 
flints for highways. Specification and form of 
tender from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

Novemser 16..-Birmingham..— Pires, etc. 
For the supply of cast-iron pipes, special caat- 


ings, etc. Forms of specification from Mr. E 
Antony Lees, Secretary, 44, Broad-street, 
Birmingham, 

Novemper 16.--Malifax...Sewace.—-For the 


construction of about 2,320 yds. of 9-in. earthen- 
ware pipe sewers in Staups-lane, Kell-lane, The 
Haugh, and Upper-lane, Northowram. Plans 
— specification seen, and forms of tender from 

f Lord. M.Inet.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Fows Hall, Halifax. Deposit of 10. 

November 18. — Baglan. —- Diversion. — For 
diversion of the Aberavon and Briton Ferry 
main road between the Baglan Engineering 
Works and Pentwyn Farm, Baglan. Plans and 
specintation seen, and quantities at the Police- 
station, Briton Ferry, and at the County 
Surveyor's Office, County Hall, Cardiff 

NOVEMBER 18 Blackburn. — Streets.—For 
forming and paving Wareham-street and 
Douglas-place, and asphalting Alexandra-road 
and Bethel-road. Plans and specifications with 
Mr WwW Stubbs, A.M Inst.C.E.. Borough 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Blackburn 

Novemper 18.—Briton Ferry. Diversion 
For a diversion of the Aberavon and Briton 
Ferry main road, between the Baglan Engincer- 
ing Works and Pentwyn Farm, Baglan. Plane 
and specification seen. and quantities at the 
Police-station. Briton Ferry, and at the County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Cardiff. 

Novemper 18.--Tamworth.--Sewace.--For the 
construction of about 450 yds. of 9-in, pipe sewers 
near the cemetery, on the Wigginton-road, about 
140 yds of 6-in. pipe sewers at Hopwas, and 


Public Appointment. 





*ACCOUNTS, STOCK, 


sawp PRIME COST CLERK ... 


595 


90 yds. of 6-in. pipe sewers at Mount Pleasant, 
Wilnecote. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Clarson, 
Engineer and Surveyor, 22, Church-street. 
Tamworth. 


Novemsen 21, -Southend.Koaps.—For the 
making-up of Hildaville-drive, Lovelace-gardens. 
West borough-road, Grand-drive, Fleet wood- 
avenue, and Stornaway-road. Plans and epecifi- 
cation seen, and quantities and forme of tender. 
on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr Ernest J. Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

Novemser 26. -- Gloucester..._Sewace.—For a 
main outfall sewer passing under Great Weetern 

ilway Dock Branch embankment; einking and 
lining two cast-iron shafts, driving end lining a 
cast-iron tunnel. Drawings éeen, and specifica- 
tion, form of tender, and quantities from 
Messrs Wm. Fox, F. W. La Trobe-Bateman & 

Fox, 5, Victoria. atreet, Westmineter, or the 
Bk ty Mr. R. Read, Guildhall, Gloucester, on 
deposit of 51. 

Novemsre 26.—Southgate.--Srxerts.—-For the 
execution of works of private street improve 
ment. Plang with the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 

G. Laweon, C. Deposit of 2i. 

Novemper 26. Swansea. Streets. — For 
private street works in the Back-road between 
Eaton-crescent and Gwydr-crescent, and the 
Back-road between Beechwood-road and Sketty- 
road. Plans and specifications seen, and tender 
forms at the offices of the Borough Surveyor 
No. 13, Somerset-place. 

Novemser 27.--Birmingham.—Marerm..—For 
the supply of road materia!. Forms from the 
County Surveyor, 6, Waterloostreet, Birming 
am. 

Novemser 27.—Swansea...Work.—For the 
whole of the work and the materials required in 
paving the carriageways and laying of tramways 
in streets, having a route length of néarly 
1.000 yds. Plans seen, and particulars from Mr 
George . Bell, Boreugh Surveyor, Swansea 
Specification. genera! conditions, quantitice, end 
form of tender on deposit of 5!. 5a 

NOVEMBER 3G Seaford. — GRanite For 
supply of 600 tons of granite flake. and 200 tons 


of lt-in. broken granite. Forms from Mr 
W_ H. Paweon, Clerk, 3, Clinton-place. Seaford, 
Sussex. 


*% Decemare 3 


Bromley, Kent. 
PROVEMENT. -The 


Bromley B.C. invite tenders 
for sewering. levelling, paving, metalling. 
channelling, and making geod Brackbrook-lane 
and portion of Barfield-road See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulare 


Street imu 

















Nature and Place of Sale. 


*MASONS’ any JOINERS’ MATERIALS, CHELSEA, S.W.—On the Promises .. a idios 
*BUILDER’S PREMISES, BATTER3EA, S.W.—On the Premises ..., : 
*BLDR. & CONTR'S STOCK, PLAN‘, & ‘MACHINERY, BATTERSEA-—-On the Premises 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, E, PECK HAM. ROAD, S. 'E.—At the Mart. f 
tthe Mart............ 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, ‘NOTTING HILU-GATE--At the Mart . 
*FREEHOLD SITE or KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, W.C. 


*PREMISES, KING'S CROSS, N 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
October 24.—By Roar. Love & Sons. 


Chard, etc, Somerset.—Five Farms, 475 r, 1 r. om 
DD hg Fo kcvvestancchconsvecbsssvnpnetencsoserasessenerseis . £10,875 


October 25.—By Sternen~son & ALEXANDER 
(with ALFRED SAviLL & Sons). 
Peterston-Super- Ely, Glam rene and 

accommodation land, 202 a. 2 r. 5 p., 


October 26.—By Sreruenson & eke 
(with ALFRED Savitt & Sons). 
pear «3 Glamorgan.—Tymawr Farm and 77 a. 
BD Pee Bi ceoscnsscccsosocssecccessonscesssnees mnibeed 3,905 


Oc ia 28.—By Exviorr, Sox, & Borrow. 
Marylebone.—68, Welbeck-st., u.t- 51 yrs., ¢.r., 


6,175 


etc., 501. 108., gross rental 9071. 10s... 7,560 

mae ot —t, Dering: ~at. (s.), Corporation ‘lease, 
Be. Bd. 4 F-Be WU... crroicrecesirccssrecesess 2,400 

By Perctvan Hopson. 
Pulsars Green.—11 and 13, we stein u.t. ao 
86 yrs., g-T. a y- and e.r. S4l.. 685 
KEMSLEY. 

eae T- er anners Holding and 25a. 

Be BB Dag Geicescccivnscevsseceocnsecssescesessessesves soe 540 
| BEALE & Capps. 

Fulham. ag so (s.), ut. 6 ane wy BF. 

101, 00 
nw 2 iin dee Ladbroke-gr., “wt. 51 yrs., a 
WP All I Sainte ed (@.), wt, 51 YTS. 6. 10l., 

ae aie idinciediiiai Hinata visateeesiee 40 
By E. befrenney & Sox. 
Ewhurst, Susgex.—Lower Morgay Farm end : 
136 a. 2r. Sp... Disnackecey\vavehenes shaseuceeuaniecbteal 1,560 





: Application 

By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 

ctinpecinud Hackney Borough Council ... 190l. per annum......... ‘ais Dec. 2 

Huction Sales. 
, . ere: Date 

By whom Offered. of Sale. 

Tyler & Co. ...... enaalh seta ed tas AR abe Nov. 19 

Douglas Young & Co... i REE i ee : : ; Nov. 20 

J. T. Skelding & Holland __.. aes x : Nov. 26 

Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Bad deley ia k Dee. ry 

somepihonas Horne & Co. REE REA Sh Sea Toa ‘cal SPOTL. Dec. 10 
ssdeveceesee’ | SEGRE @ ORx * ..... eee “° ES saree Dec. 10 

~Sale by Tender ............... ’ Weatherall & Green. Dee. 18 





By Wiikisson, Sox, & Weicu. 
Brighton.—-33, Southdown-av., f., y.r. 38I. ...... 
A Re eee 550 


October 29.—By Wrath ERALL & GREEN. 
Kilburn.—l, 2, 3, 5, and 7, Brondesbury-mews, 


u.t. ? bie g.r. 2l., gross rentals 1M. .. 500 
Forest Hill.—26 and 28, Dalmain-rd., u.t. Sli 

yrs., ¢-r. 101., gross rental 531. 6s. ... 155 
Goodmayes. — Aberdour - gdns., y= rents 

aL OUD shendaiutistchissrenreadesetedmnsiednetoiens 1,571 


- ae WARMAN, 
Highbury.—47, igh-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 





Bay Ci Bie bettie ecaapunvensnytoresennteceneneneseees 285 
By May & PHILport. 
Tulse Hill—No. 166, f., Pe picicinese Madiebieentcleusbaess 675 
Streatham.—56, Gleneagle-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., ¢-r. 
SE Ga Sa Ae AS aR 325 
Kennington.—66, St. Agnes. pl, bi “wt. 54 yrs., 
ee AL TS SS ERAS eee re 125 
By Huvsert & HarsMan. 
Stockwell.—123, Dalyell-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
. 6L, y.2. 331. dee Agebl natalia tenella 275 
Hammersmith.—Elm-gr., l.g.r. I4/., u.t. 27 yrs. 175 
By Wa. Srickyer & Sons. 
Ryhill, Yorks.—Farm and 94 a., f. ........... -.0. 3,635 
By J. C. Pratr. 
Hammersmith.—1l1, Kilmarsh-rd., u.t. 53 yrs , 
ms ELE SS Sere 200 
Chiswick. —1, Ashchurch Park- villas, u.t. 51 
YES, GoW. Me Fiery C.F. WE, 5..ceseee.sccrsrsscessoeres 300 
y Harry Batu, 
Bedford.—65, wibieod. Dilan Rap Sells Sb e + scesecincias 620 
48 and 50, Bower-st., f., Yok. Bhs escpeoo-:s0vns 370 
i and 13, St. Leonardg-av., f,, yt. 261. 78. ... 430 
21 and 33, Park-rd., tage. 38h acer ws 305 
*D to 48 (even), Pilcroft-st., Web FER ..rervias 250 


October 30.—By Brovir, Times, & Co. 
Kuightsbridge.—37 to 45 (odd), Kinnerton-st., 

1 to 4, Capeners-yd., profit rentals of 173/., 

, ut 4 to 12 yrs. . £648 

, Little Cadogan- pl., . benefic ial lease for 2 : 


” yrs, at 301.. with possession 200 
Ke sngington. — 3and §, anna mews, t. ut. 

yrs., g.r. 4l., yr. S5l. a sellestleniaisatnidiestthins 330 

By Deason & Lester. 
eee niy —#), Bruce-rd., u.t. 86 yre, g.r 61., 
obcnsdiaubsineodaiit nit m 165 

Willesden,--ié and 18, Westbury- rd., “ut ‘87 

yrs., g.r. 101. 10s. w.r, 63l, lds. ......... 190 


Acton. wilh 17, 25, 27, and 29, Ramsey-rd., and 
Ramsey House, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 311. 10s., 
SEN aniesiacinianinenetiepiigsesibbekgenvndiiylivedtinnteiin 725 


By Dyer, Sox, & Hrutow. 
E)tham. —Southend-rd., anananee Lodge and 


SING, G5 Fills GO Soacinss vscenccycqiccsnectesiares 1,010 
By Harcu & reeves 
Stepney.—83 and 85, Grove-st., f., w.r. 701: 4s. 350 
By Wueeter & WHeeLer. 
Muswell Hil.—16, Grove-ave.,f., y.r. 471. 10s, 5a 
By Germaw & German. 
Barrow-on-Trent, eneer Pee vine and 
Weagh-a. cd 1,487 
October 31. Ry. Cuas. Caner. : 
—— —3 and 7,; y- 37 “yas rd., u.t. 42 
<y 1. OL. 2s., wir. B3l. 14s. . 
tehbull-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., er. 10k, er. 
ia lb nna denniiidptipineh ntingnnnvep dphconenceqeptengingeie 200 
. os gr. 10, er. ; 
snitibhdadshbliuhanteneeenigbestodsanmiverpaia enqnetarcecae 165 
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By Lroro Faaurea. & Soxs. 
Kilburs.—7, Brondesbary — ut. 53 yra., eke 
g.r. 1K. 1s., p- 0 
By Loarsrxe, a & on. 
Stoke Newington.—-73, Manor-rd., u.t. 61] yrs., 


g.r. M., y.r. 451. 4 

1, Carysfort-rd., u.t. “79 yrs., gr. Si, yor. 285 
Hackvey.—32, Horton-rd., u.t. bch sat g.r. S., 3 
wir, $b. Se ‘ 25 


By Newsox ’ Sueruceps. 


Caledonion-rd.—Pembroke-st., etc., lg. rents 
2a¥.. ut. 37 yrs, er. Bl. Be... 2,315 

6 Stock Orchard-st., ut. 30 yre., g.r. 2, 
¥.F wx. svoee eo 3S 


By ALrrep ie Fk. 
aes —113, Adelaide-rd., u.t sy. “rr. 
» BBB, F.ls Pile cons S32 
By Srrusox & Sons. 
Bermondsey.— 137, Jamaica-ri., ut. 34 yrs., 
gr. 19s. Lid, y.r. 3B. 325 
23, Martin st., u.t. 27 yrs., g-r. 2i. 15e., wor 


hi. = 
47 te . Martin-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 2, wer. 
Ay 520 
Ro therhithe wer Suffolk st., u.t. SP yrs., g.r. 
i. Ga. “i. wir. 2M. 12s. i120 
Camt rwell.— 28, Crofton-rd., u.t. 4 yrs, gr. 
» ¥-r. SS, 265 
Peckbain 13, Fendick rd, u.t. 52 yrs., gr. , 
=. r. 33. lée. 1S 
Talfourd-ni., ut. 49 yrs., gr. 6, er. $54. Ba) 
Bei xton.—S, Trelawn-rd., wt 67 yrs., «Fr. 
6. Is., y.r. DH. a eal es 2 
By Sr. Quretis, Sox, & STaANLeY. 
Islington fy ee teeen f.g.r. 101, rever- 
sion in 35 yra. ; ; 240 
56 to SR, Albert-st., Le. rents 6l., reversion in 
SS yrs. owe we 
Ny vember 1.—By Fraxcts Dop & Co. 
Clapton.—#7, London-rd. «s.}, f., y.r. 34. S70 
Tottenham.—1 to 13 todd), 4 to 14 feven) 
Caversham-nL., a.t. 67 yrs., ¢.r. 1, w. r. 
ts Sen 
Wood Green.—92, Westbury-av., f.¢.r. 6. é.. 
reversion in 97 yrs... 125 


Contractions used in these lists, ieee’ for freeholi 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. foe 

sproved grouud-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for reut; 
{. for freehold; e. for copyhobi; L fur leaseboid ; p. fur 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. fur quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly reatal ; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.s. for per anpum; yru for 
years; la. fur lane ; st. for street; rd. for road ; ®). for 
@ )uare ; pl. for piace ; ter. for terrace, cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gins. for gardens; yd. fur yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.b. fur public- ; 0 fue 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. fur ovart. 


pO 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not neceamrily the lowest. 
Quality and | obviously affect prose—a far’ 
which should be remembered by thuse whe make use. f 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per si: iowctied in River. 2.4, 
Best Stocks .. . a m= ee © 


210 0 





Picked S'o :ks for Facings salto 
Per 10, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


2s. d. 2a. 4, 
Fiettons 113 0 Best Blue Preased 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Bed , 2 @ DD», Ballmose .... 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 


Buabon Facing 5 0 0 
Guiazep Baicss— 


Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 


Best White, Double ee oe 17 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and 
Glad. Ste’tch'rs 12 7 6 | eee aoe 17 6 
Headers ........... 1117 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose, one End ......... 19 17 6 
and 44in.Flate 1517 6 Splays& Squints 17 7 6 


D'bie Stretchers 17 17 6 
Secoud Quality £21 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. 4. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9 yard, delivered. 
Phi... 8s 2 of 
Best Portland Cement ......... 36 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Liag Lime 19 0 * » 
Nots—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordiuary — for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 3a. 64. per yard delivere. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in mn Ze. 0d, per ton at rly dpi. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube, 

Bate Stowe — delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 

PUR ee aE. ccm nciicuioniapetininiinanbiendiinids 7% 
Do. do. nui on dunes heen teat Nine oe 

Depot... mio a O 
Portiayp Strose (20 ft. a 

Brown Whitbed, delivered 

mae . ere Nine y An a a = gp 


ee Ae dE ET RE NF EAE cle 33 
White Dasobed” delivered on road 


Paddington ton Depot, Nine “Elms x 
ee delivered at Railway Depot. 


_ 





24 


s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 
seen te Wipes dieaie 16 Cigeesnes ft 20 
Greenshill in blocks Bed M 
Darley Dale in eae 24 
ee 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 


sePeeeeeeeppees 2 7 


BEND wenn 2-8 


THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 
Tosa Stome—Robdin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
anime blocks 210 


py Delivered at —— 








é is ae eee eadings So ime 

40 ft. super.).. EC 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto medi oe 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ O 1g 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1¢ in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 06 


Harp Yorr— 
Bae th, Coke, Dees ae ey Oey. 
gametes BIOCIB coccicccscsescescosesisescnsverseres 30 
Per Ft. Super., ache pr at Railway Dep't. 
6 in. anwn two sides landing to decannchanncrentionsetes . 








GD cacsincsneninnitetdtieesrnendgnianitaneiiinthiesiniteian 8 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes, 2 
iin. faced flags 5 

SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dept, 
fa. Ia. 2s. 4. n. 2s. 4, 
x10 best blue D « best Eur’ta 
~ eee 13 2 6 anfading grees 15 5 5 
PMxisditte .....1317 6 Wx id ditto ...... is + 
2 « 10 ist quality 18x 160 ditto ...... 13 ; 0 

GID so acnenchivntniee 0.0 16x8ditto.......1 5 0 
Mx i2ditto ...... 1315 0 Wx 10 permanent 
16 <8 ditt ......... 73 0 green .......... 11123 6 
Z2~ 10 best blae 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 

Portmadoc...... 1218 6 16x8 ditto......... 6i2 6 
1648 ditto........ 61 6 

TILES, 


At Bailway Depot. 
« a. d. 
Beet plain red rocf- Best “ Hartshill” 
i wt (per -_ © 
Hip and alley 


weeree 


oouUfhmhlC rOlmlUCU NMhCUO 
¥ 
Ee 
eon f © 


at 
if 
rat 


6 
sadibstlaabiseneict Cy .* Hi 
ip tine dog“ 3 0 


WoOoD. 
Beitptse Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in, by llin.andiéin. 2 8. d. 2s. 4, 
by 9 in. and 11 in................ ee Se 1810 0 
Meals: beat 3 by 9 ... ................. 13 10 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3 in. by 7 in. and Sin, 11 10 12 10 0 
Battens: best 2g by Gand3by6.. 0 10 less than 
7 in. and % in, 


Deals: 98COMB oo... ..ccccsccereeceeces 1 0 0 less the b st. 
Battens: seconds ... .. a) ae ~ - 

2 um. by in. and 2 ww. by 6 in. sae Wile oO 

Zin. by & in. and 2 in, by 5 in. 90 to 0 0 
Poreign Sawn Boarie— 

i ia, and 1g im. by 7 in, ......... ww ae 


RS cscen 10 
Fir timber. ‘best middling Deaag At per load of WO ft 
or Memel(average nesnepannseted 6:4 9) ww &6® 
Seounds ...... 40 0 5 0 
Small timber (8 in. to Win.) .. 317 6 4 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... S88 wn he 
os 0 

6 0 


oe esooo of & 


mere than 
battens, 


> 


Swedish balks 212 6 
Pitch- pine timber (30 ft. average) § & 0 


At per standard. 


eo soocceo 


Jomszas’ Woop. 





2o 
= 


ad 

a 
a 

oc 

oo 


Batteus,2¢ in.and 3 in. by 7i in. 17 0 
Gecend yellow dvals,3in. byllin. 19 0 
Sin. by Vin, 18 0 

rations 0 

0 


8 
° 


ag eg a 4 


ee 7 in. 
Petersburg: first yello 
-. 4g: Gene 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in. . 
EE Te ae 4 
Beoond yellow deals, 3 in. by 
BATE SenthnsnaiedssdethnDeeinctschint Be 


it 10 





enn saateaieguel es S 4 
hird w deals, y Ll in. 
Bin by 9m stboovepatiseneaent 13 0 


OOO R eee nn eeeeernereeennene 





oneereereeees 


Po 0 em rerular sizes seeccosoeves 
7 PinePianks per ft. oube, 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

or ft. ame. soccovnvsssoooee 


Ww, Oak *e* rth oc onree 
Dry aces Serena 
ot, Sg eacew ree 


‘angyrareese 





3 
e@ eco of ** 
I~ euene @ 
o @¢860 o 
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Ss 
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32 
33 
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0 
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WOOD (Con inued), 
Joisens’ Woop (Continued)— 
Dry Welees, Amerigan, por. @ 0. 4. 26.4. 





super. as inch eerveersersesecsconsn VY hy +e t i 
ae. ame i. wef 
per ft. cube SOR ORS eer eer ee ceeoeerne 0 5 tt) e 6 } oO 
etc. — Per q 
by 7 in. yellow, planed and 1am 
Ooms... O17 0 


1 in. by 7 in, planed 
a yellow, ‘and 


ons SE fT 
1; in. 7 in. yellow planed and 
bend ba Saniea LE SNOM 016 


ONG vaciscviisnennisissinisuessenpieinss 012 
a he, Be 7 oe wale, planed ens 


we O18 0 
om O18 6 


° 
eecosco fF F@# ce 8 


b necsd cstenresraetcostieanee, @ ES aw” O15 © 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Ols 6 

j in. ‘yellow, matched 
sud lana oY fluted da oll 013 6 
1 in. by Ol O18 6 
j is. ey im, white - 2 Oli o 
1 in. by 7 in. 0 12 O18 6 


6 tn, at 02. to 9d. por equare lens thas 7 ia, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c., 
in penton, or delivered 


Rolled Steel Jvista, ordinary @ «. d. Z@ad 
DGD setininvcninivie-comn wor oe... O11) 6 
Compoewl Girders, orcinary 
sections . aa we Sh. 8 6 
Stee! Corapouad stanchions... LL 1) 0 oe 46 10 0 
Angies, Tees, and Chaunels, vedi 
REG CIEE. ecicivenesesssccnictein wee. 1 0 @ 
Plitch Plates =~ ee . 2 6 0 
Cast Troe Columas & Stanc shions, 
including urdiuary patterus .. § 0 0 .. 810 0 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
[aos — @€se a4 £ a. 
Common Se w SMe 
ion 2 eS we OM @ 
ire * Marked Bare” 11 0 0 ... 
inne 8 © «a €¢BD 0 
‘ oe 0 @ ° sine a 
ene 17 WO _ 





"and wards, according t i Aad auge.) 
Sheet [run Back ‘ 
"a sie 





Sheet Iron, Gulvanieed’ és leas cant 
sei del i ’ 
3 ft. to We. Si .180 0 .., 


42 
Es 
Pa 
g: 
ye 
E 
#2 


Sheet [ron, Galvanised, dat, bot quality —~ 
Ordinary sines to 9 ¢. 
- 22 g. —- 19 0 
“ Re. . 210 
Galvaniced Sheeta— 
Urdinary sizes, OR. to St. 99 g. 15 0 
- | gna 15 oa 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheote.s ft. by zft. 
to 3 ft. to Bg. and thicker...... 12 10 
Sen Ce, 2g. &2tg. 13 lo 
* 0 


co 
iil 


ooocoo ocSsc oOo 
2 ¢ ; 


D> stnanenes 15 1 
Cut "Nails, 3 im. to 6 ia. sates cain ll 0 li lo 
(Uuder 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &o. 
Delivered in nantes. 
d 
Leav—Sheet, English, dib. and up 22 10 0 - 
Pg 10 GOED cccosensenccsesensconenesse 35 4 6 ~ 
SA RE scnsinaiienitcineeantoeniacbanaitaia 2% 00 _ 
COMPO PIPE oo ..cccceccererene 0 0 - 
Zisc—Sheet— In casks of 10 owt, 
Vielle Montagne .............. wcceess mp D0 - 
cobentintinsinsoennaepatecsangnhiie ~33 0 ... - 
Zine, in bundies, ls. per owt, extra. 
OSrane chia bh 011 
trong dirreniacsteti per ons - 
Thin Oe > ie ee ee _ 
Copper mails ..............0+ ” Se aa - 
Copper Wire ..........c0.c00 ae ot Ow. - 
Strong Sheet 010 
eee eeecenseece . Lad - - 
me, | sgtaiibiiaiinibnsiaipeiiiie . 0 : ae - 
is—English Ingots hamionrs 2 0 S ws ~ 
So.oss—Piumbers’ .......... » GOs - 
BOOED ccssiscticoticies ww 2 Oo i Bw. - 
EC ©: @ « - 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


15 o2. thirds ..... ao 241. os. fourths ......... 4d. 
» fourths ......... 2d, oz. thirds............ 54d 

2 om thirds. .........0 ng fourths ......... 4ga 
foarths .., ..... he Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3: 

96 oz. thirds.........0.0. 44d. - oz, 4 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


Rolled plate Piguet Reed, 
to fo ‘ord Ooe- 


4 Rough rolled and and Cathe 
rough cast late.. 3d. dral, White......-000 ad 
. Ditto, tinted..,..0.00+ He 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &c, 2s. 4. 
eae ms i os ° @ 210 
” » in seem » 0 210 
» » in drums........ ” 031 
Tu-pentine in barrels ..........000 » 7.3 4 
ad etree ceeeeces ad 
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OILS, &c. (Continued). £ s. a. 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, ton 30 5 0 
m0 not less than 5 ewt. lota) wa 




















Red Lead, Dry ” 27 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty . -«- «= Por owt. 010 6 
Stockholm Tar accccsceserssssessorees por barrel 112 0 

VARENISHES, &o. Per 
Pes. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 0 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oak” : ¥ é 
a peeageesenorsconssoness 2 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak... 010 0 
Su ne Hard-drying Oak, for ‘seats of 
urches 014 6 
012 0 
016 0 
010 0 
018 0 
ee ee 
018 0 
140 
012 0 
010 6 
016 0 
090 
080 
016 0 
010 9 
010 6 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


NOTE,—All communications with respect to li 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TU 
EDITUB” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
busipess matters should be addressed to “THs 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
pame and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or ne on eng No notice can be taken of anouymous 
eomm unica 

The poate of signed articles, letters, aud 
pa;ers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
sulhors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected commuuni- 
e@ations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other dvocu- 
wets, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left al this office for con- 
wderatu.m should bear the owner's uame and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for 8 agpnay ana is given 
subject to “ Any roval of the article or drawiag, when 


received, b agg who retains the riglt to reject 

it if unsa wae The receipt by the author of a 

proof of an article a type does not necessarily imply ite 
tance, 


.—Lustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any > hee architectural competition will always be 
acco} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
bave teen formaily asked for or not. 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. N.B.— We 
cannot publish —? unless authentica either by 
the arc hitect or the building owuer; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce jted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. uuless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted, +t Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BARNSLEY.—For erection of wholesale shops off 
Midland-street, with other works. Mr. J. enry 
Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Barnsley. Quantities by 
Borough Surveyor :-— 

Wholesale Shops. 
G. Haigh Harborough Hills-road, Barnsley* £355 


Cattle Market—Iron and Steel Work. 
Elwell Ltd., Birmingham” .............00....00... £29 


Cattle Market—Paving and Draining. 
C. D. Potter, Doncaster-road, Barnsley* ... £185 


BICESTER.—For alterations and additions to the 
house and stables and erection of a cottage at Willas- 
ton, near Bicester, Oxon, for Major Dewar-Harrison. 
Mr. C. M. C. Armstrong, architect, Warwick :-—- 

T. Grimsley ...... £2,923 10; G. F. Smith & 
H. Martin, Ltd. 2,860 0; Sones............ £2,729 0 
W. H. Bloxham 2,787 0/ Benfield& Loxley 2,655 0 
J. H. Kingerlee 2,735 0/| J. 8. Kimberley, 

| Banbuy*® ...... 2,602 0 





CARDIFF.—For erection of new billiard-room, etc., 
at Radyr Chain. Messrs, [vor Jones and Percy Thomas, 
architects, Cardiff, ——S by architects 
W. H. Evans ... £886 0 Morgan.. £696 0 0 
Gough, Bros.... 820 ° 0 a. Griffiths & 

J. Howell & Co. 803 19 4 Sem ans . 00 0 0 
J. Gibson......... 79917 6) C,H. Taylor -. 684 0 0 
. J. Hakin ..:..,... 681 8 5 
PBR asiticcccce: POO US Of We Gee nccccccnck 68017 0 

D. Davies......... 670 0 0 
765 0 0} 8. Hanson ...... 669 14 0 
J. Niblett «& 

_ vegbepnaiies 747 16 5 Davies ........ . 66611 0 
J. = Sitiwnsits 715 15 0|E. P. Edwards 
E. Evans 710 10 10 &Co., Candi? 56619 0 


GRAVESEND.—For erection of an additional build- 
ing to the vagrant wards at the workhouse. Mr. E. J. 
Bennett, A.K.1.B.A., architect, 10, Gray’s Inn-square, 
W.C., and Gravesend — 

Clarke & Epps ...... £997 0| Archer & Son ...... £687 0 
H. W. Martin .. 769 O|} Multon & Wallis... 647 0 
Friday & Ling 750 0; A. E. Tong Darn- 

J. W.Ellingham... 747 0 ley-road, Grave- 





Milton Bros. ..... COG: TBE. RR vscccstericeee 616 10 
Lingham & Ether- 
DIE hiv scecesiies 697 0} 


597 


GRAYS.—For alterations and additions to Palmers 
Endowed Schools, Grays, Essex, for the Governors. 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, A-B.1.B.A., architect and 
sa da 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., and Grays, 
Esse Quantities by Mr. RB. Dawson, 70, Gracechureb- 
ctieak, E.C. : 

Hammond & Son ass £3,420 | W. E. Davey ......... £3,229 
H. J. Carter, Ltd..... 3,295 | Brown Bros.*......... 2,340 





LON DON.—For new lead roof over men’s first-class 
es ag baths at the Lambeth Public Baths, Kennington- 
for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. 
Henry ©. -) Edwards, A.M. Inst.C.E :— 
W. Durrant & = Redriff Works, 
Setneeeeine, 8.E.° te £238 


LONDON. For heating installation at the Curtain- 
road School, Hoxton, for the London Couaty Cc ounceil :-— 
J. Wontner- ‘Smith, ; . 

Gray & Co., Ltd. £805 10 Ltd. osvesscea eae © 
Tilley Bros. . . 730 0! ; J & F. May . 68 O 
B. Harlow & Son 777 0| Palowkar & Sons... 627 0 

LONDON.—For heating installation at the Hawley- 
erescent School, St. Pancras, for the London County 





Council :— 
G. Davis ........ £810 | T. S. Knight & Sons... £760 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Brightside Foundry & 

std. eae Engineering Co., 


Cannon & Hefford . 77 MII “danteenaianieudsien sens 
J. Yetton & Co., Ltd. 774 Pulowkar & Sons . 6B 


LONDON.—For new central school at Wilton-road, 
Hac —» for ge candies Council :-— 


lake, Ltd.......... . £11,350 , 10 
Ww. cose & Co., Ltd. sshpakintiiaieda 11,124 0 
ee. y ” peer , 10, 957 ° 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. --. 10,851 0 0 
Brand, Petité, & Corece...cccccscscocces 10,829 0 0 
G. Godson & Sons le al .. 10,644 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son..................<. 10,584 0 0 


J. Chessum & Sons, 7, Bouth-pi. * 10,14 14 9 








LONDON.—For alterations at the Tottenham-road 
School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 
G. 8. 8. Williams & 


Ltd. £1,896 Son...... £1,552 
Marchant, ‘Hirst, & Stevens & Sons ... 1/531 

1 te . 1,846 L. H. & R. Roberts 1,529 
w. King & Son .. 1,624 McCormick & Sons, 
Lenn, Thornton, & Ltd., Northamp- 

Co. ; 1,575 ton street, 1 Essex- 
Rowley Brothers 1,560 road* ; 1,422 


LON DON.—For erection of 1 new elementary school, 
D eptford. for the London County Council :— 
Kirk & Randall . £14,855 0 0 


c0beeseees ss eccenesceces 


ATED cintadaahinhinerntchaiietesentessenngens 14,697 0 0 
H. L. Holloway ..... sci asetaid seocisony' <a a 
W. Johnson & Co., OR ARENT 14,451 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd..............0. ... 13,348 16 6 
Thomas & Edge... cdbndinindeaannttlonaten 14,130 0 6 
Ju & C. Bowe, FA bannccsece + ccoses 13,839 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., Lough- 

borough-park Works, Brixton® ...... 12,764 0 6 





New “Ideal” Wall Radiators. 


We are now making at our Hull Works, in two heights 
—22 in. and 13 in.—the new ‘‘ Ideal” Plain Wall Radiators— 
as illustrated—and a good stock of sections in both sizes is 


available for immediate despatch. 








[DEAL , [DEAL 


for warming houses. flats. hotels 
Sheps pubdiic Dulidings. ctc_ 
by hot water or sicam 








“« Tde: al 


is only 3 in.—they occupy about half the space required for a pipe coil of equal capacity 


* Plain Wall Radiators can be used to advantage wherever floor space is restricted or valuable 





22 in. ‘‘ Ideal" Plain Wall 
Radiator. 


their depth 
are better in appearance—kept 


clean more readily—cbeaper to install—can be built up in small units, ensuring economy in maintenance—are equal to 


wrought pipe coils for indirect hot water supply. 


Fully descriptive leaflet giving heating surfaces, prices, etc., post free on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (‘PANY 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
{ WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 


WORKS : Agents 


HULL, Yorks. 
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LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Brunswick- 
street School, Haggerston, for the London County 
Council :— 

C. P. Roberts & Co., | E. Lawrance & Sons, 

Ltd. .. £1,370 Ltd., 15-16, bie 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 1,356 road, City-road*.. 


LONDON.—For adaptation of und floor for 
elementary school purposes at the County Secondary 
School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 


Wy, Bie & BeR.sccccs £790 | Brand, Pettitt & Co.... £578 
Griggs & Son . £0) W. Reason, 47, Rose- 
Mason & Co. ceucseme 758] = Dery-avenue® ......... 573 
H. C. Horswill ..... at 


LONDON.—For enlargement of the Daniel-street 


School, Bethnal Green, for the London County 

Council :— 
ee DRC iniicnenccissiccen estate her 00 
Woodward & Co. heaminieaae .. 6,739 00 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd ............... 6,600 00 
F. & T. Thorne ...... sauancaiehieds 6.588 00 
. 8. 8. Williams & Son : Wome: ek 

. Wall, Ltd : Ee 
7 Chessum & Sons . iis nua See 2 
E. Lawrance & Sons, L * eae 614 00 
J @& & sate Ltd., U ‘pper 
Norwood* at 5,867 0 
LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Craven-park 

School, Hackney, for the London County Council :— 
Stevens & Sons...... £2,019 0 0 
Rowley Bros ; ; 198 0 0 
J. Chessum & Sons a 1891 10 4 
W. Lawrence & Son l, = 0 0 
MeCormick & Sons, Ltd. 1,827 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 1,! — 0 0 
C. P. Roberts &€ Co., Ltd, 181i 0 6 
G. 8S. 8. Williams & Son 1,799 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts : 17 0 0 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 1,7 7 36 0 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 1733 0 0 


E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd., 15-16, 
Wharf-road, City-road* oie 1714 0 0 


LONDON.—For erection of a combined shelter and 
store-shed at Southwark Park, for the London County 


Council :-— 

H. ©. Horswill £263 | J. Garrett & Son...... £209 
Rowley Bros. . 249) H. Newell wns aoe 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. 240 


LON DON.—For rebuilding the Victory-place School, 
Walworth, for the London County Council :— 


W. Smith & Son ... £15,441 W. Downs .. £14,666 
; I 15,130; J. Appleby & 
14,937 Sons > : 13,885 
14,929; J. & C. Bowyer, 
J. Garrett & Son 14,358; Ltd. . ie 13,873 
W. Johnson & Co., | Holliday & Green. 
Lt was 14,749 wood, Ltd., Brix 
General Building | ton® a 13,601 
Co. 14,748 | 


a er 


road Sct 


For enlargement of the Upper Hornsey 
l, Islington, for the London County Council: — 





A. Re herts & Co., Ltd. £2,378 0 0 
McCormick & Sons, Ltd. : v 
Ww. Sane 0 
Bovis, Ltd. o 
J.{ hessu im & Fons... 9 
McLaughlin & Harvey, Ltd. a 
L. H. & R. Roberts 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. WIEN 0 
C, P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., 36, Tys 

sen-street, Dalston*® . 2,129 0 0 


LONDON.—For new mentally deficient, physically 
deficient, and deaf achool in Tollit street, Mile End, for 
the London County Council 
Todd & Newman... £19,131 | G. E. Wallis & Sons, 


F. & T. Thorne 18.930| Ltd. £17,244 
C. Wa Ltd ‘ 17,779 | Patman & Fi other 
WJ sh n & Co., ingham, Ltd., 

Ltd 17,739; Park-street, 
G. Godson & Sons 17,473; Islington® .... 16,953 
Perry & Co. (Bow), 

Ltd 17,482 


LONDON.—For new school for mentally defective 
and physically defe ctive children in High-street, Lime 
house, E., for the London County Council 

tice & Son £3,055 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For the erection of the Furzedown 
Training College and Hostels, Wandsworth, for the 
London County Council »—— 

W. Johnson & Co,, Ltd... 0... cceeeeeess 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd.................. 
W. Lawrence & Son....... uiinabeaaietcs 
F. & T. Thorne, » Tale of Dogs* 5 





MAIDSTONE. Hee erection ot, a new elemen 


school in Tonbridge-road, Mr. F. T. Bunting, Boroug 
Surveyor, Maidstone :-— 
Corben & Co. ......... £3,080 } Cox Bros. ............... £1,890 
Barden & Head ...... 1,900 | G. Pearce & Sons... 1,848 
G. E. Wallis & j Clarke & a 1,798 
Sons, Ltd. .... 1,988 | Martin & ‘ewman, 
Elmore & Son.......... 1,925 Curzon-road® ...... 1,786 
W. T. Burrows ...... 1,899 


NORWOOD. —For erection of new school in Caldecot- 
a, Part for the London County Council ;- 


. Blake, Ltd. . £18 ABZ 15 

I. Gamrets & Son . 18,315 0 
Johnson & Co., L td. 17,399 0 
Hoitsa, ay & Greenwood, L td. 17,7 0 
G. Godson & Sons o : 17,693 0 
Foster & Dicksee, L td. wontvs ee © 
J. Appleby & Sons ...............:.:cseees 17,482 0 
F. & T, Thorne omer  § se 
G. Parker & Sons 17,358 0 


G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd. ... 


17,270 0 
17,066 19 


F. & H. PF. Higgs... 17,063 0 
Longley & Co. 16,953 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd, Westow. street, 

Upper Norwood* ee 16,883 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. Bee proposed alterations to the 
gas offices, Ogle-rd., Southampton, for the Southampton 
Gaslight and Coke Co. Mr. William Burrough Hill, 
F.S.L., architect and surveyor, Southampton :— 


Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. £884 | F. Kimber*............... £795 
ae Fuseell........ 822 
WALTHAMSTOW.~-For alterations and additions 


to Joseph Barrett Schools, for the Walthamstow Edu- 
cation Committee. Mr H. Prosser, M.S.A., Architect. 
Quantities by Mr. G. W. Francis :-— 


Mason & Co...... £3,338 in Ww. 2: Maddison...... £2,310 
Knight & Son ......... 2,530) . Horswill ...... 2,275 
- | eer: FE White: & Co. 2,258 
F. J. Coxhead ......... 2) 487 | Brand, Pettit, &Co.. 

J.&J. Dean............ 32308; 8&8. Tottenham® 2,264 


WEDNESBU RY.—For erection of a building and 
shed in connexion with the isolation hospital in Danger- 
field-lane. Mr. E. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, 
Wednesbury :— 

E. Harding ...... £140 15 6 T. Bradbury ... £132 0 0 
E. Holloway ... 139 0 0 | Oakley &Son... 18 0 0 
Oakley & Coul- J Smith, 

SOD ...... -- 138 10 o| “Wednesbury*® 13 0 0 
Summerhill & 

Jellyman ...... 138 0 06 


did. ETRIDGE, 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LT 


EXPERTS IN, 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST woRK ON LY. 
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Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., 1), ited 
eee ee rack & Sor 
The Doulting Stone ; 





London Agent:—Mr. E. A, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
rp ena (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry, 
The best and cheapest materials for imp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floor:. fist 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, ran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte (. c 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


JOINERY 
Gras. PEACOCK & Co. 


ST. ANDREW’S STREET, 
WANDSWORTH RD., CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Contractor to The Admiralty, L.C.C., et 
Established 1879. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR HIGH. 
CLASS JOINERY in HARD or SOFT 
WOOD TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 


Experienced men sent to take particulars. 


TELEPHONE : : BATTERSEA 214. 























JOINERY. 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTb., 


ss yp ree-all COLNE BANK WORKS. 
J . 
COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 01%. Telegrams; “ Orfeur, Colchester,’ § 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estasiisuep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceal Asphalt 











































A. E. Symes ... elt ; m 7.957 12 8 
d hessum & Sons 7,917 0 0 Telep 26 , ite— 
J. Chessum & S. swenseeneens 20H O @ ee ee PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd..... 7,729 0 0 ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
Piles tia Bethnal Green Slate Works, WHITE SILICA PAVI‘G. 
Loe & Or, afaiga: sy e, 
Chelsea* 7,008.19 4 BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 
a - a ~~ = ~ - 
ei* ° 
. 4 ° 
7 ® 
ei” ° 
ei* ° 
oe ele Hl ° 
a sie ° 
® 
ALSO aT ° © ° bad eo ee 8¢ ®° @ @e e®ee in e . wh ah? ° 
DEPTFORD, -FREDK BR ABY 0 || GLASCOW, FALKIRK, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, |* . && i: BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
: TANK MA 3 
; KERS : : 
ry 8 ae 
i......LONDON, | 
r e , 
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Wececcccesces. ° 
8890 0 00005, - 











Cervaicur 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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ITH Richard Norman the new Roval Home at Osborne, in the in the source of its inspiration. And the 


Shaw there passes one 

of the great figures of 

the Victorian age. To 

realise what he achieved 
it 18 necessary to reconstitute as fa 
as may be the world of art and 
thought as he found it when he came to 
London sixty years ago. Tow irds the 
middle of last century thoughtful men 
were beginning to be troubled = at 
what seemed to be the passing away 
of the beautiful from the earth. To 
Ruskin the turmoil of the grotesque 
railway-train was a defilement of the 
countryside. The East Indiaman home- 
ward bound with all sail set was soon to 
be seen in the Channel no more. “* We 
must build iron ships,” says John Rhead. 
Novelists, too, with some eminent excep- 
tions, reflect the general baldness of the 
time, and are alive with little save the 
‘tinkle of tea-cups and the conversation 
of the curate’: while in architecture, 
and particularly in domestic work, the 
Georgian tradition had run dry, and was 
being sueceeded by a florid and stucco 
mode which was called “ Italian,” for no 
very apparent reason save that,it was 
neither Georgian nor Gothic—the style of 


Isle of Wight, the style of the many 
independent mansions beginning to spring 
up among the cedars and monkey-puzzles 
of the southern suburbs of London. 

At the same time it was the beginning 
of big movements in art, religion, litera- 
ture, social life. The Tractarians had 
already ruffled the placid Protestantism 
of Oxford. Ruskin and his ardent 
lieutenant, the younger Pugin, were 
beginning to arouse the imagination of 
architects. The Pre-Raphaelites were at 
the start of their adventure. The year 
of the Great Exhibition, while it revealed 
a hardly credited barrenness of artistic 
achievement and inspiration, also saw 
the publication of the ‘Stones of 
Venice.” “In Memoriam” and ** Pick- 
wick ” were already being read. “ Adam 
Bede * was written soon after. 

The first movement away from the 
smugness of an etiolated Georgian tradi- 
tion was in the direction of the pictur- 
esque. In literature the so-called “* Lake 
School’ of poets had already broken 
with the classical tradition. Tennyson's 
work is largely infused with a kind of 
twilight mystery of ivied tower and 
haunted room. Itis Teutonic, not classic, 


Gothic Revival is in essence a similar 
movement. It is on the personal, the 
human side of architecture, the fervent 
faith, or the happy imaginativeness of 
the craftsman-builder that Ruskin lays 
the emphasis, rather than upon the 
abstract beauties of the thing built, its 
nearness to an established ideal of form. 

The immediate results of the preaching 
of the Gothic Revivalists were twofold. 
The Pre-Raphaelites tried to get back 
behind the intervention of the Re- 
naissance and recover the inspiration of 
& more ingenuous time. But the most 
eminent of them, William Morris, is in 
his many-sided humanist enthusiasm far 
less a mediewvalist than a Hellene. The 
second result was the formation of an 
intellectual school of architects who are 
really, in the hard correctitude and 
formalism of their work, far more classic 
than Gothic in outlook, even though the 
‘* Orders” which they systematised are 
the forms of mediwval rather than of 
Greek or Roman work. 

If the lesson that Ruskin sought to 
teach was that architecture is less a 
matter of head than of heart, that a 
building was not to be judged as one 
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nstal ( formulated law ot the 
beautiful, but was to be something 
personal, pleasant, adaptable to varying 


f ' 


conditions, fulfilling the demands made 


: : 
upon it, instinct at the same time with a 


character of its own which it drew from 


position, its uses, its materials, then 
perhaps Norman Shaw was his aptest 
pul Coming to London in the middle 
of the century, it was impossible that he 


d not be influenced bv the current 


ot | time In his education he was a 
keen student of Gothic work, as is 
evidenced by his * Sketch-Book of Con- 

ntal Studies,” first published in 1858. 
Moreover, he spent many hours on the 
scaffolding of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, attracted by that remarkable 
essay In contemporary Gothic. The 
earliest of lis work to be illustrated in the 
Builder was a writing-table and bookcase 
in the Got] manner. “ Mr. Shaw.” 
the editor writes of him at the time, “1 
theroughly embued with the medieval 

It in a real sense that Norman Shaw 


yas more truly than his contemporaries 
a child of the Gothic Revival, though his 
work is not Gothic in the accepted sense 
atall. In his detail, indeed, he employed 

ther a flamboyant Jacobean, such as 
to call forth an earnest rebuke from 
Professor Donaldson, who, in a letter to 
the Builder of August 9, 1873, criticises 

e recently-built New Zealand Chambers. 

[ cannot conceive,” he writes, ‘* what 
; induced its author, a 
man of acknowledged talent, to rake up a 
type of the very lowest state of corrupt 
erections, of a period that marks the 


motive can have 


enility of decaying taste. . . . This 
elevation seems to me like the last 


somersault or gambol of the agile gymnast 
who seeks to extort a laugh at the end of 
is performance. It is a sad spectacle 
of abuse of high powers.” 

This criticism is worth quoting, because 
shows very clearly the point of view of 
leaders of architectural thought of the 
time, a point of view which Mr. Shaw’s 
work was largely to discredit. It is the 
point of view of the pedant who, whether 
he calls himself Gothic or classic, can 
only see architecture as a matter of 
detail. In its simple structural idea of 
brick piers and glass and plaster bays, 


s+ 





Bryanston, near Blandford, Dorset. 
R, Norumn Shaw, R.A., Architect. 

the New Zealand Chambers building is 
neither Jacobean nor any other of the 
styles so facilely labelled. It isa strongly 
individual and an austerely picturesque 
solution of the problem of providing with 
simple materials a well-lighted block of 
offices in a London street. In his Opposi- 
tion to the current mode of considering 
building solely from the point of view of 
its detail Norman Shaw perhaps went so 
far as to be sometimes careless of detail. 
But even if this is so, his motive seems to 
have been a conscious reaction against 
the views of his time, an earnest wish to 
emphasise the whole even at the expense 
of the parts. 

On the surface his times were too strong 
for him. Certainly his own style of 
domestic architecture has not ese aped a 
label. As he built largely in red brick, 
in a style that was not conventionally the 
(rothic stvle, the pedant must needs call 
this work a “free Queen Anne.” In 
fact, the work that is most typically 
his own is as different from the flat 
serenity of the XVIIIth century as the 
essavs of Carlyle from the Spectator of 
Addison. 

It is individuality, a dominant idea, 
that Norman Shaw is always seeking. 
Dignified, workmanlike, without irrele- 
vant trappings, his Scotland-yard build- 
ings take their place on the Embankment 
as the embodiment of civil order, of the 
force whose headquarters they are. And 
equally expressive of an idea of a stateli- 
ness that is picturesque yet ordered are 
his larger country houses :—Cragside, or 
Adcote, or Dawpool, with their great 
chimneys, great roof, great hall window, 
great recessed fireplaces, often with an 
agglomeration of materials, brick and 
stone and half-timber work, that seems 
almost the haphazard growth of centuries, 
but reveals to closer scrutiny the hand of 
a single designer. There is balance. if 
there is not rigid symmetry; there is 
coherence and order in the most tumult- 
uous plans, a grouping of rooms round 
the great hall, a vista through drawing- 
room, library, and picture-gallery ; con- 
venience of service is considered, and the 
aspect of rooms. No doubt, while fully 
alive to the importance of commodious- 
ness, balance, and order, Norman Shaw 
consciously sought for random effect, 








both outside and in. Perhaps there is 
something a little ungenuine about this: 
if a house is of one date it should be 
immediately apparent. And yet there 
is no suggestion that this mingling of 
styles was an intentional deception. It 
was rather that his imagination had been 
fired by many periods. He had ploughed 
no lone furrow of inspiration. His 
sympathies were manifold. And out of 
this wealth of sympathies came a richness 
of invention, an exuberance which is 
sometimes a little apt to jar upon a 
generation whose grasp is less vehement, 
its domestic work more restrained, placid, 
firm. The defect, if defect it be, is the 
natural outcome of a period of reaction 
ayainst trite formalism in the direction 
of a perhaps somewhat hectic 
ticism. In Norman Shaw's 
domestic work one finds. dealing with this 
atmosphere which it was not responsible 
for creating, a strong co-ordinating mind, 
which is yet sensitive enough not to 
impose itself unduly. His influence upon 
domestic planning is indeed marked 
When he came to London he did not find 
the genius for planning dead. Barry 
had created a scheme for the Houses 0! 
Parliament which has been the mode! 
of legislative buildings since. But the 
domestic plan was in a transitory stage 
with its octagonal  vestibules, its 
symmetry which gets tired out after the 
reception-rooms are done with, 1s 
grandiloquence which is not stateliness, 
its contentment with the crumbs which 
fell from the Italian table. The work 
is vapid and unconvincing; shows and 
highly respectable in the prominent parts 


romanh- 


larger 


of the house: elsewhere slovenly «né 
negligent. Norman Shaw brought a new 


life and joy into planning. The givat 
hall, or staircase, or gallery is perhps 
the most prominent feature. But a! }s 
considered and worked out with 2°*. 
The symmetry there is a symmetr' of 
groups and centres. He was wont |) ilf- 
humorously to describe his method of 
planning by saying that he drew one 
room first and then the rest round it. 
But they were the right ones. . 
He found an architecture which, !0T 
all its undoubted enthusiasm and earnest 
ness, was an architecture of pedantry, 
stylistic, formal; it seems to have been 
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his mission to substitute for this an art 
that should be vivid, personal, ** racy of 
the soil of its birth,” architecture as fine, 
yather than correct, building. And one 
of his most important contributions to 
this end was his use of local and charac- 
teristically English materials—red brick, 
oak quartering, sand-faced tiles, stone 
worked in the way traditional in the 
district. He broke away from the frigid 
and anemic stucco, pale bricks, harshly- 
dressed stone of his day, and taught his 
veneration to take pleasure in the colour- 
ing and texture of homely materials. 
And there is perhaps nothing more 
striking in the architecture of the last 
quarter of a century than the way in 
which. his lead in this matter has 
heen followed. Texture, colour, homely 
sincerity of material—these have been 
the marked characteristics of the late 
development in domestic work. Younger 
men may have gone further ; demand has 
«ertainly created supply, and tiles and 
bricks of good colour and texture are now 
easily obtainable. But Norman Shaw, 
Philip Webb, and Nesfield led the way ; 
and our debt to them in this can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

In some ways no doubt the influence 
of Norman Shaw was regrettable, as 
was the influence of Michelangelo. The 
stately picturesque, the orderly random, 
needs large handling. Smaller men, as 
always, copied the externals, and rioted 
with Flemish gables, half-timber work, 
turrets, and ingle-nooks. The apparently 
haphazard plan becomes merely restless 
in feebler hands. Indeed, it was unfor- 
tunate that while so much of Norman 
Shaw's work is big, the demand of the 
next generation has been primarily for 
the small house. For this the influence 
of the Shaw manner was dangerous. 
What was picturesque and interesting on 
a large scale becomes fussy and irritating 
on a small. The over-featured country 
cottage, earnestly built but “ smelling of 
the lamp,” and patently designed in all 
its parts, is an offspring of the movement 
he initiated. But no less may the 
“Baroque” claim paternity from 
Michelangelo. Smaller domestic archi- 
tecture, indeed, in which by common 
«consent England holds at the moment 
the premier position, is only indirectly 
indebted to Norman Shaw. It was his 
to show the way by breaking with a frigid 
tradition, by encouraging the use of local 
materials, by a high enthusiasm for 
architecture as the art of fine building, by 
showing that a house may have indi- 
viduality. By his ideals, his compre- 
hensive grasp of an architectural scheme, 
his powers of superb draughtsmanship, 
he did much to raise the level both of 
achievement and of appreciation. It 
was the privilege of many public bodies 
to rely upon his artistic advice, and he 
did much to kindle in Government 
departments an appreciation of the 
importance of architecture. The simple 
catalogue of his executed works fills 
more than a column of small type 
elsewhere in this issue, and is an 
astonishing record of achisvements, 
ranging from a gay picturesqueness to a 
rigid symmetry, from Leys Wood, Kent, 
to Bryanston, Dorset. As the chief of 
a keen and eminent band of pupils his 
influence has gone far. 

It is not the intention here to touch 
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upon his personal qualities, his humour 
and gay conquest of difficulties, the 
affection he inspired in clients and 
builders, and in all who came into 
contact with him in his professional 
work, his dislike of parade and osten- 
tation, which indeed led him to decline 
the honour of a baronetcy a few years 
ago; but rather to Jay down, all too 
hastily and with the imperfect eye of 
contemporary judgment, the outlines of 
his contribution to the growth of archi- 
tecture. Whde it is no doubt true that 
we have reached the end of the pictur- 
esque reaction against formalism in 
literature and drama no less than in 
architecture, and are finding beauty and 
significance more and more in the direct, 
the obvious, the fitting, so that the liner 
and the express locomotive no longer 
offend our taste, yet the beauty of a 
house can never quite be the purely 
functional beauty of the engine, for the 
demands which it meets are not simply 
the demands of convenience, of air 
and sunshine, warmth and shelter. The 
house, like Aristotle’s city state, is not 
simply for “ the living,” but ‘ the living 
well.”” Those who are to live in it have 
wants other than material; they are 
looking not only for the convenience of 
a house, but the charm of a_ home. 
In many ways, partly as a result of the 
political isolation of the country, and no 
less under the influence of the character 
and tastes of a Queen who, in being an 
Empress, never forgot that she was a 
mother, the Victorian period laid an ex- 
ceptional emphasis on the idea of home. 
To Norman Shaw was largely confided the 
material expression of this idea; and it 
was his distinction to have tinged that 
expression with a romanticism drawn 
indeed from the Gothic Revivalists, but 
tempered with the shrewdness and 
humour of his own personality. Among 
the eminent men of a generation 
peculiarly rich in them his name must 
always hold its own, not only for the 
work he did, but even more for the work 
he inspired others to do. 


- 
i ad 


NOTES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its 
great advance in orga- 
nisation and method, the 
professional education of architects is 
still in the rear of the movement in 
general education in that it has not 
arrived at the stage of questioning the 
all-sufficiency of the classical tradition. 
In the general movement the dawn of an 
ideal of civic education begins to suffuse 
with a new light the issues of the strife 
of classicalist and modernist, harmo- 
nising in its unity their heretofore 
rival aims of character and efficiency. 
But in architecture the idea still prevails 
that the distinguishing character we call 
style will somehow ultimately be the 
outcome of the adoption and adaptation 
to modern uses of one or other of the 
ancient styles. The free comparative 
study of these seems to have failed to 
dispel this idea, though modern practice 
must surely have shown the hopeless- 
ness of it. Style has always been a 
development largely spontaneous and 
unconscious. We may plan and con- 
struct with a conscious purpose to attain 
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a definite end with as much efficiency and 
fitness as we can compass. We may 
consciously express such structure and 
fitness for purpose in our building. 
But the more subtle expression of 
character, the indefinable common 
quality of style, comes through the inter- 
action of many individualities working 
true to the same tradition and environ- 
ment, with the same materials and 
methods, for similar ends, and in an 
atmosphere of frank and mutual criticism 
and emulation. Very many factors go 
to the building up of style; and its 
strength and clearness and beauty cor- 
respond with the definiteness and unity 
of purpose, the nobility of motive, and 
the intensity of social impulse in the 
society whose building it characterises. 
This is powerfully illustrated both in 
the Greek and the Gothic. 


THe habit of pointing 
to certain similarities 
between the civilisation 
of ancient Greece and Rome and our 
own, to certain philosophic and _ intel- 
lectual views and practical ways of life 
common to both, as justifyirg the modern 
use of classic architecture, blinds us 
to much in which we are essentially 
different. Of many such differences it 
will be enough here to mention one, to 
wit, the vast mechanical industrialism 
upon which our civilisation i3 based. 
This has involved an immense number 
and variety of quite unprecedented 
buildings—great muls, factories, work- 
shops, and storage and railway buildings 
—which so far have been, for the most 
part, regarded as mere utilitarian 
building quite without the pale of archi- 
tecture. That is to say, that while 
looking for the advent of a characteristic 
modern style we have ignored a wide 
range of building more distinctive than 
any other of our time, more near to the 
very foundation of our social system, 
which might therefore be presumed to 
constitute a potent factor in the style 
of its architecture. To the architectural 
eye and imagination this is obvious 
enough. A journey through any indus- 
trial district—say out of Liverpool- 
street by slow train to Woolwich, or 
in the great ring of cotton towns round 
Manchester—say Ashton and _ Staly- 
bridge—will reveal not merely possi- 
bilities but pressing invitations, oppor- 
tunities that cry aloud for the artist 
touch that could transform them into 
an architecture of no mean order. 
Nay, if mass, if efficiency of arrangement 
and construction or fitness for purpose 
count for anything, it is often there 
already in great part. Economic and 
practical exigencies alone have been 
considered in their making, and it is 
only now becoming generally recog- 
nised that even these are starved, and 
industry so much the less efficient and 
profitable, where the finer requirements 
and amenities of human life are denied. 
Generations yet unborn will say of this 
time: “‘ The men of those days were 
great and original builders; there were 
many among them also who had great 
learning in architecture, men of power 
to design artastically in the noble styles 
of the near and remote past. But it was 
as if they had somehow lost, in great part, 
the secret of the unity of their art.” Let 
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us but recover that, shape the edueation 
of our students to it, and it will matter 
little what alphabet they start with, 
whether Greek, Roman, or Gothic—and 
they are all in a true line of descent—for 
the language they shall come to speak 
cannot but be modern. And with the 
vrowth of more generous and inspiring 
social impulse that language or style will 
put on beauty no less than those of old, 
vet as distinctive as the struetural forms 
and purposes it clothes. 


In a letter to the Times of 


The San =the 19th inst. Mr. W. D. 
Francisco Carée gives a forecast of 
iitin  SO e 


the splendours of the great 

exhibition to be held at San Francisco in 
i915. Having visited the superb site 
quite recently, and having examined the 
scheme and plans so far prepared, Mr. 
Carée is in the position to write author- 
tatively, and we are glad to read that 
architects will he interested to know 
that what has justly been called the 
‘wngerbread’ of exhibition design, 
known so well by all of us, 1s being 
studiously avoided, and a classic dignity 
uaght in its place.” This is an age of 
xhibitions, and the incentive they give 
te commerce and the opportunities they 
international courtesies are 
lely appreciated, while if thev are 
ived in a big spirit and carried out 

h due regard to the fine effects which 
nay be obtaimed from the disposition 
ind grouping of finely-designed temporary 
gs they arouse an interest in the 
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vork of the architect and the constructor 
which makes for the common good. 
European exhibitions may be small in 
scale in comparison with those possible in 
\merica, but Ghent next year promises 
» excel the achievements of Brussels 
in 1910, great exhibition of 
Chicago will apparently be eclipsed by 
San Francisco. The huge sum 
(not dollars) has been 
the citizens as a start. 
State in the Union and the 
Government itself are con- 
tributors. We hope that Great Britain 
represented by an architectural 
it or pavilion worthy of our position 
world of commerce and the arts. 
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inary general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held ‘on 
Monday at No 9%, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the chair. 


Deceased Members. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, 
Mr. k. Guy Dawher, Vice-President, said he 
regretted that he had to read a long list of 
losses which the Institute had suffered by death 
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since the lIast meeting of the session, as 
follows : 

Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., 
elected an Hon. Associate in 1877, Hon 


Fellow in 1901, Royal Geld Medallist in 1906, 
Svdnev Smicke, Fellow, elected in 1888. 
Thomas Arnold, Associate, 1867, Fellow in 

1904, and placed on the retired list of members 

in 1904. 

G. Tunstal Redmayne,. Associate in 1872, 
Fellow in 1877, and placed on retired list in 1902. 

Henry Hall, Associate in 1872, Fellow in 
1887. 

J. T. Bressey, Fellow in 1877. 

G. Friend, Fellow in ISSS8. 

W. F. Unsworth, Associate in 1882, Fellow 
in I8@l, 

F. E. Masey. Fellow in 1901. 

E. B. Ll Ansoa, Fellow in ISSO. 

©. Enoch Grayson, Fellow in 1886. 

(. H. Rew, Fellow in 1905. 

J. 8. Paul, Associate in I886, 

Mr. Dawber said he desired to move the 
following resolution :-— 

* That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects do place on record its great sorrow with 
the loss it has sustained in the loss of its 
distinguished Fellow, Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, and offers an expression of condolence 
to the family in the sad bereavement.” 

He also asked the meeting to pass a vote 
of sympathy and condolence with the family of 
the late Mr. Smirke, whose generous contribu- 
tions to the Institute Library, extending over 
many years, would be greatly appreciated. 

A'lso a vote of condolence to the family of 
G Enoch Grayson, who might be considered 
the doyen of Liverpool architects, who, after 
some fifty vears of practice, retired on the last 
day of 1900. He had been a President of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, and had 
served on the Council of the Institute and the 
Practice Standing Committee. The sympathy 
of the Institute would be extended to tne son 
of the deceased, Mr. Hastwell Grayson. 

Mr. Dawber also moved a vote of sympathy 
to the sister of bE. B. l Anson. who was a great 
friend of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and who came of a long end distinguished family 
of architects, not fewer than three generations— 
he being one—having occupied and carried on 
their practice in the same office in the city. At 
the time of his death Mr. PAnson was a Vice- 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
his father was at one time President of the 
toyai Institute of British Architects, 

Mr. Hubbard seconded the various motions, 
which were carried in silence. 

The Secretary, Mr. MacAlister, announced 
that the following candidates have passed the 
Statutory Examination and have been granted 
by the Council Certificates of Competency to act 
as District Surveyors in London : 

Sidney Walter Bensted, Associate. 

Benjamin Chaikin, Licentiate. 

John Dovaston, Associate. 

Lawrence Alexander David Shiner, Associate. 


BATH: A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

Mr. J. L. Bail then read a paper on * Bath: 
A Comparative Study,” of which the following 
is an abstract : 

It was as a Roman sanatorium that Bath 
emerged from the region of fable. The remains 
of the Roman baths—a small fragment only 
of the Therme which, with Temples and 
Gymnasia, once covered more than 7 acres— 
wers, nevertheless, the most considerable relics 
of Roman architecture in Britain; and to the 
student of that architecture, striving to piece 
together hia odds and ends of knowledge, most 
valuable. It was not'casy to explain the epell 
which Roman architecture cast over us, its 
defects were so obvious, its virtues less obvious, 
What the Romans were always looking for was 
not perfection of any kind, but power, and this 
easy tolerance of inconsistencies in their archi- 
tecture went far to explain its vogue, its wide 
adaptability. Nothing was rejected that might 
tend to make it more flexible, more adaptable 
to all uses. For the first time architecture 
stepped down from its lofty isolation as an art 
sacred to the temple and the palace, and 
became in a certain sense popular. The coarse- 
ness, too, of Roman architecture was not an 
accident but an essential of it, a masculine 
grossness and predominance, which also had_a 
place in art. For this hardihood, this coarseness 
of fibre in it, was not a negative quality only, 
as implying no more than the absence of 
refinement; it was an energy, a faculty; so 
that while Roman architecture was often 
clumsy and unimaginative it was never puerile 
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or trifling. And coarseness here had 
an intimate and immediate connexic:, th 
endurance that it became really a « of 
exaggerated emphasis of strength. He, 
Bath, violence and the hand of time ha 5. 
obliterated, nor much impaired, their ») 
basements. What stonework was this h 
alone of all the masonry of Bath, show: | \., 
evidence of decay ? What was the seeret 6) 1 his 
concrete, this mortar, made without Por). yq 
cement, yet still hard and impenetral|. ,. 
rock ? » conspicuous durability of Roman 
architecture made most later “work seom 
temporary in the comparison, end added pat |ivs 
to its ruin. 

Nevertheless, by reason of its idealism, + \\\s 
robust heterogeneous architecture had |+{t j+< 
large impress on the world for all time. And on 
felt that the ideals of the Roman people centred 
very much in the city; the ideal life with them 
was the urban life. And this instinct of theirs 
moulded and coloured their conception of 
architecture, so that they thought of it not 
principally as domestic. in the modern sense, 
nor as religious, but as civic; as the heritace 
of Roman citizenship and the emblem of 
Roman order, as the decorum and piety of 
civil life. Therefore they founded cities, and 
laid them out with a wise prevision. and 
adorned them with noble monuments. The 
did not wait until a hundred thousand people 
had congested themselves in squalid alleys, and 
then began to talk about town planning. 

For a city which was the seat of an ancient 
bishopric the media#val record in Bath was 
seanty. It might almost seem as though, in the 
quaint partnership of the two cities, the illus 
tration of the Gothic phase of architecture had 
been left to Wells. Not the cathedral only, but 
the whole aspect of Wells, preserved the spirit 
ot the Middle Ages. In those narrow streets of 
gabled houses, the little market-place, the gate 
ways and closes, the cathedral with palace and 
college—in the ecclesiastical air of the place, 
and in a certain neat compactness which it had, 
and in the gossip and leisure of little town life, 
there still lived for us something of the true 
atmosphere of mediaval art. But nothing of 
this atmosphere existed in Bath, where the 
abbey church stood alone, in a sort of priestly 
isolation, the last word of Gothie art in a city of 
the Renaissance. Bath Abbey was begun in 
1490, replacing earlier structures, was partly 
ruined at the Dissolution, and partly rebuilt 
between 1597 and 1616. Thus it belonged 
entirely to the decadence of Gothic architecture, 
and had for us something of the mournful in- 
terest of a survival. For by the middle of the 
XVIth century the drama of medieval art 
was played out. That architecture which met 
us at Wells Cathedral in the flush and animation 
of a wonderful youth, we found at Bath Abbey 
in the last stage of a no leas wonderful decline ; 
beautiful still, with the beauty appropriate to 
winter. For indeed periods of decadence and 
death had their appointed place in the great cycle 
of art, just as perieds of youth and prime had ; 
each was necessary, cach came with its own 
special order of impressions, its own special gifts 
for the imagination. And in Wells Cathedral 
throughout, not the sculptpre only, but 
every line of the architecturs, was intense wit 
life; life triumphant, life contemning deat). 
But in Bath, in this city of pagan memorics, 
it was the pagan sentiment which found expres 
sion in the last words of Gothic art. In Bath 
there was a curious felicity and smoothness «1 
technique. The vaults were the best of fan 
vaults, the proportions, at least of the interio! 
faultless, We felt that the end was achieved : 
the fancy, the invention, the experiment, ©! 
three centuries of Gothic art, seemingly '» 

exhaustible, had come by inevitable steps ‘ 
this. and terminate here in this chill perfection. 

The Roman city, the mediwval city, of Bat 
were gone, or survive only in profoundly in- 
teresting fragments. But the famous Renai-- 
sanee city of the XVILIth century had a differen 
claim on our regard—it exists. We still wall 
the streets, still pass in and out of the buildings. 
which were associated with a crowd of brillian' 
and attractive people, and with creatures of the 
imagination hardly less real. And in speaking 
of the XVIIIth-century architecture of Bath- 
need he say it in that room and to that 
audience ?—he included elso the work of Brydon 
in the XIXth; for, by the turn of his genius. 
and by his faculty of identifying himself with 
his subject, Brydon rivalled, perhaps excelled. 
his prodivenecnin and shared their fame. What. 
then, was the precisé value to us of the particu-ar 
vhase of the Renaissance which Bath presented : 
The question was important, for no architecture 
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had been more absurdly praised, or ‘more 
absurdly blamed. and it merited neither 
extreme. What should attract us in art, 
what we ought to look for in it, what alone made 
it really valuable to us, was the promise of life 
In Bath, the Renaissance of the XVIIIth 
century had no claim to creative genius, we 
must not look in it for the expression of great 
ideas, the ~~ of dominion, the ecstasy of the 
religious life ; nor fer passion, nor for mystery ; 
its virtues were all social, domestic. It was the 
architecture of an age which was quick and 
critical, but not very imaginative or profound. 
It represented, it was even part of, the learned 
culture of its age; a culture singularly cool, 
unimpassioned and fastidious; devoted, in 
literature and art, to a certain classic ideal 
of form; pursuing an ideal correctness even 
in trivial things. It was the architecture of 
tine manners and courtly phrases. 

In this Renaissance city of the XVIIIth 
century the spirit of Roman decorum was 
revived ; its streets and open places, and the 
order of its public and private edifices, were 
civic interests; and we had an architecture 
austere anid sober, devoted to the classic ideal, 
and with little of the romantic in its mood. 
And yet with all this, and with much of grace 
and interest, there were mingled in this archi- 
tecture some characteristic defects. A certain 
sterility marked it, as though some hidden 
influence were obstructing its development. 
The century offered a clear field to the classical 

tenaissance, yet when we compared the 
architecture of 1800 with that of 1700 we 
perceived little progress or variety. On the 
whole there was a sleepy conformity to type, 
and if any considerable variation was essayed 
the veriation proved degenerate; the con- 
stitutional defect of XVI Ith-century Renais- 
sance being, in fact, a defect of variability. In 
all architecture there was the tendency to 
variation, but the degree of variability differed 
extremely in different schools. Gothic archi- 
tecture, Wells Cathedral for example, showed a 
variability, a readiness to “ sport,” which was 
really astonishing, we could imagine it capable 
of variation almost without limit. Other schools 
of architecture were variable in different degrees. 
and here in Bath, in the classical Renaissance 
of the XVIIIth century, we reached the extreme 
of a low degree of variability. 
_ Though the classical Renaissance was limited 
tt possessed another attribute which was often 
mistaken for variability ; an attribute of Roman 
architeetnre too, but which becomes more 
prominent in the Renaissance amid more 
complex conditions of life—he meant adapt- 
ability. There was hardly any kind of building 
to \which Renaissance architecture had not 
proved adaptable, from the greatest to the 
least, from the basilica of St. Peter to the small 
houses and shops which we saw in the streets of 
Bath. When we came to compare this archi- 
tecture of mild and rather homely sentiments 
with ‘the architecture of passion and genius 
with Wells Cathedral and Gothic architecture 
in general—the value of adaptability became 
very evident. Gothic architecture, with all its 
abounding variability, its intense and flame-like 
imagination, was wholly without adaptability. 

Domestic architecture — architecture, that 
was to say, in which a definite sentiment of 
domesticity, of homeliness, was expressed— 
belonged in a quite special sense to the Renais- 
sanee. Medieval architecture had no place, 
in the epic solemnity of its mood, for a domestic 
quality, the littl domestic architecture that 
remained to us from the Gothic period was 
significant of asomewhat arid and cheerless ideal. 
We must dismiss as improbable the alluring 
thought of a lost domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages ; what we really found at Wells, 
for instance, was the fortified castle of the 
bishop—a military stronghold—the Vicar's 
Close—a house of celibate vicars-choral of the 
Cathedral—works of interest indeed, but of an 
interest not properly domestic. ‘It was only as 
we ‘reached the end of the medieval period, 
*n the XVth century, that we came upon an 
architecture potentially domestic in feeling ; 
and in the XVth century, long before the 
forms of architecture had changed, the Renais- 
sande was already influencing its spirit. From 
the beginning onward one might say that the 
function of the Renaissance, the work for which 
4t was reserved, was to bring the influence of 
architecture into the home of the plain citizen, to 
five in terms of architecture an expression of the 
domestic ideal. And so in these larger and 
*maller houses of Bath—and in how many 
ether places !—and especially perhaps in the 
interiors, we had not only the finished thought 
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of XVII Ith-century architecture, but the trne 
measure of its originality ; for it was just here, 
where the Roman model failed them, that the 
artists of the time became various and inventive. 
The cultured simplicity of these interiors— 
these dainty parlours and  staircases—-was 
admirable ; and one was conscious sometimes 
of an almost feminine quality in the delicate 
proportions and cameo-like reliefs. 


Mr. A. Mowbray Green, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Ball for his 
paper, said as to scale Mr. Ball was not alone 
in thinking that the buildings of Bath lacked the 
true dignity of scale. The point was an import- 
ant one, but was not the matter explained 
by the desire of the designers to conform to the 
local surroundings ? To have overloaded Bath 
with buildings on a large scale would have given 
it an air of depression. Bath had its environ- 
ment. and to that environment the XVIIIth- 
century builders did ample justice. 


Mr. L. March Phillipps 


seconded the vote of thanks, and said that Mr. 
Ball had remarked that the Roman Renaissance 
was the idea that had inspired Bath, but the 
Renaissance in Enrope was composed of two 
streams, and there was a Roman Renaissance 
and also a Greek Renaissance, and often- in 
Italy and in France and in this country, in the 
XVILith century, there were forms of classic 
Renaissance which were not Roman at all— 
which the Romans would not have sympathised 
with and which were really Greek in fe sling. 
All through the Renaissance of the XVIIIth 
century, all through Georgian work there was a 
note of restraint, of the consciousness of the 
value of smooth surfaces ; and the share which 
Greece had in the Renaissance ought to be 
distinguished from the share which the Romans 
had. He thought that architecture would 
become a humanly interesting subject for 
people if they could have lectures like Mr. 
Ball's put into their hands. The President 
had said that architecture was the Mistress Art, 
but however that was, it could be said that it 
was the Mistress Industry; it combined and 
took to itself much of the industry of the 
country. If they separated architecture from 
life they had a craftsmanship and artisanship 
in the country which was more or less 
mechanical, wanting dignity and a consciousness 
of its own work. It they united architecture 
again with life they dignified life again, and 
labour. He thought it would be good if they 
were tending in that direction, and in order to 
do that he thought the whol» subject of archi- 
tecture should he infused with the spirit they 
had found in Mr. Ball's lecture. 


Professor Lethaby 

said that Bath was a wonderful city, and what he 
feared was that we did not sufficiently value it 
as a national asset. There were many nice 
things in England which were too good for us 
and which we could not live up to, and which 
were consequently more or less lost to us. 
Euston Station, for instance, was so good in 
a way that we did not know how to make use 
of it; the central hall was almost a waste place. 
We did not know how to make use of a thing 
which was architecturally fine. What he 
wanted to suggest was whether it was possible 
to do something for the appreciation of Bath— 
a place which cried aloud tor some national 
recognition. It was a place that should be 
made a University town—of a western Univer- 
sity. At Bath there were wonderful buildings 
more or less prepared for something of the 
kind. Prior Park, for instance, was one of the 
most wonderful things in England, and he was 
shocked to see how it was running down ; it was 
too fine. too big, too good for us, and he 
wondered if something could be done to get some 
national help for Bath, which could very well 
be the city for an agricultural college for the 
West of England. 


Mr. G. Hubbard 

said it occurred to him that perhaps architec- 
ture did not influence our lives quite as much 
as we imagined. It seemed to him that every 
age had its own particular architecture, and 
that that architecture did truly express the 
feeling or culture of that particular - period. 
If that was so, it was the life and culture of the 
period which influenced the architecture, rather 
than the architecture influencing life. Take 
Greek architecture as being the standard of 
perfection; it was a standard of perfection 
so far as it.did absoluftly and actually represent 
the criture of the period. If the culture was 
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altered the architecture must be altered aceovd- 
ingly. As to ourselves to-day, he took it that 
we were not particularly cultured, and we wer: 
not as sincere as we might be, and that, as a 
consequence, our architecture was not os perfect 
as it might be. Bad as our architecture was. 
he thought it really expressed very accurately 
our low standard of civilisation. No doubt 
if we could go back to the pristine ages when 
Bath was built, we should find ourselves living 
up to a very much higher standard than some 
of us live up toto-day. If they took architecture 
in its broadest sense as being an expression of 
culture, Gothic architecture was an expression of 
faith, and when faith was the strongest in the 
country, Gothic architecture was at its bighest, 
and Gothic architecture failed when the faith of 
the country failed. 


The President, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, sail 
the last speaker had hit the nail on the 
head when he said that our architecture repre- 
sented what we were worth. That was more or 
less the case, but he was not so despondent as 
Mr. Hubbard seemed to be—things were not 
so bad, and there were signs of progress. It 
was interesting to have a paper on the innet 
meaning of architecture, for that was what Mr. 
Ball had attempted to do, and after reading 
dry text-books, as they had to, it was very 
refreshing to have such a delightful paper 
At the same time the paper was open to one or 
two criticisms. In regard to Roman archi 
tecture Mr. Ball had, he thought, taken a 
sound historical view, but he did not think he 
quite did justice to Bath as a great city, for 
XVIllth-eentury Bath was really a great 
coneeption. The sagacity and forethought 
with which the town was laid out was remark- 
able, and there was genius in it. It was not 
only the first thing of its kind which had been 
dene in England, but it was a city which 
could hold its own with great Continenta! 
cities. The dimensions of Bath would held 
their own with such a city as Nancy, which was 
a sort of locus classi-us in civic design, and we 
ought not to ignore our own. Then as to 
the XVIIIth century, he did not think that 
Mr. Bali quite appreciated the undercurrents 
which were going on at the time, and it 
was not quite sound to decry the XVIIIth 
century as a sort of mechanical affair. How- 
ever, the paper was one to which they might 
call the attention of students, because the 
author had tried to penetrate through the screen 
of facts to the spirit that lay behind them: 
but he was sure Mr. Ball would agree with him 
when he said that, on the other hand, the onl; 
means of realising that point was through 
knowledge of the facts. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to 
and Mr. Ball briefly replied. 

The next meeting will be held on December 2 

a business meeting. 





MARBLES USED IN GREEK, ROMAN. 
AND BYZANTINE BUILDINGS. 


Tue following is the second halt of the paper 
on ‘Marbles Used in Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Buildings,” read before the last 
meeting of the Architectaral Association by 
Mr. J. A. Marshall. Some notes of the dis- 
cussion which followed are also given :— 

-* Breccia Africano.”—One of the most inter- 
estitz and noble-looking of the breccias of 
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is known to the Italians as “ Africano,” 





the ancient quarries have not been 

The enclosing magma varies from pale 
greenish-gr to nearly black: the calciferous 
fragments, white, grey, pink, and black, are 


subangular, and appear to have been derived 


from some earlier formation of variegated 
marbl The fragments are sometimes split 
scross, and present other signs of dissolution. 
In places the paste Is spathic or streaky, 
suggesting a viscous material, due to heat or 
thermal waters. It is sometimes strewn with 


detritus, or jewelled with small bright 
rej fragments 
When excavating the site of the Basilica 
Enilia, Signor Boni found fragments of 
Africano columns, 3 ft. in diameter, that 
belonged to the nave, while a corresponding 
smaller in size, belonged to the upper 
story. According to Pliny, the columns of this 
basilica were of Phrygian marble, so it was 
to find that in the course of 


se mysterious process, 


seers 


a& Surpris: 


they had. by 


haazed into “* Africano,” notwithstanding the 
le ren | that the columns had been taken down 
[Vth century and used for the first 

basilica of S. Paul, outside the walls. 
From this discovery it woull seem that Pliny, 
like many of the noxtram: to be found in his 
petia, was no: infsllidle. Ths modern 


13D Africa is merely aa indication of 
the dark colour poculisr to this breccia, bat it 
is quite in keeping with the obscurity that 


surrounds this part of our subject. 
An unfinishe 1 column of “ Africzano,”’ 27 ft. 
long and 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, was found near 


the marmorati; it is now in ons of the courts 
th: Vatican. Nearer hom:, in the * Graeco- 
Roman” gallery of the British Museum aro 


hr eslumnar pedestals with th: greenish- 
grey ground; and others with the black ground 
are in the * Archaic” and “ Ephesus room.. 
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the paving of the Basilica Julia, and a slab of it, 
16 ft. long, is in site at Ostia, where it forms the 
threshold of a temple of Hadrian's time. 

Many fragments of “ Africano” have been 
found among the ruins of Aquileia, an important 
Roman colony on the north coast of the Adriatic. 

“ Breccia Corallina.”-—About thirty years ago 
the site of Aquileia must have been a prolific 
hunting-ground for the collector of antique 
marbles, but in 1883 nearly 60 tons of 
fragments were removed to Venice for the 
restoration works at S. Mark's. 

Among the various marbles found at Aquileia 
one of the most beautiful is the “ Breecta 
Corallina,” from quarries in the neighbouring 
province of Dalmatia. 

The typical variety suggests a white calcareous 
rock fractured and crushed ; the interstices are 
fine, and filled in with coral-red cement. The 
fragments are delicately flushed with pink, non- 
crystalline and greasy to the touch. In a 
coarser variety the reddish paste is more 
assertive, the fragments are scattered and less 
pure in colour. Two~beautiful shafts of tho 
most delicate kind help to support one of the 
ambos at S. Mark’s, Venice ; and small columns 
of “ Breccia Corallina” have been found in the 
peristylinm of the Atrium Vesta, Rome The 
marble decoration of this building is mostly, I 
believe, of the time of Septimius Severus. At 
the enl of the Hind century a.p., Rome was 
becoming richer in many costly marbles, and 
probably “ Breccia Corallina " was one of these 
new and choice materials. 

Marmor Celticum.—Amonz_ these __iater 
arrivals [ think we must place the Marmor 
Celticum, first described, I believe, by our 
Christian writer of the Vith century. 

The mirble came from the western limits of 
the Empire, and is believed to be identical with 
the black and white breccia found in Southern 
Gaul, on the northern slope of the Pyrenees. 

I cannot refer you to any instance of its 
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inscription has been found in Gaul comm::._;a¢. 
ing @ superintendent of the quarry, who |; 


the reign of Septimius Severus. “The «:, re 
of the marble suggests a compact and in). s.\y 
black rock, shattered and broken into ir 
ments, and invaded by a perfect}, site 
calcareous paste that crystallised on ing. 
The fragments are cracked and get. ratiy 
attended by minut> detritus, eroded from + vip 
eiges. Fine columns of Marmor Ceiti. ate 
to be seen in Grado Cathedral, and others 
support the ciboriam in the Church of Sta (+. jig 
Rome. Two beautiful shafts, with anber. 
tinted magma, enrich the little shrine of +h 


crucifix, in 8S. Mark's, Venice, and others ador 
the main portal of the facade. 

Marmor T arariem.—This name is generally 
understood to include two species, a red and > 
black. The red, popularly known as © Ros) 
Antico,” has been entified with a species found 
in the southern part of Laconia, near the pro. 
montory marked “ Taaaron” in the classical 
atlas. Twnarian marble is mentioned by 
several of the classical writers, and, according 
to the Greek geographer, Strabo, the quarries 
were ancient in the Ist century B.c.>but whether 
it was the red or the “ black Twnarian stone, 
mentioned by Pliny, that was mostly quarrie| 
IL cannot say ; the black has not, I believe, been 
identitied, and I will not weary you by repeating 
the conjectures of experts, since the discovery 
of the celebrated Niger Lapis ten years ago. 

The red Tenarian marble of even colour and 
close texture, and so frequently met with in 
the museums, was selected by the Romans for 
the mouldings of internal decoration, and for 
statuettes and small reliefs. This typical 
variety of ** Rosso Antico "’ could only be got in 
comparatively smali pieces, and it cannot 
perhaps be said to fairly represent the general 
character of the formation to which it belongs. 
Flow structure and contortion, scarcely evident 
in typical ** Rosso Antico,” are distinct features 








































































































Africans” was used for strips and borders in use by the ancient Romans, but a sepulchral of other varieties, and it seems strange that the 
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Mosque, Constantinople: Diagram Illustrating Use of Marbles. 
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spienaidly figured red and white “cipollino ” 
used later by the Byzantines at Constantinople 
and Ravenna, and which certainly suggests a 
similar pore formation, is so seldom 
met with among the antique marbles of 
Rome. 

The best specimens of ‘ Rosso Antico” that 
I know of are certain reliefs and statuettes 
in the museums of Rome and Naples— 
adamantean, like oa ye porphyry—and if you 
happen to be in the “tribune ’ of the Church 
of Sta Prassede, Rome, you will doubtless have 
got there by ascending these steps of “ Rosso 
Antico,” once coveted by Napoleon. Failing 
these, you might during your luncheon-hour 
look at a little pedestal in the, now familiar, 
‘‘ Ephesus” room of the British Museum. A 
sculptured fragment in the “ Archaie”’ room 
from the largest of the Mycenwan tombs 
seems to me to closely resemble a variety of the 
Laconian red. 

Marmor Alabastrum.—It is outside the scope 

of this paper to describe those felspathic rocks, 
granites, and porphyries, quarried in the province 
of Egypt and sent to Rome during the Empire ; 
but we ean scarcely overlook the calcareous 
leposit known as Marmor Alabastrum, that came 
from the more level part of the province near 
the Nile. 
}- Unlike the metamorphic limestones that so 
often coneeal their origin in a deep obscurity, 
the Marmor Alabastrum was made by a process 
which anyone can see in operation to-day. It 
is merely a concretion of carbonate of lime due 
to the infiltration of water through fissures and 
cavities formed in limestone rocks. 

When pure, the material is white or creamy- 
vellow, but during the process of incrustation 
the solution is generally coloured by foreign 
substances that follow the sinuosities of the 
groups in course of formation. The structure 
of alabaster is generally crystalline, either 
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fibrous or granular ; when fibrous the grouping 
is often radiant, endeavouring to throw the 
mass into spherical concretions. 

Deposits of alabaster, as might be expected, 
often contain patches of breccia; the calci- 
ferous solution has enveloped the detritus of 
another rock, or it may be of alabaster itself, 
and cemented the whole together. The 
Oriental calciferous varieties are much harder 
than the gypseous of Italy and this country, 
and they vary more in transparency and 
colour. 

Historically considered, alabaster as a 
decorative material is more venerable than 
marble ; this is mainly due to the fact that the 
earliest civilisations happened to be in countries 
where marble was scarce or unknown, while 
alabaster was plentiful. Apart from its well- 
known use by the Egyptians and the Assyrians, 
it was found in the prehistoric remains of 
Orchomenos, Mykene, and Crete. The colossal 
winged figures from Assyria in the British 
Museum are impressive examples of brecciated 
gypseous alabaster. Many columns and frag- 
ments of the Oriental banded kind, ranging from 
the colour of honey to that of dark treacle, 
have been found in Rome. Two columnar 
pedestals of alabaster are in the “‘ Mausoleum " 
room of the British Museum ; and a magnificent 
Egyptian sarcophagus, ethereal in its trans- 
lucency, is in the Soane Museum. 


Marble Decoration of the Romans. 


Having now roughly followed the circuit of 
the Roman Empire, as indicated by some of 
the principal] quarries where calcareous marbles 
were got, the question as to how the Romans 
used marble for decoration will naturally occur 
to you. Unfortunately, the evidence of existing 
examples is practically wanting ; a few columns, 
and fragments of architraves, skirtings, and 
pavings are all that remain in situ, and it is 
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robable that even some of these vestiges 

long to late restorations. If we turn to 
Pompeii we shall find still less of actual marble 
decoration, though an echo of it may be seen in 
some of the mural paintings. When the city 
was hastily restored after the earthquake of 
A.D. 63, the readiest methods of decoration-— 
stucco and painting—were adopted. Of course, 
every house of importance had its impluvium 
of marble, no other material being so suitable ; 
but the pavings were mostly of coloured cement, 
with simple lines and powderings of marble 
tessere. ‘There are very few marble columns in 
the city; like the walls, the columns were 
generally stuccoed and painted. The painted 
decoration, as I have said, is often a reflex of 
marble incrustation. This sometimes suggests 
work of the opus sectile type, especially in the 
case of the low dado, which retained the severity 
of style derived from a marble prototype often 
when the upper part of the wall was treated in 
that light and fantastic manner popularly 
known as “ Pompeian.” 

In Rome itself, from the early days of the 
Empire, marble was gaining an ascendency 
over painting. The traditions of Hellenistic art 
reflected in the frescoes of the “ House of 
Livia,”’ on the Palatine, and in those at Pompeii, 
lingered on for about a century, then marble 
became supreme. 

Pliny laments that in his day the art of the 
painter was giving way to that of the marble- 
worker; “for not only,” he says, “are walls 
now covered with marble, but the marble itself 
is carved out or marquetted to represent 
objects and animals of various kinds.” 

Seneca asserts that the bathers of his day 
would consider themselves shabbily treated 
unless “‘ the walls shone with large and precious 
roundels; unless on every side laborious and 
varied inlay, like a picture, did not border 
them.” 
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Santa Sophia, Constantinople : Diagram Illustrating Use of Marbles. 
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Statius, in describing the splendour of a 
certain bath, finishes with an artful thrust at 
the plumbers of Rome :—‘ Its walls of purple 
Phrygian marble were enriched with the 
golden ‘ Numidian,’ it was effulgent with glass 
mosaic, and the very water was so happy in 
going through silver pipes it would not run 
away!” 

Pliny, the younger, describes his summer 
retreat with rare artistic touches, and in his 
amiable way pays the plumbers a high com- 
pliment :—* Beyond is a walk interspersed 
with the soft and twining acanthus, where the 
trees are also cut into a variety of shapes. 

At the upper end is an alcove of white marble, 
shaded with vines, supported by four small 
Carystian pillars. From the bench, the water 
gushing through several little pipes, as if it 
were pressed out by the weight of the persons 
reposing themselves upon it, falls into a stone 
cistern underneath, from whence it is received 
into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully 
contrived that it is always full without ever 
overHowing. 

When I sup here this basin serves for a table, 
the larger sort of dishes being placed round the 
margin, while the smaller ones swim about in 
the shape of little boats and waterfowl.” 

Under these aquatic conditions we can imagine 
Pliny chasing the cruet with all the ardour of a 
schoolboy. 

Leaving the country for the capital, we shall 
tind, on the Palatine and in the Forum, a few 
suggestive scraps of pavings, skirtings, and wall 
linings that are with difficulty kept in position 
and protected from the frost of winter. 

On the Palatine a great deal still remains 
buried that will see the light some day ; and 
even now excavations are proceeding on the 
site of Domitian’s Palace. Years ago more 
than half the plan was disclosed, and many 
fragments of columns and marble incrustation 
found. These included several of the marbles 
I have deseribed. The ftriclinium, or dining- 
room, of this palace is often mentioned by the 
writers of the time. Here nature and art (in 
the decoration, I mean) were brought into 
requisition. Two sides of the apartment were 
almost entirely open to conservatories, with 
marble fountains and niches for statues, so that 
the Emperor and his guests could see from their 
couches the water falling in caseades over 
marble steps amid verdure and flowers. The 
alcove for the Emperor's table is still paved with 
opus sectile of purple and green porphyry, and 
the marbles of Numidia and Phrygia: this, 
however. may be a restoration. 

Undoubtedly, of all the public buildings of 
Rome, the Therma presented the most splendid 
examples of marble decoration. though the best 
preserved of these show searcely anything now 
but bare brickwork and concrete. 

+ Splendid as it must have been, the decoration 
¢ 
t 
} 


. 
fi the Therme of Caracalla and of Diocletian 
epresented a craving for luxury and wealth 
hat ultimately deprived the Romans of all 
wowers of refined appreciation. In the Baths 
of Caracalla some of the paving was formed 
of thin slices of porphyry and marble cut to 
patterns, with flowing lines and leaf-shaped 


ornaments, an elaborate form of opus sectile. 


As examples of pictorial opus sectile in marble 
produced in the declining years of Roman art, 
we may note the two panels in the Capitoline 
Museum, taken from a basilica, built about 317, 
in the Esquiline, to commemorate the victory 

Constantine over Maxentius. The panels 
are about 6 ft. by 4 ft., and both represent, 

considerable technical skill, but without 
ie slightest variation in design, a tiger attacking 
» bull. The tigers are of vellow “ Numidian ” 
inlaid with stripes of green porphyry ; 
the bulls are white shaded with grey ; the back- 
ground is green porphyry; and the ground 
supporting the animals is banded Oriental 
alabaster. 

Judging from sketches made by the architect 
Sangallo, in the XVIth century, the interior 
decoration of the basilica must have been most 
noteworthy as a tour de force on the part of the 
marble-cutter 

_ Little as we know about their marble decora- 
tion, and unrestrained as some of it probably was, 
I think we may conclude that the Romans did 
not fall into the modern error of associating it too 
intimately with joinery; the wsthetic law of 
contrast in this connexion being, no doubt, 


complied with by the use of textiles and broidered 
hangings. 


Byzantine Marble Decoration. 


: In the IVth century a.p. decorative art in 
Rome had reached its lowest level. At the 
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beginning of the centary Maxentius, the rival 
of Constantine, began that great Basilica in the 
Forum that was probably finished by the 
Christian Emperor. According to Professor 
Lanciani, the eight columns of white marble that 
ostensibly supported the vault came neither 
from Greece nor Italy, but from far-off 
Proconnesus, an island in the Pronontine Sea, 
near Constantinople. The columns were fluted 
in the classic manner, and one of them now 
stands as a lonely outcast in the Piazza de Sta 
Maria Maggiore. The marble when fresh is 
bluish-white; it is coarsely crystalline and 
banded with a pleasing grey of various shades. 
I know of no other instance of its use in Rome, 
and it would be interesting to learn how it came 
to be used for the Basilica. 

This is the marble said by Vitruvius, and 
Pliny after him, to have been uséd in the decora- 
tion of the Palace of Mausolos, more than six 
hundred years before the Basilica of Constantine 
was built. 

From the time of Constantine Proconnesian 
marble became as important to the builders of 
the Eastern Empire as the white marbles of 
Greece and Italy had been to the builders of the 
Western. 

As you know, the first churches followed the 
simplest type of pagan basilica, in preference to 
the grander type exemplitied by the Basilica of 
Maxentius. The simpler type, with a colon- 
naded interior, just sufficient to support a wood 
roof, was easily and quickly erected, especially 
when the columns were taken, as they often 
were, from some dismantled building of pagan 
Rome. 

Of these early churches in Rome very little is 
left beyond the columns, and the only one I care 
to draw your attention to now is the Vth-century 
Church of 8. Sabina, where the original austerity 
remains undisturbed and most impressive, 
have mentioned the antique fluted columns of 
Hymettian marble in the nave, but not the 
continuous stretch of opus sectile marmoreum in 
purple and green ery on a white marble 
ground over the arcades 

We must not linger in Rome, but hasten to 
Ravenna, where, in the Vth and VIth centuries, 
decadent Italian art was infused with “a ray 
of beauty from the East.” 

Among the marbles to be seen in the Ravenna 
churches the white with grey veining, from 
Proconnesus. is most prominent, but another 
favourite for bands and panels was a strongly- 
marked red-and-white foliated species, like that 
found in Laconia. In structure it closely 
resembles the Greek marble of Carystus, hence 
it is popularly known as red “ cipollino.”" The 
sinuosities of its banded formation are remark 
able, and when the slabs are * opened out” the 
patterns are very striking, the whites are candid, 
but the reds seem to be suffused with the bloom 
of newly-gathered plums The marble was also 
used at the same period in Constantinople, and 




















Detail of Marble Decoration from Arcade in 
St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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we shall meet with it as second-hand ma’ +ia) 
at 8S. Mark's, Venice. 

Apart from the Proconnesian columns «jo 
nave arcades and ents of ambos ind 
—, very little of the marble decorati , ; 

ft in the basilicas of Ravenna, but, jucving 
from a few slabs of Proconnesian plating ||, 
have escaped removal, I should sa, 
aisles and apses generally had a dado 6f | jis 
material. From the Basilica of 8. Apollinire, 
in Classe, most of the marbles were carted away 
in the XVth century for that church at Rimini. 
encased by Alberti Fortunately the ‘ine 
“ eipollino ” monoliths of the nave could not be 
removed without bringing down the chur} - 
and it was worth walking six smiles on a frosty 
Sunday morning to see them and the ail. 
glowing mosaics of the a 

The domed polygonal Church of S. Vitale, in 
the city, is, I regret to say, the abode of good 
and evil genii; the former, represented by pure 
Byzantine art, belong to the lower part, while 
the latter, in shame nudity, hover in the 
dome I will therefore ask you to rivet your 
attention on the lower where in the 
restoration of the plating the old simple design, 
I take it, has been followed. The walls of the 
ambulatory and the piers defining the angles 
of the octagon have a high ‘ Proconnesian ” 
dado, and on the sides of each pier are panels of 
red “ cipollino,” separated by bands of white, 
edged with notched fillets of a type peculiar to 
Ravenna. In this refined scheme we get a 
hint of what was then being done in the far-off 
capital of the East. 

Close to the Cathedral of Ravenna is a modest- 
looking octagone! structure, apparently new; 
this is the famous Baptistery, erected, strange to 
say, in the first half of the Vth century. Enter- 
ing directly from the Cathedral precincts, the 
visitor is scarcely prepared for the sudden out- 
burst of splendour that forms a eanopy to the 
venerable-looking font in the middle of the 
floor space. Four sides of the lower story 
disappear in the concavity of small apses, 
devoid of their original decoration ; but the flat 
semicircular spaces of the alternate sides are 
filled in with superb examples of opus sectile 
marmoream, the main lines of which are rigidly 
opposed to the curve of the enclosing arches. 
The materials are chiefly purple and green 
porphyry, beautifully inlaid with white linear 
ornament that suggests embroidery. 

Assuming the opus sectile was not designed 
for its present position, we need not hesitate to 
regard its introduction, in lieu of mosaic, as 
a clever and successful expedient. 

Up to the present we have seen but a faint 
reflection of Byzantine art ; for the art itself we 
shall have to fight our way into Eastern Europe, 
where it appeared at the ve of the Vith 
century so completely developed that we might 
imagine it to be of spontaneous origin, did we 
not believe in the theory of artistic evolution. 

From what is known of the marbles used by 
the Romans, and with the aid of that remark 
able description of the Church of Sta Sophia 
Constantinople, written by a Byzantine poet in 
563, there has n no great difficulty in 
identifying most of the marbles that still enrich 
I hope, the crowning glory of Justinian’s efforts 

To what extent the builders of that chure! 
availed themselves of second-hand materials 
we shall never know, but we may assume that 
the idea of bands and panels for the plating of 
the nave was derived from Rome. Whethe: 
the superb monoliths of Thessalian gree: 
25 ft. 6 in. high, came from Ephesus, or those 
of Proconnesian white, in the galleries, came 
from Cyzicus, need not concern you ; but if th: 
porphyry columns of the exedras were place: 
on pedestals because they had been sent, by * 
lady friend, a little too short, it is worth remen- 
bering as a lesson in unaffected design. 1 wi! 
not attempt to describe in detail the decoratic’: 

of a church I have not seen, but merely draw 
your attention to a few, as I i , of its 
salient features. The bands of the P peu in 
the nave are generally lighter than the panel. 
but just above the skirting of the ground floor 
and that of the galleries is a well-defined ban: 
of Thessalian green. The use of alabaster. 
translucent and golden, for the lighter bands \- 
remarkable ; no doubt it gives a rich mellowne=- 
to the plating. and it may have softened th: 
brilliance of the gold that is said to have been 
applied to the sculptured parts of white 
Proconnesia at 


n marble. ; 
_Although the bility of a lavish applica- 
tion of gold to sculptured cannot be 
overlooked, in view of certain literary evidence, 
it has not, so far as I know, been proved, and the 
traces of gold and blue on the minor features of 
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this and other Byzantine churches cannot 
settle the question. 

A striking feature of the lower story is the 
zone of black and red panels, with carved 
framing, that repeats in a measure the richness 
of the arcades. 

The arches of the upper arcades are devoid of 
carving, but a frieze of inlaid marble on the 
piers spreads its flowing pattern in brown and 
white over the spandrels; while roundels of 
porphyry and alabaster enhance, by contrast, 
the delicacy of the inlay. Though entircly 
superficial, the casing of the arches rather 
suggests solid arcaded lintels. 

The panels of the name plating are mostly 
Carystian green, and a black with white veins, 
that may be a streaky variety of Marmor 
Celticum. 

Here and there a slab of purple porphyry or 
of red marble enlivens the design, and a 
refined touch is given to the plating throughout 
by the notched fillets that edge the panels and 
the bands. 

The plating of the main piers in the aisles 
is less formal ; the panel system disappears, and 
between bands of Thessalian green and red 
“cipollino ” slabs from Phrygia are alternated 
with others from Thessaly, only separated by 
notched fillets. The flat moulded slabs of 
the plinth and frieze clearly express their 
superficial nature. 

The artistic purpose of the responds separating 
this dado from the nave plating is seen in those 
pilasters, more suggestive than real, that reflect 
the motif and the colour of the columns. 

The plating of the galleries is of the simplest 
type, like that at S. Vitale, Ravenna. The 
elaborate panels of opus sectile marmorcum on 
the walls of the ‘‘ Bema,” and about the royal 
doorway, are also reminiscent of those in the 
Cathedral Baptistery, Ravenna. 

All other churches pale into insignificence 
when compared with that of Sta Sophia, 
vet it is interesting to note how the decoration 
of the larger church served as a type for others in 
Constantinople and Greece down to the XIth 
century. In these there is the same flat treat- 
ment of bands and panels; but, generally, 
instead of a brilliant edging of notched fillets, 
we find plain beading, occasionally cut into 
“ bead and reel,” around the panels. 


S. Mark’s, Venice : Internal Decoration. 

Returning to the western shores of the 
Adriatic, in the VIIth century, we shall find 
architecture not at all in a flourishing condition ; 
and in the following century the  proto- 
Byzantine stvle of Italy was altogether extinct. 
The Italian architects were thus left to their own 
resources, and the result was a mixture of Italian 
and Byzantine elements, architectural develop- 
ment chiefly depending on the former, decora- 
tion on the latter. 

Excepting parapets, ciboria, capitals, and 
archiepisvopal thrones, there is but little marble 
decoration of this period to interest us; the 
evolution of a new style was in progress ; the 
transformation of the Italo-Byzantine into the 
Lombardesque. 

In renovating the IXth-century _basilicas 
the Lombardic architects retained the Italo- 
Byzantine marble enrichments, and adapted 
them to the new conditions. Sculptured 
parapets, from screens and ambos, were set in 
the external brickwork as decorative panels ; 
marble columns were multiplied for external 
arches and arcades; and triangular slabs of 
antique vari-coloured marbles were applied to 
brick friezes, as at the Cathedral, Murano. 

The Italo-Byzantine work at Torchello, 
though inferior to the proto-Byzantine work at 
Ravenna, cannot be overlooked by the English 
student who has felt the inspiration of “ The 
Stones of Venice.” 

At Torchello, as everywhere in Italy, the 
hand of time has been checked and its marks 
obliterated. The white marble columns of the 
Cathedral, with their capitals of native work- 
manship, seem to have withstood the ages 
well, but, looking at the screen, the ambo, and 
the archiepiscopal throne, we are haunted by the 
belief that these rare relics of departed splendour 
have been taken down and re-erected more than 
once, The Phrygian column of the “ icono- 
stasis,” however, still retains its matchless 
beauty. 

Returning to Venice, preferably by gondola, 
we look on the latest example of Byzantine 
influence in Italy with renewed interest, for, 
unlike any of the other churches I have 
mentioned, the Cathedral of 8. Mark has its 
exterior as well as the interior cased with 
marble. This peculiarity is mainly due to the 
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“Opus Sectile” in Purple and Green Porphyry and White Marble. 


fact that the Greek architect who planned 
the building had no hand in its decoration. 
He certainly did not dream of casing the outside 
with marble; though no doubt he assumed 
that the interior would be so treated, probably 
in the manner of those churches in Greece and 
the Far East that exhibit fully-matured schemes 
in strict conformity with the structural lines of 
the building. This unity of purpose was not, 
however, destined to be realised ; and, as Ruskin 
has said, ‘‘ the church of S. Mark became rather 
a shrine at which to dedicate the splendours of 
miscellaneous spoil than the organised expression 
of any fixed architectural law or religious 
emotion.” 

When the structure was finished in 1071 
agents were sent everywhere for marbles for 
the paving, but thirteen years later this 
elaborate tessellation was still unfinished. The 
Venetian archives do not, I believe, throw 
much light on the progress of the interior wall 
plating ; they relate more to the mosaic and the 
decoration of the exterior. 

The wall plating was probably delayed, and 
in the meantime the columns, the gallery 
parapets, and the screens, ambos, and ciboria 
from the earlier basilicas would be the most 
interesting features of the interior, excepting 
perhaps some of the mosaics. 

The columns are mostly slender shafts of 
Proconnesian marble, sometimes suggesting in 
their veining the transverse markings on the 
stem of a silver birch-tree ; but in the shadow of 
the aisles are clustered some venerable and 
sturdy shafts of grey granite, probably brought 
from a Byzantine church in Sicily for the earliest 
basilica at Venice. 

Although 8S. Mark’s is a church of two stories, 
the marble plating of the interior rises nowhere 
higher than the parapets of the galleries. The 
arrangement of the slabs is generally artless, 
without any definite scheme beyond that 
imposed by using second-hand material in the 
simplest possible way; and it could not be 
more opposed to the expression of organic 
construction. The slabs are merely fixed side 
by side, in tiers, like vertical strips of boarding, 
with the veining “ opened out.” 

For the main piers and the spandrels of the 
arcades Carystian green is used; and for the 
walls the plating is, in some places, entirely of 
Carystian green, and in others entirely of 
Proconnesian white. 

Looking beyond the columns of the nave we 
see on the walls of the aisles the rich effect of 
studied design. Instead of monotonous ranges 
of narrow slabs, the long stretch of plating, up 
to the string at the level of the capitals, is 
arranged in seven upright divisions, defined by 
different marbles; the greens of Carystus and 
Thessaly, the white of Proconnesus, red 
*“‘ cipollino,”” and a red “lumachella.”” Above 
the string the white Proconnesian frieze is 
enriched with the well-known series of mosaic 

nels that suggest enamelled plaques of the 
XIlIth century. These may have been inserted 
after the removal of the gallery floors, otherwise 
they could hardly have been seen. Where the 
ends of the floor beams once rested on the 
walls there is now an arcaded cornice of red 
Verona marble ; this is also continued along the 
inner side of the gangways to receive the 
arcaded balustrades. 

Comparing the arcades of S. Mark’s with those 
of Sta Sophia, Constantinople, and the Siculo- 
Norman churches, the Venetian example seems 
to suggest a compromise in the manner of its 
decoration ; for, instead of the arches bei 
entirely cased with marble or covered with gol 


the conditions seemed to necessitate the use of 
both materials, the mosaic being confined to 
the underside of the arches by the marble 
architraves. 

In the Church of S. Luke, Phocis, the plating 
of the arches is also so intimately associated 
with the mosaics that the two can scarcely be 
considered apart, but in this instance the 
decorators were faced with a more difficult 
problem. 

Time will not permit us to linger over those 
minor features of S. Mark’s that add so much 
to its interest ; but before leaving the interior 
the little chapel of S. Isidore, at the end of 
the north transept, has a special claim on our 
attention. Finished in 1355, it exhibits the 
characteristics of Venetian art at its best. 
Below the string at the springing of the barrel- 
vault, gleaming with gold, the side walls are 
plated with large upright slabs of Proconnesian 
marble, alternated with narrower strips of 
purple porphyry, and the green breccia of 
Thessaly. An unmistakable Venetian touch is 
seen in the little piscina, with its Arabic arch, 
and roundel chiselled into a Byzantine fancy. 
Contrasted with this simple and flat decoration 
is the vigorous expression of the Pisan school, 
at the east end of the chapel, where the 
sculptured tomb of the saint occupies a recess 
behind the altar. 

Besides the typical antique marbles used at 
S. Mark’s, I would draw your attention to 
others from the Venetian territory, which, no 
doubt, were specially quarried for the building. 
Various breccias, shell marbles, ** broccatellos,” 
and a mottled green, like the serpentinous 
limestone of Prato, are used throughout the 
interior for the seating, and for borders to the 
general plating. These local marbles, though 
not unimportant in the decoration of S. Mark’s, 
became much more prominent during the 
progress of the Venetian style, and in Verona 
and the cities of Tuscany they were exclusively 
used for external decoration in a way quite 
original. 

The “lumachellas” are, of course, not 
metamorphic or holocrystalline, but masses of 
comminuted shells enclosed in a calcareous 
cement that may be either pale yellow, red, 
grey, or black. 

The “ broccatellos ” also contain organisms in 
the shape of ammonites and belemnites, some- 
times clearly defined, though generally the mass 
is confused and mottled; the colour varies 
from yellow to red. These limestones were got 
chiefly from the hills around Verona. The 
quarries were worked by the ancient Romans, 
who, in the time of Diocletian, selected a flesh- 
coloured variety as a building material for the 
amphitheatre at Verona. Examples of the red 
“ broccatello ” of Verona are in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, -otably some well 
“heads” from Venice and a monument from 
Verona. 

The most typical of “ broccatellos,” how- 
ever, is that found near Tortosa, on the east 
coast of Spain. Its bright yellow organisms 
and deep-red paste at once suggest the rich gold 
brocade after which it has been named. 

I do not know that this particular kind of 
** broceatello ” was used at 5. Mark’s, though, 
at a later period, during the Spanish rule, it 
appeared in Naples, where some fine exam 
are to be seen. In this country you will find 
large specimens in the Wallace Museum ; and if 
you can shut your eyes to the Baro7ue surround- 
ings there you may think of the Greek physician, 
Dioscorides, who mentioned the marble of 
Tortosa nearly two thousand years ago. De 
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S. Mark's, Venice : External Decoration. 


The facade of S. Mark's is bleached, and in 
many places the original tinting is obscured by 
corrosion and “the golden stain of time” ; 
yet, when seen from the opposite end of the 
Piazza, the building presents a delicate sugges- 
tion of opalescence, heightened by contrast 
with the deep gloom of the porches. As you 
get nearer your attention is focnssed on the 
four bronze horses that once stood in the agora 
at Chios, and you feel that the art of the 
Grecians is eternal. 

You try to imagine the church first as it 
stood, for two centuries, without any decoration, 
and then when the lower story, in the XIIIth 
century, was marked with the ¢poils of conquest, 
while the upper parts remained venerable- 
looking and bare. 

You examine with interest the details 
familiarised by Ruskin half a century ago—the 
“lily” capitals, the “vine in service,” the 
storied poms rien once seemingly wrought in 
gold, the clustered columns that served as 
ballast for the galleys of the fleet, and the 
strange assortment of sculptured slabs of 
various ages that decorate the plainer surfaces 
like pictures on a wall 

Finally, when you look on that later fantasy 
of the upper story you realise that the exterior 
of S. Mark’s was a reflection of the wealth and 
power of the Venetians, and that it stands alone, 
not only in the methods of its production, but 
in its final results. 

Limiting our attention to the XIIIth-centary 
renovation of the lower facade, as most relevant 
to our subject in point of date and purity of 
style, we note, firstly, that the main structural 
lines, due to the plans of the Greek architect, 
were followed, but the organic decoration, due 
to Lombardic influence, was entirely disregarded. 

Before the renovation, the central porch rose 
unrestrained, as it does to-day, but, for the new 
scheme, it was widened and thus made more 
important. The impost slabs, at the springing 
of the arches, follow the original levels, but the 
novel scheme of the X1iIth-century decorators 
required something more than a thin shelf to 
separate the upper range of colamns from the 
lower, so an extra shelf was raised on a blocking 
course or frieze, which, like the seating of the 
basement below, gives rigidity to what may be 
termed the columnar revetment. Only in the 
shadow of the central porch are the oot 
columns placed directly on the thin slabs, 
without the intervening frieze The lavish 
application of columns to the piers may perhaps 
be regarded as an elaboration of Lombardic or 
Romanesque tradition, but the omission of 
arcading is, I think, without precedent, unless 
we admit the trabeated portals of Arles and 
S. Gilles. 

To the XIlIth-century renovators are due 
those elegant extensions of the main facade 
that give a sense of security at the angles of the 
building. Respecting the plating, we note, 
where it is not obseured by columns, how it has 
heen made interesting beyond the intrinsic 
beauty of the marble by using it as a back- 
ground or setting for sculpture and panels. 
Plain unbroken spaces are avoided by some 
conceit strictly opposed to the natural lines of 
the architecture ; if the space is a spandrel, it 
has a panel or a niche in the middle of it ; if a 
tympanum, the curve of the arch is opposed by 
straight lines; if rectangular, it is inlaid with 
dises, panels, and borders, like a pavement. 
Some of these compositions are artistically 
beautiful, others are ingeniously clever ; though 
it is probable that many of the older sculptured 
slabs occupied corresponding positions on the 
brick fronts of the XIith century, just as 
Lombardic panels are found decorating other 
churches of the Lagunar cities. The panels are 
invariably surrounded by borders of red or 

reen marble, and the superficial character of 
the plating around them is candidly expressed 
by the use of narrow upright slabs. It is also 
indicated on the arches, where the thin edges of 
the soffit slabs project to receive those on the 
front ; this also applies to the sculptured archi- 
volts. The influence of Byzantine refinement 
is also indicated by the absence of heavy 
mouldings, and the substitution of dentilled 
strings, archivolts and notched fillets. 

The main salient angles of the exterior are 
finished with a solid and fluted strip of red 
marble, flush with the plating; this feature, 
elaborated into a twisted shaft, was invariably 
adopted to emphasise the angles of the Gothic 
palaces of the city. 5 
_The columns present a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of marbles, but their disposition on the 
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building shows that were selected in some 
eases for their colour. 


purple porphyry. 
is made regal by shafts of : 
contrasted with others of : marble, and 
these support slender shafts of black and white 
breceia, now mellow with age. On each side of 
the central porch, facing the Piazza, are shafts 
of Thessalian green, Greek or Proconnesian 
white, supporting others of white only. The 
disposition of the remaining columns is somo- 
what promiscuous, though it may be noted that 
those on the right of the main facade and on 
the return front facing the south are of richer 
marbles than those on the left and north ; 
indeed, the south front, though restricted in 
length by a remnant of the old Ducal Palace, 
was always more important than that facing the 
north, and to understand it we must imagine it 
in the XIth century, when the Zeno Chapel was 
® porch, opening on to a canal, that surrounded 
the walls and towers of the Palace. The two 
isolated Byzantine pillars, close by, seem to 
reflect in their lapidaric way the mooring-posts 
of the old canai. 

The interior of S. Mark’s was the last in Italy 
to be plated with marble in the simple Byzantine 
manner, but the innovation, from the Byzantine 
point of view, of casing the exterior became an 
established practice. This reversal of the old 
order of things was due to developments in 
architecture, and to the rise of the various 
schools of painting. In the course of time 
marble decoration assumed more and more the 
forms of solid construction, its legitimate applica- 
tion was lost sight of, excepting a very brief 
period at the end of the XVth century, when 
the Lombardi of the Renaissance attempted to 
revive it. 


Norman Churches of Sicily. 


It now only remains for us to glance at that 
peculiar phase of Byzantine influence on 
decoration to be met with in the churches of 
Sicily, built during the Norman occupation. 

The result of a fusion of Byzantine and 
Saracenic traditions, this decoration is unlike 
anything we have yet seen. Apart from the 
richly-inlaid ambos, screens, and pavings of 
these churches, the marble plating is invariably 
limited to a high dado on the walls. Above the 
dado and the gilded capitals of the columns the 
walls and arches are entirely covered with 
mosaic. 

The distinguishing feature of the plating is 
an Criental or Saracenic application of geo- 
metrical patterns in glass and marble mosaic, a 
type of inlay repeated at Salerno, Ravello, and 
elsewhere, for pulpits, etc., and closely allied 
in style to the work of the “ Cosmati™ schoo! 
of Rome. 

The most beautiful example of Siculo- 
Norman art remaining in Palermo is the 
Palatine Chapel, built by King Roger IT. in 
1143. The chapel is small, and so are its 
windows, but when the eye has mastered the 
prevailing gloom the effect is gorgeous, the 
mosaics scintillate, and the deep stalactite 
ceiling of the nave has a lurking splendour of 
purple. peacock-blue, and gold, Behind the 
columns of Egyptian granite and Carystian 
marble we seem to see on the aisle walls a 
hanging and valence with appliqué enrichments ; 
this is the dado and frieze wrought in glass and 
marble mosaic, on a ground of white Procon- 
nesian marble; and, as if to emphasise the 
general delicacy of the incrustation, large slabs 
and roundels of porphyry, bordered with mosaic 
inlay, are inserted at intervals below the frieze. 

Of the same date, and similar in its decoration, 
is the church known as “La = Martorana,” 
in the same city. 

After the mysterious beauty of these little 
churches the spacious and_brilliantly-lighted 
interior of the Cathedral of Monreale is quite 
surprising. Built at the end of the XIJth 
century by the last King of the Norman dynasty, 
in Sicily, this church is more transalpine in 
its decoration than the earlier churches in 
Palermo; yet this is not so evident in the 
marble decoration as in the art of the mosaic- 
worker and the sculptor. Indeed the high dado 
all round the church differs only from the earlier 
work in having no slabs or roundels of porphyry, 
the plating being entirely the greyish-white of 
Proconnesus arranged in narrow slabs, with 
intervening strips of mosaic edged with plain 
white beading. The deep frieze, inlaid with 
movaic of “ arabesque,” and varied pattern, is 
also repeated. The vertical lines of this dado 
adapt themselves to the curve of the apse as 
naturally as a curtain hung on the wall. The 
mosaic is threaded with thin lines of cream- 
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coloured stone that soften the harshness o{ ‘hic 
vitreous tesserw, and have the same art «jc 
value as the strips of = used in the injay 
of the Arab work in Cairo, about a century 
and a half later.” : 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, 
in posing a vote of thanks to the aut)... 
id that, knowing as he did a great many of +). 
buildings which been mentioned, it made 
him wish to revisit them, because he rea!isod 
now how little he knew of them. He would like 
to study them again with the eyes and know. 
ledge of Mr. arshall. The author had 
refrained from mentioning any of the beaut if:| 
examples of marble in London, but they knew 
that within a few hundred yards of the Archi- 
tectural Association they were to be seen. \t 
Westminster Cathedral they could see the 
marbles mentioned by Mr. Marshall, and with 
a better knowledge of those marbles they wou! 
get to love the building more than they did 
even now. He would like Mr. Marshall to ixsue 
a guide to them. He was much impressed 
when he first read about the removal of columns 
from place to place, how porphyry quarried in 
Egypt was taken to Baalbek, then used in some 
temple at Rome and lastly given to Justinian 
for Santa Sophia. We would like to know 
whether these columns were at Constantinople 
before the architect designed the building, or 
whether he first designed the building. He 
thought in all probability the cclumns were 
on the spot, at any rate the architect knew of 
them. Mr. Marshall had referred to the diffi. 
culty of moving columns in Rome, and perhaps 
it was not generally known that the reason 
why Cleopatra's Needle was on the Thame- 
Embankment was simply because the surveyo: 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
not guarantee the safety of the sewers if it 
were moved to the British Museum. The 
author had not told them what he considered! 
the best surface for marble, but his (the 
speaker's) opinion was that it should not be 
brought to a wax polish. It should be left 
almost at its best; but if it was brought to « 
highly-polished surface it looked tawdry. Some 
alabasters, however, could bear almost thc 
highest polish. The Verde Antico they saw before 
them was too highly polished, but that pa: 
of it which had been exposed to the atmosphere 
was far more beautiful. The weathering of 
marble was always interesting. In the archaic 
temple at Ephesus, which Mr. Marshall referre:| 
to, he came across some crystallised sand, which 
proved to be nothing but disintegrated white 
marble. The temple was built near the sex. 
and the marble had been in the damp for 
centuries, and it was probable that the 
crystalline formation had been going on, and 
so it had disintegrated. Curiously, however, the 
outer surface, which had been worked, was often 
perfectly hard, and it was the inner material 
which had decayed. Mr. Marshall had dealt 
with the history of marble, but had not toll 
them of the best way of using it in design 
He hoped that the author one favour them 
later with a paper on the design of marble 
surfaces for walls and buildings, They studied 
the old buildings, but, of course, they did not 
represent the modern view of things. The 
old buildings were more a matter of histor) 
and times were changed, now we had wallpapers, 
hangings, and pictures. Nowadays they want! 
so denembs walls in some fashion which woul 
please their clients and also please themselves. 


Mr. W. S. George, 

in seconding the motion, said that for three o' 
four years he had been in close contact wil! 
Greek and Byzantine buildings. Mr. Marsha’: 
had inadvertently suggested that the Greeks «ir 
not use any other than white marble, but the) 
did in certain buildings use black. The autho: 
also rather cast a doubt on the use of colour ob 
marble, and suggested it was only done to hi 
the grey streaks in what was otherwise whit: 
marble, He had seen a good deal of Gree 
work newly dug up, and had no doubt but that 
Greek work right into the Hellenistic perio’ 
was coloured, If one went to the Acropoli- 
Museum one would see that the putting «! 
colour on marble was quite the right thine 
Colour was put on from the archaic period and 
went right on into the Hellenistic period. They 
had the sarcop s of Alexander as a? 
example. He would plead for the use of colou 
on marble wherever ible, as it was the 
highest test of its capability. It must, of course. 
be put just in the right place and very carefully 
used, but where it could be used it was 4% 
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added grace, When they passed to Byzantine 
work one was conscious of great change. Greek 
work aimed at high perfection both in deaign and 
workmanship, but the Byzantine workmen 
were often far from perfect, and in San Sophia 
there were many pieces of design none of them 
would pass. In looking at the work of 
Byzantine artists one must recognise that the 
intcrest was historical rather than always a 

ttern of design. He was quite sure that the 

yzantines used colour on their carving, and 
even the little notched fillets were painted red 
or gilded. On the white marble they quite 
often used colour and gold. 

The motion having been carried, 


Mr. Marshall, 
in reply, said he had only touched on the 
fringe of the subject, but he hoped it would 
be a starting-point for some of the younger 
members to make further inquiries. He agreed 
that marble should not be polished to its highest 
degree. He would leave the polish just sufficient 
to show the crystalline structure of the marble. 
He would like to know whether the marble 
used for the archaic temple at Ephesus differed 
from that used in the later temple. 

Mr. Henderson said it did. It was slightly 
whiter than the latter, but they were both local 
marbles, 


Mr. Marshall 
said he had not overlooked the black frieze used 
by the Greeks, but he hardly considered that 
a fair example of the use of coloured marble. 
In his paper he meant to imply that they 
coloured the work because it allowed them to use 
Hymettian marble whether it had grey markings 
or not. 

Mr. George said the statues were not covered 
completely with paint. There was a great deal 
of white marble left. 


Mr. Marshall 

said that was a matter not perfectly known. 
It was suggested that the temples had a lighter 
colour put on to take away the harshness of the 
white. The point as to the application of 
colour to the sculptured part of San _— had 
also not been proved ; but very probably gold 
was used on the raised parts. He thought his 
vaper had been long enough without him 
out into modern methods of working 
marble and design. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting will take place on November 25, 
when a paper entitled “The Prosaic in an 
Architect’s Work,” by Mr. Horace Cubitt, 
A.R.1.B.A., will be read. 


VISIT TO THE WESLEYAN CHURCH 
HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 

The first visit to this building was paid by 
the Architectural Association at quite an early 
stage of its construction. Subsequent visits 
exhibited it structurally almost complete, and 
yet again during decoration. The fourth and 
final visit on November 16 gave an opportunity 
of judging the finished result of a building 
whose erection has been followed with interest 
by the architectural world at large. It comes 
in the rare class of worthy additions to London’s 
landmarks. 

So recent and extensive have been the 
descriptions which have appeared that it seems 
needless to recapitulate points of planning 
and design, which must be familar to all 
readers of the technical Press, but it must be 
recorded with what satisfaction architects 
generally welcome the creation of an important 
building in which the esthetic motive is 
visible, coherent, and consistent, and the 
detail vital yet subservient to the main con- 
ception. 

he series of sensations produced by travers- 
ing the main entry to the large hall is one of 
the finest architectural experiences to be had 
in London—a low and severely treated vestibule 
expanding into the spacious, lofty, and sump- 
tuous hall with its dignified stairs, contrasted 
presently by the wide, low ante-hall and foyer, 
with the final climax of the great domed hall, 
all provide what one feels confidently to be 
calculated effects which cannot fail to impress 
the most insensitive beholder. 

The Great Hall seen bare in the murky light 
of a dull November afternoon perhaps —— 
cold, but peopled and under artificial light it 
must have a finer effect. A large party of 
members greatly appreciated the visit and 
Mr. Rickards’ kindness in himself attending. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects. 

A meeting of this Association was held at 
Winchester Castle on the 19th inst., Sir William 
Portal ‘presiding. Twenty-five new members 
were elected, and arrangements for meetings 
at Portsmouth (December 17), Bournemouth 
(January), and Southampton (February) were 
discussed. After viewing, at the President's 
suggestion, the ancient sally-port of the Castle, 
the party proceeded to the Cathedral, where 
they were met by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
who conducted them round the building inside 
and out, and returned with them to the Castle. 
An address on the objects of the Association 
by the President was followed by one by Mr. 
Jackson on the work at the Cathedral, and in 
the course of discussion the parlous condition 
of Sta Sophia was described. The Association, 
although only founded this year, has already 
a representative membership in the county, 
Southampton alone having sixteen members. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association : House 
Drainage. 

Mr. D. T. Byres, Burgh Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment, Aberdeen, was the lecturer on Saturday 
last week at a meeting of the Aberdeen Archi- 
tectural Association. Mr. Harbourne Maclen- 
nan presided, and called on Mr. Byres to give his 
lecture on “ House Drainage,” pointing out that 
the subject was one of great practical interest to 
architects and others. 

Mr. Byres, in the course of his lecture, said 
it was incumbent on all who were architects, 
house proprietors, or occupiers, to recognise 
it as their duty, as it would be to their interest 
and benefit, to continue to aim at getting 
as perfect a system of drainage as possible. 
Efficient drainage need not necessarily be more 
costly than bad drainage, he contended, for the 
days of rough irrigation were now a thing of the 
past in this part of the country. Mr. Byres 
then gave a very practical address, which was 
illustrated by a large number of lantern views 
of pipes, etc., and also by the exhibition of a 
number of models. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

On Saturday last week a party of about 
fifty of the members of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association visited the new Freemasons’ 
Hall and offices in George-street. The party 
was received by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the 
architect of the new building, who explained 
the general arrangements and accommodation 
in the various floors. After having seen the 
building, the company was entertained to tea 
by Mr. Crawford. Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, 
President of the Association, proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Crawford, and took the oppor- 
tunity of intimating that the Council of the 
Association had decided to make him an 
honorary member, to mark their appreciation 
of his past services to the Association. The 
party afterwards visited the new Hall and 
offices of the United Free Church, which were 
not completed when the Association visited the 
building a year ago. Under the leadership 
of Mr. J. A. Arnott, Lic.R.I.B.A., the new 
Presbytery Hall and the offices and committee- 
rooms on the various floors were inspected. 

‘Reports of meetings of other architectural 
societies are held over until next week on 
account of the pressure on our columns.—Ep. } 


La. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Appointment : Admiralty. 

Mr. W. J. Clarke, Superintending Civil 
Engineer, Devonport Dockyard, since 1901, 
has been appointed as Assistant Director of 
Engineering and Architectural Works to the 
Admiralty, vice Mr. T. Sims, promoted. 


Association of Austrian Architects. 

It is announced that Mr. John W. Simpson, 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes, F,.R.1I.B.A., 
have been appointed corresponding members 
of the Zentralvereinigung der Architekten, 
Vienna. 

The Board of Architectural Education, R.1.B.A. 

The Board of Architectural Education of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
announce that the designs submitted by the 
following students who are qualifying for the 
Final Examination have been approved :— 

Subject V.—Design for Art .—Messrs. 
H. Charlton Bradshaw, J. Carey, A. D. Clare, 
G. Davidson, A. E. Davidson, N. 8. Dixon 
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W. E. Foale, E. Gee, F. Jenkins, T. T. Jenkins, 
S Stevenson Jones, F. O. Lawrence, B. A. 
Miller, B. Newboult, A. N. Shibley, 8. Soper, 
A. Thomson, W. H. Thompson, A. Wilson. 

Design for a Village Church.—Mesars. H. R. 
Atchison, P. D. Bennett, G. E. Charlewood, 
Allan L. Freaker, H. W. Hallas, H. J. Higgs, 
Robert M. Love, A. E. Lowes, E. A. L. Martyn, 
F. James Maynard A. Nisbet, A. J. Sparrow, 
Wm. Voelkel. 


Architectural Association Athletic Club. 

A dance of the A.A. Athletic Club will be 
held at the Wharncliffe Rooms (Hotel Great 
Central) on Monday, December 2, 9 till 2.30. 
Tickets, to include supper and refreshments, 
can be obtained for 8s. 6d. each from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Philip E. Webb, 19, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W., and Mr. 
G. D. Gordon Hake, 9, Park Mansions, 8. 
Lambeth-road, 8.W. 


The New Mayors: London Boroughs. 

Mr. Charles Fitzroy Doll, F.R.I.B.A. (1901), 
has been elected Mayor of Holborn; Mr. J. P. 
Brogan, electrical! engineer, Battersea; Mr. 
H. G. Norris, M.W.B., estate agent and builder, 
has been elected, for the fourth time, as Mayor 
of Fulham; Mr. G. W. Holtzapffel, C.E., as 
Mayor of Hampstead ; Alderman G. S. Elliott, 
M.A.B., LC.C.. and M.W.B., Islington 
(seventh time); Alderman J. Williams, timber 
merchant, Lambeth; Alderman H. C. 
Handover, builder, Paddington; and Alder- 
man A. D. Dawnay, engineer, Wandsworth 
(fifth time). 

Sites for New Schools, London : Session 1913. 

Application will be made to the Board of 
Education for an order to enable the London 
County Council to put into forve the powers of 
the Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the 
compulsory acquisition of lands and properties 
as sites for new schools. The proposed sites, 
in number 93, ate distributed in the metro- 
politan boroughs of Battersea (7), Bermondsey 
(5), Bethnal Green (3), Camberwell (3), 
Deptford (4), Finsbury (1), Greenwich (3), 
Hackney (8), Hammersmith (5), Islington (10), 
Kensington (3), Lambeth (3). Paddington (5), 
Poplar (12), St. Marylebone (1), St. Pancras (2), 
Shoreditch (2), Stepney (10), Stoke Newington 
(1), Wandsworth (3), and Woolwich (2). The 
individual areas range in extent from about 
68,407 ft. at Clapham-common (North-side), 
and about 64,590 ft. in Idonia and Adolphus 
streets, Deptford, to about 1,720 ft. in Emily- 
street, Paddington. They comprise the sites 
and buildings of the United Methodist Free 
Church, Kensal Green, the Goldsmiths’ and 
Jewellers’ Asylum in Holcroft-road, Hackney, 
and Crawford Hall, with forty-five houses in 
the Crawford-street district, St. Marylebone. 
Plans may be seen at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W. 

Exhibition of Etchings and Lithographs. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Fine Art Society to exhibit at their 
Galleries, 148, New Bond-strect, a representative 
and practically complete collection of his 
etchings and lithographs, including the new 
series of the latter depicting the Panama Canal. 
The private view will be held on November 29 
and 30, and the exhibition will remain open 
during December. Complete sets of the Panama 
Canal series have already been acquired by the 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
by the United States Government for the 

brary of Congress, and by the Isthmiam 
Canal Commission, for preservation as a record 
of the work of construction. 


Art Treasures for South Africa. 

Mr. Max Michaelis has purchased from Sir 
Hugh Lane the forty-six pictures of his well- 
known collection of XVilIth-century Dutch 
masters, in order that they may form the 
nucleus of a national gallery in South Africa, 
The gift comprises examples of Frans Hals— 
his “ Portrait of an Old Lady,” signed and 
dated “1644”; Jan Steen; Van Dyck— 
his whols-length portrait of John Oxenstierne, 
Count of Sodremore ; Snyders (the “ Concert 
of Birds”); and Jacob Ruysdael. There is 
also Rembrandt's ‘“ Portrait of a Young 
Woman,” which in 1880 was sold for rather 
more than 6,000/. at the dispersal of the 
Demidoff Gallery. The paintings by Ruysdael 
are the “ Mountainous Landsca,e” and the 
“Hill of Bentheim”; the two by Jan Steen 
are his “Continence of Sepio” ; and “ Dancing 
Dog,” with a likeness of the artist. It is 
expected that the collection will be exhibited 
in London before it is transhipped to the Cape. 
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Planning of Delhi. 

In Friday's Parliamentary Papers Mr. King 
asked the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the report of the committee appointed 
to advise on the site and planning of the 
new Delhi was a unanimous report si 
without reservations by all the members of 
the committee ; whether the report would be 
published ; if its publication was not intended, 
whether the report recommended that the new 
Government buildings be erected in the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture ; and whether 
this advice would be followed. 

Mr. H. Baker replied that the report was 
unanimous and without reservations. It was 
confined to the selection of a site for the new 
capital and had nothing to do with the style 
and architecture of the buildings. The ques- 
tion of publication must stand over until the 
Town Planning Committee had completed 
their inquiries. 


The Old ‘‘ Devil’ Tavern, Temple Bar. 


After an inaugural dinner of the Poets’ Club 
recently an interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys upon “The Apollo-room 
at the Devil Tavern.” The tavern had for 
sign St. Dunstan pulling the devil's nose with 
his tongs or pliers. The Apollo-room adjoined 
the Old Devil : there was, next to Dick's, close 
by, a young for Little] Devil tavern; it was 
renowned for the symposia, when Sim Wadloe 
was landlord, of Ben Jonson's sodality for whom 
he composed his leges conviviales, and is familiar 
by name to readers of Pope, Steele, Addison, 
and Swift. The tavern gave place in 1788 to 
Child’s-place, by Child's (old) banking-house, 
wherein were preserved the bust of Apollo, and 
the tablet of the leges; inscribed in gilt letters 
over the door were Jonson's lines beginning 
with : ** Welcome all who lead or follow, to the 
oracls of Apollo." The room gave a name to 
Apollo-court on the opposite side of Fleet- 
street, just within the Bar, by the (old) Cock 
Tavern, which the court lighted, and in it were 
sold, on March 18, 1703, the jewels of La Belle 
Stuart, Duchess of Richmond. In the gallery 
was rehearsed the music of the Laureates’ Court- 


day odes, 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
very shortly “ Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture.” by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
This work, which will be in two volumes, will 
ontain an account of the development in 
Eastern and Northern Europe of Post-Roman 
architecture from the IVth to the XIIth 
century, with more than 300 illustrations, 
mostly from the author’s sketches. It is 
attempted not merely to describe the archi- 
tecture, but to explain it by the social and 
political history of the time. The description 
of the churches at Constantinople and Salonica, 
which will have a special interest at the present 
moment, is followed by an account of Italo- 
Byzantine work at Ravenna and in the Ex- 
archate, and of the Romanesque styles of 
Germany, France, and England. 


— ++ 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Burlington Magazine opens with an 
article on Iberian Seulpture by Jose Pijoan, 
who discusses those strange herds of stone 
oxen, sometimes granite, sometimes limestone, 
that are found upon the high plateau of Castile 
and elsewhere, and which have been for ages 
the subject of folklore and tradition in Spain. 
It is agreed that they belong to the type of the 
Chaldean Bull. It turns up in Crete. The 
rock surfaces in some parts of the Maritime 
\lps are scored over with ox-like forms that 
resemble at first sight some strange hieroglyphic. 
Its actual path from the Mesopotamia to the 
Far West has never been clearly identified. 
The Minoan discoveries at Knossos threw a 
strange light upon it. Pictorial representations 
belonging to this period of young girls turning 
somersaults over bulls’ backs have identified 
themselves with the modern Spanish bull-fight, 
while they at the same time throw light on the 
legends of Theseus and the maiden tribute of 
Athens to the Minoan monster. The man- 
headed bulls that stand before the Palace gate 
of Sargon present the Iberian bull in yet 
another form. Did he originate in that old 
Babylonian empire before it fell to Nimrod, the 
son of Cush, whom we read of in the book of 
Genesis? A far-distant pastoral race must 
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once have shepherded this monolithic flock. 
The writer further discusses the “ Lady of 
Elche’ head from the Louvre, concerning 
which many theories have been rife. In the 
opinion of the writer, “ its author was a Spaniard, 
an Iber; its style alone is Greek, but its soul, 
the same Iberian soul everywhere, could not 
be a variation by any foreigner.’ A number 
of mutilated female figures were found some 
time ago at the Cerro de los Santos in the 

rovince of Almeria among the ruins of a build- 
ing that had the form of a smal' temple in 
antis, statues which are thought to be “ ex voto 
like the Lonie female figures called Horai of the 
Acropolis and other Greek sanctuaries." The 
Elche head is far superior to these in workman- 
ship. Nevertheless an interesting restoration 
has been attempted by placing this head upon 
one of the Cerro remains, and this reconstruction 
is represented in a coloured plate. 

The Connoisseur for October (which we 
received too late in the month for notice) opens 
with an article on Mezzotints from a private 
collection. Whatever this art may owe to 
Prince Rupert and the Dutch School, the group 
of artists who practised it in England made it 
one entirely their own. The names of Valentine 
Green, John Raphael Smith, James McArdell, 
and Richard Houston have made the English 
school of engraving for ever famous. The 
shortcoming of the mezzotint process lies in the 
fact that very few copies of first-rate excellence 
are obtainable from the plate ; little conception 
can therefore be formed of the resources of this 
art from the impressions usually met with. 
The Connoisseur is always ready with sugges- 
tions for the modest collector. On this occasion 
it offers ** English Brown Ware and Stone Ware’ 
and “ Snuffers.” Good specimens of these wares 
are not readily met with which can boast a 
greater age than some fifty years or so. 
Doultons, we believe, still produce the old 
patterns which were once familiar objects 
among the household utensils, as jugs and 
children’s mugs. 

Snuffers may still be picked up for 
a shilling a pair. Many of the steel examples 
are of fine workmanship and often of 
most ingenious mechanism. There is a 
type possessing a shutter which pushes the 
fragment of smouldering wick into the box 
and secures it there, so rendering the snuffers 
immediately serviceable for renewed use. A 
columbarium-shaped snuffer-box, which is 
illustrated, is both attractive and unusual. 
Though not referred to, one meets with small 
tongs of a similar style of workmanship and 
resembling pivot pattern sugar-tongs, for 
the purpose of extinguishing the candle. 

The November number contains an article 
on Robert Adam, Hepp.ewhite and Sheraton.” 
How far Robert Adam influenced the cabinet- 
makers of Soho or how far he was influenced 
by them is a nice matter. Adam was at least 
az much gifted with business capacity as with 
a power of original design. He gathered round 
him the most skilful draughtsmen and de- 
signers. A perusal of the collection of drawings 
at the Soane Museum bear evidence of this. 
Details by his own hand are singularly unwork- 
manlike. To his attainments in speculative 
building whole acres in the West-end beat 
testimony Styles are evolved, although under 
vircumstances that ate exceptional a genius 
may anticipate if not create them. Inigo 
Jones may be accounted a genius of such 
kind, but we should hesitate to say the 
same of Robert Adam. The collector of 
unconsidered trifles is presented with a review 
of old “ Fire Mark *’ wall tablets. In character 
these are reminiscent of the old cast stove back, 
though in design they are crude for the most 
part. 

The Studio—an especially good number—- 
opens with fan article on that remarkable 
artist, Anders Zorn. Zorn is perhaps best 
known in this country by his etchings. Dr. 
Axel Gauflin, who writes the article, is rather 
concerned with his painting. But whichever 
it be, Zorn’s extraordinary command of open- 
air effects are alike displayed, and his great 
effort is the accomplishment of the nude 
figure under powerful sunlight. This is followed 
by an illustrated article on the work of Mr, 
Muirhead and followed by one on “ Open-Air 
Museums in Norway.” The success of these is 
chiefly due to the efforts of M. Sandvig, who 
established one at Lillehammer in 1885. | The 
simplicity of the old Norwegian house, both 
in construction and arrangement, lends itself 
to happy restoration. It belongs in a sense 
to all time, and escapes any suggestion of the 
‘ ; ” 

side show ” which mav beset an effort in this 
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direction. Indeed the principles of this old rig 
building construction, with the timber (ime 
walls, each 3-in. plank notched into the | he, 
at the corner, is still practised in the vi! ors, 
The old — -stue ome - ely the 
arrangement rooms t belongs to our 
own simple plan of hall or living-room, with 
a smaller room at the end with the sola: yer 
it. The ramlojft corresponds to the solar, and 
the roof-tree of the exam referred to by 
the author bears the date of 1565. The eleva. 
tion of the above the main roof cave 
a distinctive style to these ancient houses. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell illustrates in lithography 
* The Wonder of Work on the Panama Canal,” 
That these drawings are able, goes without 
saying. Yet it is just this sense of wonder 
which we miss, the sense with which Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, for example, invests his 
conception of a great constructive enterpris:. 

The Art Annual is devoted to a review of the 
work of Mr. Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. The 
Brickouilder (Boston, Mass.) contains some 
noticeable examples of modern brick archi- 
tecture in America, while the Architectural 
Record continues its summary of Early 
American Churches, those old-time Georgian 
creations that compare so strangely with the 
twenty-storied * Trinity Building ” in the same 
number. 

—- —e--—— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—The Finance Committee recom 
mended and it was agreed to make a loan of 
6.000. to the Poplar Borough Council for 
electricity undertaking. 

The Late Mr. Norman Shaw.—The death of 
Mr. Norman Shaw was referred to by the 
Chairman of the Council, who said that many 
valuable voluntary services had been rendered 
to the Council by Mr. Shaw in connexion with 
various improvements and as assessor in the 
County Hall Competition. Other references 
were made by several members of the ( ouneil, 
and a vote of condolence with the family of 
the architect was moved and carried. 

New Western Road.—The Improvements 
Committee presented a report dealing with the 
negotiations which had taken place between the 
Road Board and the Council with reference to 
the proposed new road from the western 
end of West Cromwell-road to Brentford High- 
street, and the Committee recommended that 
the offer of the Road Board to contribute 0V 
per cent. of the actual cost of a western ap 
proach road from King-street, Hammersmith, 
to Cromwell road should not be accepted i 
view of the limitations laid down by the Board 
After some Jong discussion the Chairman of the 
Committee proposed that * the Council feels great 
difficulty at the present time in embarking upo® 
the very heavy expenditure pecessary for -~ 
construction of the proposed western approac®- 
road, and that, without prejudice to the present 
proposal, the Road Board be approached ee 
a view of ascertaining whether they wouk 
be prepared to co-operate with the Council 
the execution of other improvements of great’ 
value to the traffic of London.” o 

This proposal was agreed to, and a wig . 
proposal was then made to the effect ye ‘7 
improvements referred to should a " ‘ 
* pressing improvements" in the Coun y 3 
London. This was also ed to and adde 
to the Committee's proposal. heen 

Cinematograph T heatre.—D,awings have Ses 
submitted by Mr. P. H. Adams for a cinem om 
graph hall proposed to be erected at 
Commercial-road, Stepney. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





The Law or Repams anp_ Ditarid\ 
tions. By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A., LL.D. 
(London x ites & Sons. 3s 6d. net.) 

Tue] Story oF ARCHITECTURE IN oa 
Stone. - By k. A. eg 5 Lamborn. (Oxfo! 
University Press. 3s. net.) é 

Tue® Noresook on ARCHITECTUBE- Ta 
H. J. Fox., (London : J. M. Dent & Sons, 1’ 
1s. net.) | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 


HE final competition for the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Winnipeg, was 
limited to Messrs. E. & W. 8. Max- 
well (Montreal), Messrs. Sharp & 
Murray (Toronto), Messrs. Brown & Vallance 
(Montreal), Messrs. Clemsha & Portnall 
(Regina, Sask.), and Mr. F. W. Simon, 
F.R.LB.A. (England), Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
F.R.1.B.A., was the assessor. The successful 
competitor was declared to be Mr. Simon, whose 
fine design we illustrate in this issue. 






King’s College Hospital. 

Ovr illustrations of the new buildings of 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark-hill, are 
in connexion with the article beginning on 
p. 613. 
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MEETINGS. 





Faipay, Novemper 22. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftemen's 
Society —Mr. J. Allan, jun.,on ‘‘ The Manufacture and 
Use of Moulded Concrete Blocks.” 7.45 p m 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. J. 
Wemyss Anderson on ‘ Vapour-Compression Re- 
frigerating Machines,”’ and Mr. John H. Grindley on 
“A Contribution to the Theory of Refrigerating 
Machines.”’ 8 p.m. 

Saturpay, NovEMBER 23. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association —Mr. A. N. Pater- 
son, M.A., A.R.S.A., Glasgow, «n “ French Influence 
on Scottish Architecture.”” 7.30 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Provincial sessional 
meeting, neaster, when a discussion will take place 
on ‘*Town Planning in Relation to the Development of 
the South Yorkshire Coalfield.” To be opened by 
Mr. A. B. Dunne, M.B., D.P.H. 11 a.m. 

Monpar, NovemBer 25. 

The Architectural Associa’ion.—Mr. Horace Cubitt on 
“The Prosaic in an Architect's Work.’ 8 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr, E. M. Konstam on 
‘*Land Values Taxation."’ 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.—Mr. 
Arthur 8. Jennings on “The Decoration of Small 
Houses.” 8 p.m. 
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Tuxspay, November 26, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “ Art and Religion.” 

“ Society of Arts (Colonial Section).—Professor 
W. H. Warren, LL.D., M.Inst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
Dean of Faculty of Science and Challis Piofessor of 
Engineering, University of Sydney, on “ The Hardwood 
Timbers of New South Wales.” 4,30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers. — “ Mechanical 
Handling of Coal for British Locomotives,”’ by Mr. 
Charles John Bowen Cooke, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

Wepyespay, Novemser 27. 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers —Mr. W. V. 
Ball on “The Effect of Recent cisions upon the 
Arbitration Clause.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. —- Associates’ 
pr oang Demonstration in ironwork at the works 
of Mr. Thomas Hadden. 

Royal Society of Arts —Mr. Harold Cox on “ Political 
Economy as a Code of Life.’’ 8 p.m. 

Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 28. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers,—8 p.m. 

The Concrete Institute.—Mr. J. M. Theobald on “ Bills 
of Quantities for Reinforced Concrete Work.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.0 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects.—Mr J. C. P. Toothill 
on “A Visit to Bath.” 

University of London (Victoriaand Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on ‘“‘ Decoration of Buildings : Metal- 
work.” 3.30 p.m. 


—_—_—__--~<+>-—_—_—— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 629. 

New City Hall, Winnipeg. 

Unlike the competition for the Parliament 
Buildings, Winnipeg (the successful design 
for which is illustrated in this issue), the com- 
petition for the City Hall is restricted to 
architects who are British subjects and have 
resided in Canada for at least one year 
immediately prior to when the conditions were 
issued. The premiums are $5,000, $3,000, and 
$2,000. Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.ILB.A., is 
the assessor. 


Working-Class Dwellings, Belfast. 
The Corporation of Belfast have invited 
designs for 126 houses of two apartments each, 
and 126 houses of three apartments each, the 
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sum available being 23,0001. Premiums of 
251., 15l., and 101. are offered for each of the 
two sizes of dwellings. The assessors are 
Mr. Henry Seaver, of Belfast, and Mr. H. A. 
Cutler, M.Inst.C.E., the City Surveyor. 


A Town-Planning Competition. 


Premiums are offered by the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers for laying-out 
a town as a seaside pleasure resort, with a 
present residential population of 50,000, and 
with additional accommodation for 100,000 
visitors. The premiums are, to members and 
Associate members of the Institution, 10 
guineas, 7 guineas, and 5 guineas; and to 
students of the Institution, 5 guineas and 
3 guineas. The conditions of the competition 
are published by the Institution at 11, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 


Elementary School, Beckenham. 


The designs in this competition are placed as 
follows :— First premium, Messrs. H. T. Buckland 
& E. Haywood Farmer, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Birmingham ; second premium, Mr. 
W. J. Hayle, 13, St. James’-row, Sheffield ; 
third premium, Messrs. Bivan & Fletcher, 
George-street, St. Helens. Mr. A. W_ 8S. 
Cross, F.R.LB.A., was the assessor. 


——+9--—_- 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Srr,—I should be obliged if you would permit 
me to raise a point with reference to the letter 
of your correspondent who signs himself 
* Already an Associate.” 

I have no intention of attempting to reply 
more than to say that everyone will agree 
that work submitted as a Testimony of Study 
for the final examination of the R.I.B.A. 
should be what may honestly be described as 
@ genuine contribution of the candidate, and 





























Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba: Detail of Staircase Hall. Winning Design. 


By Mr. F. W. Simon, F.R.L.B.A, 
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to point out that only the evidence of those who 
submitted the designs referred to could satisfy 
the suspicions of your correspondent as to this. 

But what arouses my interest in “ Already 
an Associate's’ letter is his views as regards the 
modern design and his pre-supposed assumption 
that everyone is agreed as to the importance 
of individual expression. 

Unfortunately for modern architecture, I 
regret to have to admit that his views are shared 
by the great majority of his profession. If it 
were not for the miserable productions of those 
who seek to express their uncultured indi- 
viduality, prizing this before all else, including 
good design, we should not be faced with the 
wretched conceits and affectations which at 
present disfigure the same efforts of our pre- 
decessors in their unappreciated desire for 
unity and composition in our streets, 

Without answering for those who are respon- 
sible for the teaching in the Liverpool School of 
Architecture, but speaking from knowledge, I 
may say that the creed that is there firmly 
established demands the suppression of 
individuality, absorption of interest in a common 
ideal, and the attainment of knowledge derived 
from & common source. 8. D. ApsHEap. 


The Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 
Seciety under the Insurance Act. 

Srr,—It is doubtful if architects and sur- 
veyors, or those employed by them, have fully 
realised the effect of the Insurance Act, or the 
way in which it will in the future affect them. 
When the benefits payable under the Act 
come into force and those employed fall sick, 
and find (as is bound to happen in many cases) 
that their employers decline to pay the usual 
salary, the trouble will begin. 

The principal reason for the formation of 
the “Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society ’ is to keep in the profession the funds 
supplied by architects and surveyors, and 
those employed by them, instead of allowing 
them to be distributed amongst the miscellaneous 
membership of the ordinary Approved Society. 
That it was wanted is proved by the daily 
growing membership. But, in addition, we 
believe that many members of both pro- 
fessions have long felt that they would like 
to see some form of provident or benevolent 
fund available for those clerks and assistants 
who may, through no fault of their own, fall 
on evil days, but the difficulties of starting such 
a scheme and administering it fairly have 
hitherto stood in the way of its foundation. 
Now, however, that new conditions have arisen, 
the Insurance Act has made the necessity of 
some such scheme greater than ever for the 
reason above mentioned, and the same Act 
has created the necessary machinery for 
administering and organising such a fund by 
means of the honorary members of the Society, 
who subscribe 10s. 6d. per annum. 
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The Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society have now under consideration various 
suggestions and ar gage for administering 
the annual sum which is provided by the sub- 
scriptions of honorary members, and it is 
hoped that the professions will widely support 
this fund. It is proposed to work in harmony 
with the existing jarchitects and surveyors 
benevolent societies, which all exist for the 
principal rather than the assistant. 

All communications, subscriptions, or sugges- 
tions will be welcomed, and should be sent to 
the Secretary, at 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, who will submit them to the Sub- 
Committee now dealing with the subject. 

No active steps will be taken in the actual 
administration of this fund until — definite 
proposals have been submitted to the Councils 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
the Surveyors’ Institution, fhe Architectural 
Association, the Society of Architects, and the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association, who are 
represented by their Presidents and Secretaries. 

Georek CoRDEROY, 

A. GopparD, 

lax MacAuister, 

H. D. Ssartes-Woop, 

(. MacArtuur BuTLer, 

Mavaice E. Wess 
(Members of Sub-Committee). 


[Several letters from our readers ate un- 
avoidably held over.—Eb.} 


—_ 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 72, 1862. 





Tue Prorosep Arcnu or Trumps, Paris. 
—The proposed Arc de Napoleon III. is to 
be erected near the “ Barriére du Trone,”’ 
and will be of enormous size and cost. 
According to descriptions which have 
appeared, it will be raised over a fountain of 
colossal proportions, and will be built in the 
Classic style. Over one side of the arch will 
be a figure of “War, triumphant and 
victorious "’ ; and over the other its antitype, 
“* Peace, grateful and laborious.’ The whole 
will be on a much larger scale than the 
triumphal arch at the end of the Champs 
Elysées. It will be flanked with twelve 
columns of the Composite order in coloured 
marble, and bearing twelve bronze warriors, 
each holding a shield. These warriors are 
intended to represent the twelve marshals of 
the empire, as well as the different corps 
d'armée. ‘They are also to signify that the 
army eternally guard “ France,’’ who is seated 
on the summit of the building. She is 
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attended by “ Glory’’ and flanked by |. 
* Fames.” On the capital of each 0: the 
twelve pillars is the following inscription ; — 
TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON Im. 
TO THE ARMIES OF THE CRIMEBA, OF ITALY, of 
CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND ALGERIA. 
18521862. 
The central monument, which is beneat), : he 
arch, is raised above three great basins t\at 
surmount each other, and each of which js 


smaller than the one immediately beneath 


it. They have in the centre a group of sea. 
horses and lions’ heads, from which issue 
jeta d'eau. On the top is another “ Glory ’ 
holding a crown for the * victorious French 
soldiers.” 


*,* Michelangelo's “‘ Moses" remains as 
evidence that Pope Julius once conceived 
the idea of bequeathing a mighty mausoleum 
to his own memory. This futile enterprise 
wasted half the sculptur’s lifetime, and he 
refers to it as the “ tragedy of the Julian 
Tomb.” We know of nothing that exists 
to tell the tale of Napoleon III.’s imperial 
project. Paris can, however, boast of four 
triumphal arches, not unworthy of her great 
name. The Porte St. Denis was erected 
in 1672 to commemorate the victories of 
Louis XIV. in Flanders and Holland. 
Designed by Blondel, it is in many respects 
the tinest of the group. 

A few years later the Porte St. Martin 
was built by Bullet in honour of the successes 
in Franche-Compté and the defeat of the 
Triple Alliance. The Are de Triomphe du 
Carrousel, signalising the victory of 
Austerlitz, followed in 1806, together with 
the Are de I Etoile, or, to give it the name 
originally intended, the Are d’Austerlitz. 
Two more were then contemplated, in dedica- 
tion, respectively, to the causes of Religion 
and Peace. These were not persisted with, 
and the latter indeed would have proved 
itself a little too previous. It is interesting 
to note that the Porte St. Martin ia decorated 
with sculpture upon the bases of the piers, 
a practice which the French sculptor has 
since pursued. A recent and striking instance 
may be seen upon the pylons of the Bridge 
Alexander ITL.-—Ep. 





La. 
a — 
THE ETON COLLEGE RAILINGS. 
The Bucks Archwological Society have 


cones a resolution protesting against the 
urther removal of the iron railings in the Fton 
College cloisters, and asking the Earl of Rose- 
bery, the President, to use his influence and 
good offices towards this end. 
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Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, Manitoba: Winning Design. 


By Mr. F, W. Simon, F.R.I B.A. 
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KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


HE transfer of King’s College Hospital 
from Lincoln’s Inn to Canbareen is 
rapidly nearing the realisation of an 

enterprise of sufficient importance to arouse 
the interest of all classes of the community. 

During the past few years the Press and 
professional organs have occasionally re- 
minded the public of the steady growth of 
this vast project, but the time has now 
arrived in the history of its construction 
when some substantial idea may be formed 
of its magnitude, whether viewed as an 
institution meeting the crying needs of a 
densely-populated neighbourhood or as a 
striking architectaral addition to a district 
where buildings of a distinctly gloomy nature 
predominate. 

Before describing the new buildings it may 
not be out of place two give some particulars 
of King’s College Hospital. In the year 1839 
the Council of King’s College, realising that 
clinical teaching was essential for the com- 
plete education of its medical students, took 
measures for ths formation, in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, of a public hospital for 
the relief of poor, sick, and infirm persons. 
The hospital was started in a building on the 
west side of Carey-street, formerly the work- 
house of the parish, and a lease of the build- 
ing was taken from the Guardians of the 
Poor of the Strand Union and the Church- 
wardens and Overseers of the Poor of St. 
Clement Danes. 

The workhouse buildings were converted 
into a hospital by Sir Robert Smirke. A 
sum of 25,0001. was expended in_ this 
work, and accommodation was found for 120 
patients, housed, however, in wards, which, 
although regarded as palatial in those days, 
were of cramped dimensions compared with 
modern notions. 

The hospital thus established was found to 
meet a real need, but complaints were made 
in regard to the position it occupied, so much 
6o that in 1841 a Sub-Committee of the 
hospital Governors reported that the then site 
of the hospital “operated disadvantageously 
to its permanent well-being,’ owing to the 
difficulty of approach and remoteness of 
public ‘thoroughtares, and the vicinity of 
the present buildings to the burial ground 
upon which it abutted. Subsequently the 
needs of the hospital increased so rapidly 
that it was found requisite to obtain 
adjoining land. 

nil the hospital authorities were able 
to acquire the adjoinin property» known as 
“* The Grange Inn,”’ aod 6 und 27, Clement’s- 
lane. This property was shortly afterwards 
demolished, and a movement was made to 
obtain the freehold of the hospital, which 
was the converted workhouse, with a view 
to rebuilding. In 1850 the freehold was 
acquired, subject to a fee farm rent of 2401. 
per annum. The land thus acquired comprised 


an area of 6,960 ft. super., representing a 
price of nearly 9d. per foot rental—a good 
figure in those days for land, situated as that 
was in the heart of a slum area far worse 
probably than the Tabard-street area in 
another part of London, which is about to 
be cleared. 

Further land was necessary to enable a 
hospital large enough for the needs of the 
locality to be provided. The district was one 
of the most densely populated, and it was 
among the worst in London. The courts, 
alleys, and streets were cloce, foul, and filthy, 
and it was described as being “not merely a 
rookery, but a nest of rookeries.”’ 

This need of extension was so well recognised 
by the Governors of the hospital that they 
applied for and obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment enabling them to purchase land com- 
pulsorily, and it was determined to erect a 
new hospital, together with a chapel for 
divine worship. The site being acquired, a 
large hospital was proposed to be erected 
and plans were prepared, the architect being 


~ 


~~ 
a A 


ha Sa 


Mr. T. Bellamy, and the building was 
arranged to be erected in three blocks, the 
tetal amount of the contracts for which 
exceeded 50,000/. for the structure. 

By the year 1900 it had begun to be felt 
that the changes in the locality all tended 
to deprive the hospital of much of its useful- 
ness. The building had no frontage to any 
important arterial thoroughfare with its 
large traffic, and the approaches to the hos- 
pital from the Strand and Holborn were so 
tortuous and indirect, especially for vehicular 
traffic, that a considerable detour had to be 
made. Added to that, the advance in sani- 
tary knowledge and the practice of hygiene 
had operated to cause the buildings to be far 
behing modern ideas. A report of the hospital 
surveyor pointed out that a large outlay was 
needed to modernise the sanitation, and that 
there was insufficient free space available 
for the purpose. The site, being surrounded 
by aga streets, could not be extended. 

The site of the new hospital comprises 12 
acres, and is admirably situated on Denmark- 
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King’s College Hospital: Block Plan. 
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Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.LB.A,, Architect. 


King’s College Hospital, Denmark-hill. 
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hill, ange 3 fine outlook over Ruskin Park 
towards south, thus possessing an un- 
interrupted view over a beautiful stretch of 
trees and grass on rising ground. This 
unrivalled situation is not possessed by any 
other London hospital. This site was pre- 
sented by the Hon. W. F. D. Smith. 

The buildings which we eee to-day, the 
outcome of a design by Mr. William A. Pite, 
F.R.1.B.A., won in competition, were com- 
menced about four years ago, and the seal of 
Royal approval on the scheme was conferred 
when King Edward VII. laid the foundation- 
stone on July 20, 1909, an act which unhappily 
pootes to be the last of its kind that his 
ate Majesty performed. 

Viewed externally the buildings form an 





imposing up. The main front, dominated 
- as it is by the administration block and 
flanked on either side by the lower buildings 
" of the out-patients and medical school, 


powerfully suggests the principle of ‘ central- 
sation,” the keynote of the hospital plan. 

The blocks already roofed in and nearing 
completion are the out-patient, casualty, and 
bathing departmente; the administration 
block and chapel, with linen department 
under; the two three-story ward blocks, 
named respectively the King Edward VII. 
and King George V. blocks; the central 
station, placed below ground and between 
these two ward pavilions; and the major 
portion of the main hospita! corridor, nearly 
900 ft. in length, which forms a backbone to 
the whole lay-out. 

The blocks now in course of erection com- 
prise the remaining two-story ward pavilions, 
a large special ward block, operating theatres, 
and the pathological block, which includes the 
taboraturies and mortuary. The above-men- 
tioned blocks, together with an_ isolation 
departinent not, yet commenced, will be ready 
for occupation in a year’s time. ; 

The casualty department is conveniently 
placed on that portion of the site first 
approached from the main thoroughfare, 
Denmark-hill. Here accident cases can 
treated with dispatch and removed with a 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF 
ADMINISTRATION BLOCK 
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minimum of time and difficulty to the wards 
immediately behind. Close at hand is the 
bathing and massage establishment, and a 
department fully equipped for electrical treat- 
ment. ‘To the right of the casualty block is 
situated the out-patients’ department, of which 
the prominent feature is its spacious waiting- 
hall surrounded by consulting-rooms. The 
out-patients after having received their treat- 
ment leave the hospital by way of the 
almoner’s department and dispensary. 

The administration block, six stories high, 
provides accommodation for the entire staff 
and kitchen department. 

Perhaps no part of the hospital has had 
more thought expended upon it than the ward 


pavilions. The combination of technicalities 
resulting from the great advances of recent 
years in medical and surgical science make 
the task of the hospital architect one of 
increasing difficulty, but the result attained 
in this important section of hospital equip- 
ment can scarcely fail to be appreciated not 
only by doctors and nurses, but by patients 
The several pavilions are ranged parallel to 
one another, and project from the main 
hospital corridor at intervals during ite entire 
length ; they are carefully set with due regard 
to aeration and sunlight, and each floor is 
provided with a sheltered sun balcony capable 
of receiving several beds and commanding an 
uninterrupted view of Ruskin Park. 
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| : | 
a i di The two-etoried operating blocks. «-rveq } 
| electric bed-lifts, are reached from ‘is mai, 
f = hospital corrder on ite northern de, the 
: = larger one being for general surgi: 
é = ie the contains gynecological - 
= ss =. — and clinical. theatres. : 
35 1 Bss School, which enjoys 4 
F == == well-earned reputation, will form th: corr. ¢ 
= = sponding block to the out-patients’, which i: » 
; = $3 will resemble and balance in general eleva. m 
ee +3 ' =: tion. This n t section o! the heepital 
= 2: ing Li » museum, and lectures ; 
pe nt a EEE theatre, is to be erected from the pro cadg of 4 
+ : € ry == a special fund now being raised. 4 
7 4 S35) It is worthy of mention that a large portion 
bs > = . = 
i =a ss | of the work illustrates the extensive use 
: 4 - - See eee of reinforced concrete on the Hennebique 
: ——— system, a material eminently suitable for 
: Lit = _ buildings where economy and fire 
= | jenna, " resisting qualities are among the primar 
a considerations. Portland stone and tok 
Fae —— brickwork with red dressi form the 
; = | eS inci mis of the simply-treated ys 
i <3 | | ESS elevations. ’ 
: a se In conclusion, it should be etated that the 
3 | == present buildings will furnish 366 beds, which 
= sf is 142 in excess of the hospital which it 
= wale - == supersedes, but when fully completed this 
= iro number will be increased to 600. King’s 
| == College Hospital, therefore, is destined to 
= rank among those monuments which serve to 
=; illustrate the civilisation of our times 
= | The contractors for the work are Messrs 
3 | : a - ee sig Boe Rugby, and the 
= ee 2S clerk of works Mr. unas Simpson, wh 
- = == as acted in a similar capacity at St. Bartholo- 
ina a r——3 mew's Hospital. ne eae ere 
ee =< B The whole of t ineering work other 
- = seecnemeos mt 
| eX co pera n ied out from the and under Aw Be 
Bay ations £4 F Sun finer Bwn me en the supervision of Professor D. 8. Capper. | 2 
' : iad | " . : ' the Committee's Consulting Engineer, of 
omar dl Messrs. Kirkland & Capper, 17, Victoria 4 
i oo ss street, S.W. 3 
bi att tt he All the lifts are of the posh button type, fae Fo 
i A i 4, *& and are being installed by the Otis Elevator 
4 ae Company, Ltd., 4, Queen Victoria-street, E.C | 
i i \ ase fk foes The electric lighting has been executed 
1 Poa by Messrs. Duncan Watson & Co., John i| 
ie Bolding & Sons, and Edmundsons, Ltd., under t 
ie the direction of the Consulting Engineer to the ui] 
if ea eet tt te hospital. i 
. The Teale Fireplace Company, Cookridge- it 
1 Details of Ward Pasilien Me. 9. street, Leeds, have rapped the double fire uy 
F , ward stove which we illustrate on page 618. i 
a ‘yrect ventilation without draughts is A chimney with some architectural claims * is kuown as the “ Derby Economiser “ type, 
i secured by the uee of “‘ Austral” windows. marks the position of the imaeabation — with double fire descending flues and ventulat- 
Bt the ‘rames of which are placed flush with centre of the site. This contains boilers for 8 @fTangement for the admission of fresh 
Hi ihe inside wali-surfaces, thereby preventing tho generation of steam for heating and hot warm air. The stove is covered with glazed 
: any Unnecessary lodgment of dust. This water supply. The. engines are of the Diesel ‘*iles and the base is formed m iron, the top WY 
onstitates a new and valuable development type, and are employed im providing the finished with polished stone or marble. Doors gs Pa 
pOspPita: deta electrical supply. are provided at the sides giving access to Renee 
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Ward Pavilion No. 9. Details of Central and South Balconies. 
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Details of Annexe Roof. Wards 4 and 5. 


the interior so that the flues can be swept. 
The cold air supply is carried in fireclay tubes 
under the floor, and provision is made for 
cleaning these out from end to end. 

The asphalting in connexion with the building 
has been executed by the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company, Ltd., of Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W., and the work executed 
comprises the whole of the vertical damp- 
courses, flats over the out-patients’ block, 
administration blocks, ward blocks, ete. The 
paving to the main waiting-hall and the 
corridcrs in the out-patients’ block is covered 
with the company’s special asphalte, which is 
pleasing in appearance and affords an excellent 
foothold. The dome over the entrance-hall and 
the beam to the lantern lights are in ferro- 
onecrete, and the whole of this work is covered 
with this company’s Montrotier Seyssel asphalte. 
It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of the summer of 1911, the 
circular work on the dome and on the 
circular ventilating pipe-trunks show no move- 
ment nor any tendency to “creep.” The 
work still to be done comprises the asphalting 
to the roof of the central station, sun balconies, 
etc.,and also the paving of the courtyards with 
the company's Lithofalt block paving. 

Lhe freehoki site of the old hospital, over 
in acre in extent, and the existing buildings 
are offered for sale or to be let on a building 
lease, or alternatively an offer is invited for 
he f the existing buildings, subject 
to alterations to meet modern needs. 

Tenders are to be given by December 18 
the year to Messrs. Weatherall & Green, 
the hospital surveyors. Vacant possession 
will be given at the end of next year. 


TWO NEW DOCK WORKS. 


Tae following are abstracts of two papers 
read at the ordinary meeting of the Institution 
f Civil Engineers on the 12th inst. :-— 

New Dock, Methil. 

‘The Construction of the New Dock 
at Methil,”” by Mr. B. Hall Blyth, jun., 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. : 

“Methil is the principal port for shipping 
coal on the east coast of Scotland. fore 
1887 it had no dock accommodation, but in 
that year the first dock was opened, and a 
considerable quantity of coal was shipped. 
Every subsequent year showed a very large 
increase in the shipments, and before many 
years the North-British Railway Company, 


etention « 





who had purchased the first dock from Mr. 
Erskine Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, built 
a second and larger dock, which wae finished 
in 1899. For a few years these two docks 
were able to cope with the coal traffic, but 
lately, with the great increase in the output, 
the accommodation proved inadequate, and ‘t 
was determined to ‘build still another dock, 
which would be sufficient in every way for 
the trade for many years to come. Plans 
for this new dock were prepared by Messrs. 
Blyth & Westland, of Edinburgh, and the 
contract for its construction was let at the 
end of 1907 to Messrs. Robert McAlpine & 
Sons, of Glasgow. 

The vew dock is situated to the east of the 
two old docks, and is 164 acres in extent. 
with a depth of water of 32 ft. at high 
water of ordinary spring tides, and gates 
80 ft. wide. It is approached by a channel 
120 ft. wide and 1,80) ft. long, running along 
the outside of the sea-wall which enclosed 
the two old docks. This channel and the 
dock are situated almost entirely on the fore- 
shore, and are enclosed by a sea-wall, running 
along and outside low-water mark, from the 
land end of the existing pier or breakwater 
to a point near the mouth of the River Leven. 
This wall is nearly a mile long; it is built 
for three-fourths of ite length of concrete, 
and continues with a pitched slope where it 
is well above low water. The entrance w 
the present docks, which is well protected, is 
used for the new dock, a part of the existing 
pier having been removed across the line of 
the new channel. 

The whole area reclaimed by the sea-wall 
amounts to 44 acres, the excavation for the 
dock and channel beinz used to level up the 
rest of this area to quay-level for siding 
accommodation for the dock. 

For loading the coal, the dock is equipped 
with hydraulic hoists, of which there are 
six at present; but provision is made for 
three more when they are required. With 
all these hoists and those in the old docks, 
no difficulty will be found in shipping 
10,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 

The sea-wall was the first work started, the 
idea being to build this wall and use it as 
a coffer-dam to enable all the works inside to 
be done in the dry. The wall was constructed 
on a bag-work foundation up to 2 ft. 6 in. above 
low water, and from that point to quay-level 
of block work and mase concrete in situ. The 
width of the wall was originally 8 ft. at the 
top, i.e., quay-level, with counterforts every 
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25 [t., and a backing of 20 ft. of +. 
the excavations. ‘Thi 


is tt ble from 
: r ever, a8 no 
carried out, as no suitable rubble ; 


7 rm s fe 
in the excavations, and the wal! .., ae 
of concrete, 17 ft, thick. The heig) + of the 


wall varied according to the’ levi! of thy 
bottom, At the north end it is abi: 99 ft 
high to quay-kevel, and at the sout! 


: / eud the 
maximum height of 40 ft. Quay-ley. | rh; 
above high water, and the parapet on tho 
wall is 10 ft. above that level. For the fre 


400 yds. from the south end of the aide wall 
ot the entrance channel and the eea all ma 
parallel, and they were built together, making 
the wall in all 27 ft. wide at quay-level, — 

Two and a half years were required for the 
building of the wall. During the first tw, 
years very weather was experienced, ani 
very little progress was made. Frequent 
storms and rough seas delayed the work, and 
often washed away the temporary «tagings 
and roads. Ditliculty was also experionced in 
shifting the sand overlying the rock. This 
was in some cases as much as 11 ft. deep, and 
all of it had to be removed before the bag 
work could be put in. The bag-work was ,)| 
put in position by divers. Goliath crane; 
were employed for building the wall at the 
north or shallow end, and derrick cranes ai 
the south end. 

After two bad yeara a very fine summer 
in 1910 enabled the wall to be finished, more 
than 800 iineal yds. being constructed in 
six months. ‘The wall was closed in October. 
1910, and after the parapet was erected and 
a bank of soft material was put in along the 
inside the water was pumped out, and the 
wall was found to be practically watertight. 

Aloug the front of the old breakwater and 
ihe sound end of the old sea-wall 50-ten 
concrete blocks had been thrown pell-me!! 
to break up the seas and protect the walls 
Some of these had to be moved to allow the 
new wall to be built. and were then replaced 
outside the new wall. After the completion 
of the new sea-wall more of these blocks were 
made and placed along the front where the 
wall ig on a curve concave to the sea, so that 
now the wall is protected in this way 
practically from the south end to opposite the 
dock gates. 

The gate entrance and the excavation in 
ihe dock and the dock walls were then imne 
diately proceeded with. The gate entrance was 
built ‘of concrete, the side walls being faced 
with freestone. The hollow quoins. roller 
paths, and sill-face were granite. In eight 
months this work was all completed and read) 
for the erection of the gates. The excavation 
in the dock, amounting to 570,000 cubic yds., 
and the dock walls, which were built of con 
crete with granite copes, and were nearly 
6,000 [t. long, were ali finished in ten montis 
The excavations throughout the works were 
in soft uniformed rock, but most of it required 
blasting before being iifted by steam-navvies 
Once the dock was finiahed a concrete coffer- 
dam of blocks was built across the gate 
entrance to keep it dry while the water was 
aliowed to rise in the dock. When the work 
in the dock was well advanced the entrance 
channel was started. A coffer-dam was built 
at the outer end and ona in the centre of the 
channel, to enable all the work to be carried 
out in the dry. : 

The principal work in the channel. besides 
the excavation, was the underpinning and 








A Teale Fireplace in King’s College Hospital. 
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«ompietion of the east side wall, which had 
been built only from ground level along with 
the sea wall, and the erection of the green- 
rt timber jetty along the whole of the west 
le, and on age) ag of the sea side between 
end of the side wall and the dock gates. 
(he gides of the channel were taken out to 
lope of 14 to 1, and the jetties were erected 
the slopes. The old sea-wall across the 
of the new channel was removed, the old 
ncrete being used for forming a paved 
onel at the back of the sea-wall to carry 
off any water coming over the sea-wall 
during storms. The fairway outside the new 
entrance was deepened by dredging. 

{he contract for the hydraulic hoists, pipes, 
accumulators, and dock gates was carried out 
by Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth. 
& Co. A large hydraulic power and electric 
light station was erected at the north-west 
corner of the dock. 

[he main access to the dock for coal is 
from the north, and a yard capable of storing 
30,000 tons of coal has been laid down about 
one mile from the dock, The coal coming 
from the west has to be brought to the 
dock and shipped at a higher level, and 
alterations to the existing docks and the 
railway lines round them will have to be 
made when the new dock is open for traffic. 
lhe total cost of the works will be about 
700,000/. Messrs. Blyth & Westland were 
the engineers for the works, and the author 
acted as resident engineer.”’ 


a ao th © 


Port Talbot Docks. 


“ Alterations and Improvements of the 
Port Talbot Docks and Railways during the 
last Decade,”” by Mr. William Cleaver, 
M.Inst.C.E. 

Ihe author points out that experience of 
the maintenance and working of large 
engineering undertakings sometimes indicates 
that certain details im the original designs 
have proved to be not altogether suited to 
their purpose, and that the modifications 
found to be necessary would often afford 
valuable information if published. He there- 
fore submits an account of the more important 

rations and improvements carried out 
under his supervision during the last ten or 
twelve years at the Port Talbot Docks and 
Railway. After giving a short history of the 
undertaking, he proceeds to describe in detail 
the channel training works, sand suction 
dredging, the design of suction nozzles, 
tloating discharge pipes, pontoons, etc. Channel 
tiaintenance by means of sluicing is dealt 
th, and in connexion with this the fallacy 
river scour is explained. Details are given 
i dam or groyne built in the river to 
eluninate the very scour which was originally 
erpected to prove beneficial, and also the 
tults of the erection of the dam _ in 
reclaiming the river bed, restoring bridge- 
foundations, :educing dredging, etc. 
Improved dock moorings, designed by the 
author, are described, and also the strengthen- 
ing generally of existing moorings. 

Mention is made of the use of reinforced. 
concrete structures at Port Talbot Docks, and 
the general results of the experience gained, 
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Dome at King’s College Hospital, showing Mastic Asphalte made by the Limmer 
Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. 


as well as the specific reasons for the adoption 
of this madatial at Port Talbot. 

The paper then describes the present 
methods of dredging in dock and the deposi- 
tion of the spoil for reclamation purposes, 
and gives particulars of other methods tried 
previously with the same end in view. 

Details are given of the laying by diver of 
what is believed to be the first extensive 
submerged high-pressure hydraulic mains and 
returns in this country. The new electric 
and hydraulic power station is described. An 
account is given of the damage done to the 
breakwaters, etc., by the great storm of 
December 16, 1910, and the eteps taken to 
repair the work and to prevent similar damage 
in future are described. 

Reasons are given for the provision of new 
lock gates, and the necessity for having 
additional sluices arranged in them, and a 
new method of fixing fender chains for the 
protection of the gates from collision is also 
described. The author gives reasons for his 
view that the usual aprons in front of sluice 
culverts, etc., are sel: near and also refers 
to the necessity of substantial dock drains. 
The paper concludes with particulars of the 
methods adopted by the author for the pre- 
vention of subsidences in railway embankments, 
and also of special repairs carried out on a 
brick arch viaduct without interfering with 
the traffic. 


MANCHESTER MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 


A ovarTeER of a century ago the area drained 
by the main outfall sewers of Manchester was 
only 5,934 acres, while in the present day the 
drainage area is 15,369 acres. 





R verts "s Coll Hospital, showing Mastic Asphalte made by 
— , at haaaat Asghahe Paving Co., Ltd. 


The inadequacy of the existing system of 
sewers has long been recognised, but it has not 
been generally known that, despite the provision 
of more than two hundred storm overflows into 
the rivers Irwell, Medlock, Irk, tributary 
streams, and the Ship Canal, the sewage in 
certain districts has backed up into house 
drains during heavy rains, and that in some 
cases, although perceptible flooding has not 
occurred in buildings, the foundations have 
become literally saturated by leaka.e from 
the drains. 

Undesirable as this state of things may be, 
the pollution of the rivers and Canal is equally 
so, and in order to obviate both of these evils 
a new system of main drainage has been 
designed by Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer, and sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

The undertaking is the largest of its kind in 
the country apart from the main diainage 
system of the metropolis, and will provide for 
the drainage of at least 38,000 acres with the 
population of nearly one and a half millions ; 
while it is believed that if additional districts, 
that may hereafter be included within the 
city boundaries, are able to deal locally 
with part of their storm waters, the area 
served by the new sewers may be considerably 
extended. 

The estimated cost of the works is 1,000.0002 , 
and it is anticipated that their completion will 
* make Manchester one of the best drained and 
in that respect the most sanitary city in the 
kingdom.” 

Under the new scheme the overflow of storm 
water into the rivers and Ship Canal will not take 
place until the ordinary flow has been diluted at 
least six times, and the effluent will carry few 
impurities, as the balk of these will have been 
removed previously at the Davyhulme Sewage 
Works. 

The most striking feature of the undertaking 
is the series of main sewers, the cross-section of 
which is larger than that of the London tubular 
railway tunnels. These sewers are being con- 
structed by tunnelling, in order to minimise 
surface disturbance and consequent interference 
with traffic, and are lined with hard bricks sei 
in Portland cement. 

Up to the present the ground penetrated has 
been hard and dry, but if water-bearing strata 
should be encountered the work will be con- 
tinued by the shield method. 

In addition to the main sewers, the 
scheme includes an important improvement 
of the River Medlock. A_ central brick 
channel is being constructed to carry the 
normal flow of water, with sloping banks on 
either side forming a larger channel for flood 
waters. 

Three contracting firms are now actively 
engaged on the works in Hulme, Moss-lane 
East, Rusholme, and Clayton, these districts 
requiring relief from storm waters more urgently 
than other parts of the city. 

Gorton will be the next district to receive 
attention, and the system will be extended 
gradually until it provides for the needs of the 
entire city. 
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CENTRAL HEATING IN AN 
AMERICAN CITY. 


On various occasions we have referred to the 
advantages of central heating, not merely in 
connexion with isolated buildings or groups of 
buildings, but as applied to entire districts or 
towns 

In the present article we give some practical 
details of the comprehensive system installed 
in the city of Wilkes-Barre, an important 
manufacturing centre on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna River, in Pennsylvania. 

More than a quarter of a century ago some 
2 miles of public supply steam heating mains 
were laid in the city by the Wilkes-Barre Heat, 
Light, and. Motor Company, since merged into 
a lJarger corporation under the style of the 
Wilkes-Barre Company, by whom the system 
has been thoroughly modernised and extended 
so that to-day the underground steam mains 
represent the collective length of 5 miles. 

After having been in service for more than 
twenty-five vears, the original mains not un- 
naturally gave indications of deterioration, and 
their capacity was so taxed by increasing 
demands that it was necessary to convey the 
steam at undesirably high pressure in order 
to ensure supplies to consumers 

As described by Mr. Donald M. Belcher in a 
recent issue of the Engineering Record, the 
extensions undertaken last year by the Wilkes 
sarre Company include the construction of new 
mains, ranging in diameter from 6 in. to 24 in., 
capable of permitting exhaust steam from the 
electricity station engines to be utilised for 
heating purposes. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the principal pipe 
lines in the steam distribution system as 
remodelled. 


Method of Protecting Pipes. 


The new pipe lines are of wrought-iron through- 
out, and all joints except those with special 
fittings are made with long couplings of heavy 
pattern. 

The pipes are very adequately protected to 
minimise loss of heat in accordance with the 
methods generally adopted in American central 
heating systems, as shown in Fig. 2. 

A double spiral winding of asbestos paper was 
first applied and held in position by copper wire 
ties. Then the pipes were encased by cylin- 
drical lagging, 4 in. to 5 in. thick, formed of 
tongued and grooved strips of wood, and 
leaving an annular air space of 1 in. between 
the asbestos-covered pipes and the lagging, the 
latter being bound with ,y-in. galvansied- 
steel wire, wound spirally under high tension 
and embedded into the wood. The casing is 
coated outside with asphalt and lined -inside 
with bright tin plate. Guides and rollers, 
spaced about 8 ft. apart, are provided to keep 
the pipes in correct position and to permit 
movements caused by expansion and con- 
traction. 

Outside the lagging a sheathing of 3-ply 
tarred paper was placed as a protection for the 
upper part of the pipe line. 


The efficiency of the protection in respect of 
heat losses may be judged by the statement that 
tests show the loss from condensation to be less 
than 5 per cent. of the amount of steam supplied. 


Expansion Joints and Fittings. 

To provide suitably for the effects of expan- 
sion and contraction two types of fitting were 
employed—the ordinary expansion joint and a 
special type of expansion joint described as a 
“ variator.” The variator consists of an outer 
casing or body having at each end a corrugated 
copper diaphragm with a centre hole into which 
is fitted a special movable piece attached to the 
end of the steam main. The two diaphragms 
are spaced at such distance apart as to permit 
the pipes to expand into the body of the 
variator without coming into contact with each 
other, and the body is securely anchored into 
the brick walls of the chamber provided for 
reception of the expansion joint 

In lines where variators are used the pipes 
are laid in 50-ft. lengths, one end anchored into 
brickwork and the other end free to expand or 
contract. In special sitions, variators 
having only one copper diaphragm are used, 
one end providing for expansion and contrac- 
tion, and the other end acting as an anchor. 

All special fittings are enclosed in water- 
tight brick chambers, packed with shavings as 
insulating material. 

Ordinary expansion joints, as applied to the 
24-in. main in Washington-street and the 20-in 
main in Union-street, are placed in brick 
inspection chambers. Joints of this type 
provide for the expansion and contraction of 
pipe sections about 125 ft. long. 

The chief advantages of the variator type of 
expansion joint are its automatic action and the 
elimination of packing. Therefore, it obviates 
the need for periodical attention and the cost 
of access manholes. 


Main Pipes and House-Service Branches. 

The mains were laid at the average depth of 
about 6 ft. below street level, thus ensuring am 
safety from mechanical injury and protection 
from climatic extremes. 
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being protected similarly to the 


Steam pressure is reduced as required by a 
reducing valve inside the building, and the 
— —s connected — - steam trap, 

ischarging a cooling whence water o 
condensation is delivered into the Pa 
The coil is enclosed and the heat imparted to 
it is utilised for warming air 

Steam — commence in September, and 

to June in every year. Charges 
to consumers are usually i upon the 
number of cubic feet in the building to be 
warmed, but those desiring to be charged by 
meter can adopt this t, the meters 
recording the quantity of water returning to 
the cooling coils. 

At the present time about 250 consumers are 
taking regular supplies of steam for heating 
purposes, their experience being that the 
system of public supply is economical and 
labour-saving. 

As reconstructed, the central heating system 
of Wilkes-Barre is capable of being operated 
under the low pressure of 5_Jb. per square inch 
when supplying 90 per cent. of the available 
sources of consumption along the mains, and 
provides for considerable extension into 


~ total oem of the new mains, including 
trenching, pipe-laying, repaving, and incidentals, 
varied with the dimensions of the pipes as 
follows :— 


Diameter of Nature of Cost per lineal 
Main. Paving. oot 
in. £ «. d, 
6 Brick ie ie 
6 Asphalt 16 6 
~ oii 113 4 
9 . 11s 8 
10 Brick 1m 4 
10 Asphalt 19 0 
12 se 286 
l4 aa Zi1 4 
16 $82 
a» Brick 415 4 
24 ” 518 4 


The original and the new mains were laid by 
the American District Steam Company, of 
North Tonawanda, New York State, the 
removal of the old mains and the reconnexion 
of the house-service branches having been 
carried out by the Wilkes-Barre Company. 
under the direction of Mr. Donald M. Belcher, 
A.M.Am.Soc.C.E. 


HEAT LOSSES FROM IRON 


BUILDINGS. 
Witn the object of determining the 
cosficrent of heat transmission througs 
co ted iron sheets an elaborate investig* 
tion been conducted at the works o/ the 
Green Fuel Koonomiser Cones , at Matter 
wan, New York State. The building in which 
the tests were made is 225 ft. long by 46 fi 
wide, with the average height of 32 (. It 
is covered with corrugated iron without |.0% 
of any kind, but precautiong were tak.» [© 
render the building as air-tight as poss ‘°. 
Calculations made b formuly of 
Professor Grashof, . Rietachel, ad 
Professor Woodbridge for single wi ** 
gave results which were fairly in. 
ment, the values of the coefficient of “! 
transmission ranging from 0955 t 1 3 
British thermal units per square fo (© 
hour for the difference of 1 deg. Fa!) 
the interior and exterior temperature. 
From the results obtained during |'° 
tests it was found that the average re 
heat transmission per te foot per how pr 
degree difference of tem was + 
heat units as com from the heate: ©! 
employed, and 1:38 heat units as calcu. 


‘from the amount of steam condensed in ''° 


air heater. 
Making allowance for the corrugatie “ 

the sheets, the actual surface of the » a 

is about 1°35 times the superficial are’ | 
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» walls. and roof. ‘Therefore the values 
ited become 187 and 182 heat units 
spectively. ; 
Consequently it appears that for buildiugs 
this kind the coefficient of heat trane- 
mission may safely be taken at 2 British 
‘hermal units per square foot of actual surface 
per degree difierence of temperature. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


Tue plant devised by Dr. J. 
Sewage Grossmann, of Manchester, for 
Sludge the disposal of sewage sludge 
Disposal. was opened at Oldham recently. 
By Dr. Grossmann’s process 
about 1,000,000 tons of valuable manure capable 
of recovery, and at present running to waste, 
could be produced in this country, and 50,00) 
tons of phosphates, 50,000 tons of potash 
salts, and nitrogen equal to 100,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia taken back to the land. 
These constituents have an intrinsic value of 
about 2,500,0001, and would be available for 
manuring at least 3,099,000 acres of land. The 
plant at the Oldham Sewage Works is capable 
of dealing with all the sludge produced from 
the whole population of Oldham. The settled 
sludge is pumped into special draining tanks, in 
which it is reduced to a slimy consistency. 
From these tanks it is moved by mechanical 
means into a receptacle below, from which it is 
taken by bucket elevators to the top of the 
building into a storage tank. From this 
storage tank it is distributed into six hoppers, 
cach of which is connected with a drying 
machine, which it automatically feeds. These 
drying machines, which are bricked in and 
heated by coal, contain an internal arrange- 
ment, driven by gearing and pulleys, by means 
of which the sludge is automatically moved 
from the inlet to the outlet, and the movement 
is adjusted in such a manner that by the time 
the sludge arrives at the outlet it is completely 
dried. Each dryer has placed underneath it a 
distillation retort. In this it is automatically 
mixed with a little acid and moved along 
towards the outlet of the machine, from which 
the finished manure is automatically discharged. 
The building in which the plant is housed is 
120 ft. by 45 ft. and 30 ft. high. —The Times. 


THe remarkable progress of 

Diesel Pump- the Diesel intornal-combus- 

ing Engines tion engine during recent 

(Metropolitan years is further marked by its 
Water Board). adoption on a large scale 

by the Metropolitan Water 
Soard, who are thus leading the way in applying 
this type of motor for pumping public water 
supplies in the United Kingdom. 

The Board are about to install at Cricklewood 
three 4-eylinder Diesel engines, cach of 200- 
horse-power, and a similar set at Fortis Green, 
the engines driving pumps capable of lifting 
the total of 12,000,000 gallons daily to a height 
of 250 ft. At Dartford a Diesel engine will be 
employed for driving a pump capable of raasing 
750 gallons a day to a height of 520 ft. 

The Diesel engine, now made by various 
firms in this country, represents a decided 
vlvance upon former ideals The inventor set 
himself the task of attempting to realise, within 
the limitations of practice, an approach to the 

Carnot cycle,” and in order to attain his end 
it bacame necessary to adopt a degree of com- 
pression much higher than that neviously used, 
‘ince it was required that the henge should be 
compressed to the maximum pressure at which 
the motor was to be operated, and that this 
pressure should not be exceeded by gases 
venerated during combustion. In this engine 
the high temperature produced by compression 
of the air is sufficient to ignite the combustible, 
ind it is only necessary for the fuel to be 
injected into the heated air to ensure its ignition 
and combustion. 

Construction work has com- 

New menced for the new loading 
Reinforced pier which the Corporation of 
Concrete Southend-on-Sea has decided 

Loading Pier to erect under the superintend- 

at Southend. ence of Mr. Ernest J. Elford, 

on-Sea, M.lInst.C.E., the Borough 
Engineer. The total length 
of the pier will be 600 ft., and it has been 
designed for a working load of 5 cwt. per 
square foot. The work will be executed on 
the * Piketty System ” of reinforced concrete, 
selected in open competition. Mr. T. WW. 
Pedrette, Enfield, N., is the contractor. The 
contract is for 11,0000. 
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: AT a recent meeting of the 
Bridges in Eastern Highways Committee 
the Norwich the County Surveyor said the 
District. damage done by the great 
: storm was being attended to 
as quickly as possible. The Committee have 
arrange for the reconstruction of a certain 
number of the smaller bridges in ferro-concrete, 
and for the reconstruction of Coltishall Bridge 
in ferro-concrete, Ingworth Bridge is to be 
reconstructed in steel. At the present time 
for the purpose of the Local Government Board 
loan they were instructed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to prepare plans and estimates for 
four different types of bridges. The larger 
bridges would be either in ferro-concrete or in 
stecl. With the two extra assistants who had 
been allowed him, no time was being lost in 
getting the plans and surveys made. In the 
meantime temporary bridges had been made 
all over the county, and he did not think there 
was much inconvenience to traffic except in 
the case of Coltishall, where there was a foot- 
bridge.—Mr. Sancroft Holmes said the Chairman 
of the Board, Sir George Gibbs, and he, with 
Mr. Killick and the County Surveyor, had made 
a tour of inspection. They saw every important 
bridge that had been damaged and every 
important road that had been washed out. 
Careful notes were taken of what was seen ; and 
Sir George intimated that his Department was 
prepared to meet the county generously with a 
free grant of money. The amount of money 
which the Road Board would grant and the 
actual way in which it was to be applied was still 
under consideration. There was every hope that 
when the plans had been fully considered the 
Road Board would see their way to grant some 
considerable assistance. In making this tour 
of the bridges it became evident that a great 
cause of the disaster wrs that the foundationy 
of the old bridges were inadequate, and were 
not carried down to a sufficient depth. The new 
bridges would not have these defective 
foundations. 


In the subjoined table we give 

The Melting- the results of tests conducted 

Points of by Mr. C. W. Kanott in a 

Fire Bricks. paper contributed to the 

Journal of the Franklin 

Institute. It should be noted that in every 

case the melting-point was taken as the lowest 

temperature at which a small piece of the 
material could be distinctly seen to flow. 


Melting- Point, 
Material. Deg. C. 
Fireclay brick...... 1555-1725 
(mean 1649) 
1565-1785 
1700-1705 


Tauxite ick 
Silica brick 


Chromite brick ............... 2059 
Magnesia brick ..... baa 2165 
pS SR eerrre 
Bauxite jcc veanka 1820 
Bauxite clay .. diee: Tatalel 1795 
Chromite ........<<. ; 2140 
Aluminia (pure) ............ 2010 
Silica (pure) .:............ce00 1750 


Tue British Engineers’ Asso- 

The British ciation, which was incorporated 
Engineers’ 3 on April 26 of this year under 
Association. © certificate from the Board 
of Trade, and was brought 

into being for the purpose cf promoting the 
interests of British engineering firms in China, 
has developed considerably since that date. 
While Germany and the United States and 
certain other of Britain's competitors already 
have associations of this sort this is the first 
attempt made by British manufacturing engi- 
neers to convert that dead-weight of influence 
which must exist in an industry which pays 
more than 2,000,000/. a week in wages into an 
active practical force for the furthering of 
their interests abroad. This Association now 
comprises a large number of the best engineering 
firms in Creat Britain. Already the Association 
has made arrangements for the cellection of 
first-hand information on the subjects which 
affect engineering int-rests in China, and is 
issuing it in the form of confidential reports 
to its members at frequent intervals. A feature 
in the policy of the British Engincers’ Asso- 
ciation is the encouragement of the education 
of Oriental engineers in the British language 
and on British lines, whether by British engi- 
neering schools in the countries concerned or 
by facilities at the educational establishments 
and in the engineering works of Great Britain. 
At the present day the Germans are spending 
100,0001 on the erection of German engineering 
schools in China, and are paying very large sums, 
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amounting to as much as 1,0001. each, for 
selected Chinese, who are to be educated in 
Germany for ten years, first as Germans and 
afterwards as engineers. The Association is 
devoting its attention exclusively to China at 
the present day, because that is the country 
where, above all others, British, engineering 
interests are in most urgent need of support. 
When thoroughly organised to cover the ground 
efficiently the Association will turn its attention 
to any other country where British engineermg 
interests may be suffering. The offces of the 
Association are at Caxton House, Westminster, 
and the Secretary is Mr. Stafford Ransome. 


Writing to the Times Engt- 
Loan Periods neering Supplement relative 
for Reinforced to the attitude of the Local 
Concrete. (Government Eoard to rein- 
forced concrete, Mr. J. S. E. 
de Vesian, M.Inst.C.E., adduces further facts 
and arguments which deserve to be taken 
into serious consideration by the head of the 
Department mentioned. As the chief of a 
firm by whom some 1,500 reinforced concret> 
structures have Leen carried out in this country, 
and on most cf which not one penny has been 
spent in maintenance, Mr De Vesian naturally 
considers it hard that loan periods for such 
works are usually limited to ten years, while 
periods of thirty years are readily granted for 
timber structures. Referring to structural steel, 
the writer points out that the life of bridges in 
that material over salt-water estuaries may be 
under twenty years, whereas reinforced concrete 
should be practically everlasting, and its first 
cost in bridge work is from one-third to one- 
half that of structural steel. Nevertheless, his 
firm lose many such works for which contracts 
have been provisionally accepted by local 
authorities simply on account of the short loan 
periods offered by the Local Government 
Board. Other firme of engineers making a 
speciality of reinforced concrete have to put 
up with similar losses, which are doubtless 
as annoying to them as they, are pleasing to 
structural steel firms. Apart from personal 
considerations, however, Mr. De Vesian brings 
forward the point that another result is that 
“the community has had to spend many 
thousands of pounds in capital and many 
hundreds of pounds in maintenance charges 
in order to obtain the longer loan period for an 
infericr article.’ We hold no brief for either 
material, but cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the Local Government Board are entirely 
wrong in placing unnecessary and unfair 
obstacles in the way of a form of construction 
which extended experience, including that of 
important Government Departments, has proved 
to be worthy of entire contidence. 


Among other damage caused 
A Modern by the floods in Norfolk was 
Timber Rail- the destruction of the railwav 
way Viaduct. viaduct, including three briek 
arches of the Great Eastern 
Railway between Forncett and Flordon. In 
order to rebuild the river piers it was necessary 
to dam the stream above the site and to con- 
struct a temporary timber channel to carry the 
water past the excavations. Owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining prompt delivery of 
steel for the new gircer spans, the latter were 
built in timber at the works of the railway 
company. This reversion te an obsolete form 
of construction was one of the results attending 
recent strikes directly and indirectly affecting 
the steel industry. 


In a paper read at the Con- 

Large Testing gress of the International 

achines. Association for Testing 

Materials Professor Gaetano 

Lanza gives particulars of machines for testing 

full-size members in various parts of the United 

States. The subjoined list includes only these 
with a capacity of 600,000 lb. and over :— 


Capacity. 
American and Steel Wire Co., Pittsburgh 600,000 
Ka timore and Ohio Railroad ............... 600,000 
Pennsylvania University..................... i 600,000 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory ............ £01,100 
Pressed steel Car Co., Pittsburgh ......... £00,000 
Illinois University............ spies ahivsan baie 600,000 
West Virginia University ..................... 600 COC 
Wisconsin University ..........0.......... nel €00,0 O 
Leksiepes Umber as. .-.nsncesccccorscnetcnsnesiice & 0,000 
Watertown Arsenal ...................0..ccceee es 8 0,000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ...... 1, 200,00 


U.S. Bureau of Standards, We shington* 20,00> 
Pheepix Bridge Co., Phenixville... 2,400,000 
American Bridge Uo., Ambridge 4,000,000 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, Washington* 10,(.00,000 
* Two uncer construction, ¢ Uncer constructi m. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 
ye sixty-fifth annual dinner of the 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution was 

held on Thursday last week in the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, Charing 
Cross, W.C. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. F, G. Minter, who was 
supported by Messrs. 


ty L.. Alexande r | Wolf > King 

A. H. Adamson A.V. Kishngbury 

J. Arnol K. E. Keys 

J. G. Alexander €. F. Kearley 

A. L. Aston J. Kirkby 

H. H. Bartiett T. Keating 

H Arthur Bartlett Ernest K:ng 
President, Institute Walter Lawrence, jun. 
of Builders Cc E. Lawiord 

W. Bryant ls. G. Lawtord 

J. Boye 7 A. H. Lawson 

S. Y. Boreham T. Landley 

H. J. Browr F. May. J.P 

RK. D. Breries F. A. Minter 

F. J. Barn Leonard Martin 

R. O. Bryen_ C. H. Mabey 

John T. BRolding G. Mitchel! 

4 T. Benjamin W. Mitchel! 

G. Bartlett W. Norman 

J. Byford, J.P J. Newlands 

H. D. Blake G. H. Nerris 

». G. Beoker S. Nicholls 

H. Brittor Guy Nicholson 

A.B ( Alfred Nea! 

GC. Clarke B. E. Nightingale 

J. W. Chessum G Newman 

Ken Cart A. J. Orr 

VY. Cottre J. G. Oatley 

H. A. Cunis J. F. Parker 

A. E. Ciark T. K. Plowman 

T. J. Cellins B. BE. Parry 

G. C. Cnm G. H. Parker 

J. E. Clark C_R. Parker 

C. G. Chapman W. Pangbeurne 

A. E. Croes W. Pearce 

r. D. Cooper J. Pullman 

Wm. Chilcot T. W Peberdy 

KR. B. Chessum E. G. Price 

H. Campbel! A. E. Preece 

Tr. P. Cushway A. Parratt 

J. E. Drowe: F. G. Rice 

A. J. Dearberg F. W. Reed 

G. H. Derby W. J. Renshaw 

W. Dutte: W. H. Salmon 

E. W. Davis E._ H. Selby 

W. Eckst« W. Laidlaw Smith 

A. Farquharsor T. Sturling, jun 

W. W. Farthing D. H. Stringer 

H. A. Flinr W. Smith 

F. W. Foster S. Salter 

r W I < L H. G. St anbrough 

FE. Forbe W. B. Simpsen 

Artht r Fr E. A. Schne!! 

(>. Bird ¢ on S. Cecil Searle 

J. Gr 1 J. Sabey 

C. Gude H. Sabey 

Cc. L.G T. Simpron 

G. O. Groves E.. Searchfield 

1, Gliksten H. Sprinefield 

W. Gibbs W.H Townsend 

J. Gibbons M. Taylor 

F. Higgs as J. Trent 

Edn ne J Hill E. RK. Vanghan 

R. J. He la H. W. Virgo 

J. H. Ha rt t. B. Vick 

Cc. 8 A. Veit 

C.8. & W. T. Walker 

5. Rk. H KF. E. Wallis, J.P 

AO. 7 H B.C. Wotton 

C. AH J. Whitty 

J. F. Ha S. W. Wilke 

Cc. W_H J.J. Wilson 

A. J.H E. KE. Wa 

( i t W. Woed 

H Har W.P. Wills 

G. T! J. Wills 

F 7 L C. Yates 

W A r T. Costigan (Secretary) 

PW. Jon and others. 


The oval toas having been honoured, 
the Pre sident gave the toast of the evening —1.¢., 
“The Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” He 
said the Institution had now been in existence 
“Ixtv-hve vears, and was the only charity of its 
kind existing in London. The good work that 
had been done in the past must still go on, 
and to ensure this funds must be forthcoming. 
his annual dinner was the only oecasion when 
a general appeal was made throughout the 
building and allied trades, and it was on the 
result of this appeal that so many poor and 
unfortunate men and women had to depend 
for the pension that the Institution set out to 
provide. He felt they would all agree that 
no one worked harder than the present-day 
builder, and as a rule when success did come 
it was because nothing had been left undone 
The modern builder had to be a man of many 
parts, combined with an unlimited supply of 
tact and common sense, but, like many other 


ixt 
Xx 


trades and professions, the man was not always 
fitted to the part. Nature had not always 
endowed him with those gifts both physically 
and mentally that were required to make 
suceess, and even with these combined the 
fortune of war sometimes went the wrong 
way. Therefore some had of necessity to f° 
under, and for these unfortunate brothers he 
appealed. A large sum had to be made up to 
enable them to continue the benefits for another 
year. There were many good and generous- 
minded men connected with the building 
industry of London, and to them he appealed. 
Some might plead bad trade, over-competition, 
cut prices and little or no profits, all of which 
was to a great extent true, but, after all, what 
was given in a good cause wa. only lent and 
was rarely, if ever, missed, and so long as the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution existed it 
should and must be supported. He thought 
that those builders who had not hitherto 
supported the cause should now come into line 
until the Builders’ Benevolent Inatitution 
was looked upon as something they must all 
subscribe to as regularly as the postman’s 
Christmas box. It should be brought home to 
all that it was a duty they owed to themselves, 
and not leave quite so much of it to their kind 
friends to whom they were already so much 
indebted, the merchants and allied trades. 
The Committee of the Institution was com- 
posed of hard-headed, clever business and 
professiénal men such as Messrs. Bolding, 
Stirling, H. Northeroft, B. Carter, James 
Holliday, Frank May (who was the Hon. 
Treasurer), and others, and such well-known 
names as these in the building world were 
sufficient to guarantee that the funds were 
economically distributed and that no leakage 
of any kind could exist ; and not only this, but 
real sympathy was expressed by them all in 
distributing and managing the funds to the 
various old and unfortunate people, both men 
and women, who came to the Institution for 
pensions and other assistance. There were 
some sixty odd pensioners on the books relying 
solely on these funds to keep the wolf from the 
decor, or what was even worse to a great many-—— 
the workhouse. 

Mr. F. G. Rice, Past-President, then pro- 
posed the toast of “The President,’ giving 
eloquent expression to the valued work of the 
President on behalf of the Institution and to the 
manner in which he had thrown his heart into 
the cause. As Mr. Harold Begbie said : 

“ Man lives, and toils, and dies, 

That other men may build upon the labour of h’s 
years, 

and that was what a President of an Institution 

like theirs did. Might he (the President) be 

as successful as he (the speaker) was in finding a 
successor. 

The President, who was received with 
musical honours, briefly and suitably replied. 


Mr. H. Arthur Bartlett, President of the 
Institute of Builders, 
then proposed the toast of “The Architects 
and Surveyors.” Having remarked on the 
pleasure it gave them to see so many architects 
and surveyors present that evening, he said 
that the presence of these gentlemen was 
doubly welcome, because it showed that thev 
took a very great interest in the welfare of 
the building trade—an interest on the part, not 
only of new friends, but of architects and sur- 
veyors who had supported them for so many 
years. He ventured to think that at the present 
time the work of architects had attained a very 
high degree of excellence, and he thought that 
this was exemplified all round in modern 
buildings which were being executed. Not 
only that, but he thought that the attention 
which architects had to give to these works 
showed what a great amount of study they 
had to give to the preparation of their designs. 
Architects had not only to design their buildings, 
but they had to know all about construction, 
about engineering—electrical engineering, civil 
engineering, hydraulic engineering—heating and 
ventilation, and in fact they must keep in 
touch with the latest developments in science 
and invention and in the production of new 
materials, etc. Moreover, they had to know 
a great dea] about law and be experts in large 


numbers of details. How architect inaged 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to « irry op 
their professional work was a mystery 1. hin, 
and he did not envy them. He had one cor, 
plaint to make, however, and that was as t, 
the growing tendency to specify s\ many 
specialists and sub-contractors. That wa. 
really a very serious problem, for it threatened 
practically to wipe out the builder, ani if the 
practice were extended it seemed to him tha 
specialists would be appointed for everything 
He could not help thinking that with al! their 
experience builders might be entrusted to do , 
little plastering or joinering at a pinch, but 
so far had things gone that the latest seemed 
to be the arrival of the digging specialist 
He did not understand why this should be, o; 
why the architect should be 80 anxious to savy 
the builder trouble, for all builders seemed 
to exist for now was to draw cheques. Ip 
certain cases the introduction of a specialist 
was necessary, but he did not think that jt 
need to be carried to anything like the extent 
it is. Builders would in the end become 
nothing more than financial experts, to 
get prices from a series of sub-contractors, 
add them up, take 10 per cent. off the total, 
and send that in as a tender, and, of course, jt 
was a difficult thing to make a living in that 
way. Surveyors were always very sympa- 
thetic toward the building trade and got 
builders out of very many difficulties, and tha: 
was shown in the last few weeks in regar! to the 
Insurance Act, for they had appointed a Com. 
mittee to consider the question of the bearing 
of the Act upon their work and had decided to 
include a clause in their specifications to cover 
the extra cost of insurance. 


Mr. Guy Nicholson, F.S.L, 


replied for both architects and surveyors, and 
in the course of his remarks he said they wer 
all suffering from the effects of low prices, and 
the evil was increased at the prosent day bh) 
that vicious “ Ltd.’ In past days if a man 
cut things too fine he ultimately passed through 
the hands of the Oficial Receiver ; but nowadays, 
while he bad to do the same thing, he r 
appeared again and did not seem to min‘ 
repeating the experience. He used to think 
that if they had, say, six good firms and had a 
limited competition, that that gave the best 
result and that they got respectable prices: 
but his faith had been radely Ke iy for prices 
were got from leading firms now which caused 
one to realise what a tremendous reserve of 
capite! those firms must have to draw upon 
to meet their losses. Everyone was hit all 
round ; if work was taken at too low a price 
it increased the difficulties of the architect and 
the surveyor, for if an estimate were properly 
priced and there were comparatively few 
extras on a work the client did not mind it 
so much as when he got a lot of extras to pay 
for on an estimate which was about 1) per 
cent. below prime cost. Extremely low est! 
mates led to a great desire for extras, ior 
was perfectly natural when a man was faced 
by a lows at the end of a job to want & 
make it up somewhere, and he looked to the 
architect and surveyor, somehow or other, 
to get him through, forgetting that if help ™ 
this way the architect and surveyor would have 
a very uncomfortable time with the client, 
possibly leading in the end to an arbitra iivn. 
Arbitrations were good things for th: egal 
rage ge but not much good to anyone «ls 
® this matter of low prices public ! cur 
were perhaps the worst offenders. |) 
were very rticular what wages shoul. be 
paid to workmen, but they were not *) )""" 
ticular about the wages paid to those whe)! 
the workmen—that did not seem to m''" 
These public bodies seemed to think the’ ") 
some miracle they would get the best \* 
of work for the lowest prices. It wa |” 
going to a bootmaker trying to & " 
7s. 6d. a pair of boots equal to a pair <'! 
25s. Public bodies put their work out to 1°" 
competition, and they were beginning & ©” 
the same thing with architects and survey” 


They did not dream of advertising for co! 
to conduct their legal cases at the lowest f«. 
He wished that the highest class of moedees 
would make some sort of agreement amond® 
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themselves not to tender below prime cost, 
for it seemed to him that they were going on in 
vicious circle and that the burdens of 
Institution like the Builders’ Renevolent 
were inereased as a consequence, while builders 
were less able to subscribe. As to sub- 
» ntractors, he had been speaking to an archi- 
tet on the subject, and that architect said : 
‘din my last contract the contractor asked 

not to give the hot-water work toa specialist, 
and | took his advice and gave it to him, but 
ever since I have been afraid to mest the 
client 

Mr. J. T. Bolding then read a list of contri- 
butions towards the funds of the Institution, 
the grand total being over 1.0001, including 
1) guineas from the President and 100 guineas 
from the Institute of Builders. 


Mr. H. H. Bartlett 

then proposed the toast of “ Vice-Presidents. 
Trustees, Committee, and Stewards,” and in 
the course of his remarks he said he did not 
suppose there was a charitable institution in 
London whose funds were administered at 
such a low cost as they were in that Institution. 
No payment was made to those who gave their 
time so willingly and so carefully to the work, 
and every case was considered on its merits, 
inl help was given only to the right people. 
He specially referred to the work of Mr. May, 
ne of the Trustees, and Mr. Bolding, one of the 
Committee. No one had given so much time 
is Mr. Bolding to the work: what he did was 
for love and for the good of other people. 


Mr. Bolding ' 
suitably replied, and referred to the splendid 
efforts of the President on behalf of the Insti- 
tution. As to the Committee, they always 
gave great care to the various cases that came 
efore them, and no unworthy candidate ever 
received a pension. The only anxiety the 
Committee had was that so much depended on 
the liberality of those who attended that 
dinner, for they always had the fear that they 
mull have to dispese of invested funds, 
thereby reducing the stability and income 
i the charity. but so long as they co* gentle- 
n like Mr. Minter to act as their President 
there need be little fear for the future. 


i 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





FREEMASONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH 
fhe new Freemasons’ Hall, which has been 
ted on the site of the old hall, was de 
ned by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, of Messrs. 
Hunter Crawford & Williamson, architects, of 
Edinburgh, and the cost of the building has 
about 40,000. The most important part 
building is the main hall, which pro- 
accommodation for 700 people and is 
by 64 ft.. and the walls of which are 
ed with a soft grey Echaillon marble. A 
fine organ has been erected in this hall at a 
st of 1,3002., and has a carved oak front 
ted by Messrs. Scott, Morgan, & Co. 
fhe bailding also includes board-room, offices, 
mittee-rooms, museum, library, smoking- 
kitchen, etc. Electric lighting 1s used 
ighout, and the figure of St, Andrew over 
the front doorway was executed by Mr. H. 8. 
Ganley, AJR.S.A., and is in Pasturehill stone 
Cumberland. 
BUILDING EXTENSION, HEATON. 
lhe additional premises which have been 
ed for Messrs. F. Beavan & Son were 
ned by Messrs, Marshall & Tweedy, archi- 
of Newcastle. The building 1s four 
high and ig surmounted by 4 glass 
The floors are connected by electric 
ind the fittings throughout are of light 
\ an oak. The lighting is by electricity, 
the heating on the low-pressure hot-water 
mi. The firms engaged on the work 
Contractor, Mr. Alex Pringle, Gates- 
Messrs. Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., 
astle, installed” the heating system; 
srs. Faleonar, Cross, & Co., the electric 
ing; and Messrs, Smiths, of London, the 
ic clocks: 
NEW WORKS, GLASGOW. 
ew works and offices are to be erected for 
‘ossrs, John Wallace & Sons, Ltd., at a cost 
about 20,0002, from plans prepared by 
\ir. William Baillie, architect, of Glasgow. 
|» works will consist of machine and fitting 
pe, foundry, store, pattern, paint, and 
+s’ shops, and the buildings will cover 
it 2 acres of ground. 


TRADE NEWS. . 
nder the direction of Messrs. Thomson & 
zies, architects, Glasgow, Boyle’s latest 
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‘‘air-pump ” ventilators have been applied to 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Electric Palace of Varicties, Belver, is 
being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special 
inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs, E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd.; of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


WATER SUPPLY, PETERHEAD. 

The tender of Messrs. M‘Adam & Son, con- 
tractors, of Aberdeen, has been accepted for 
the construction of the new reservoir at Fore 
hill at the sum of 6,936/. 11s. 6d. The engineer 
of the works is Mr. W. D. Ironside, of Aber- 
deen. The capacity of the new reservoir will 
be about nine million gallons, and it is in- 
tended to have the basin ready for containing 
water by next summer. 


DUDLEY BUILDING TRADE. 

The bricklayers, carpenters, and labourers 
in the building trade at Dudley have jointly 
approached their employers with a view to 
securing advances in wages. The bricklayers 
and carpenters ask for an increase of $d. per 
hour and the labourers ld. per hour. The 
employers will discuss the matter at a Con- 
ference, and it is generally expected that the 
requirements of the men will be favourably 
considered. 


BUILDING TRADE PROPOSALS. 

Following the failure in the recent ballot to 
bring about an amalgamation of the building 
trade unions, the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress propose, it is stated, 
that a central fighting fund shall be estab- 
lished, controlled by executives representing 
the subscribing societies, and leaving complete 
autonomy to each union so far as friendly 
benefits are concerned. 


BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


At Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) : 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bethnal Green, North-East. — Uiuminated 
Sign in front of Nos. 62, 64, and 66, Green- 
street, Bethnal Green (Mr. F. E. Harris for 
Pieture Amusements, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Retention of glass screens to 
a poreh and wooden balustrading over the 
bav-windows and porch at No, 23, Belsize- 
avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. F. Troy & Co., 
for Mr. J. €. Biggs).—Consent. 

Kensington, North—Re-erection of the Laty- 
mer-road Mission building, Blechynden-street 
Kensington (Mr. F. Warman for the Ragged 
School Union).—Consent. ; 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a porch at 
No, 128. Church-street, Kensington (Messrs. 
Chesterton & Sons for Admiral Slade).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of. a one-story shop in 
front of No. 55, Ennersdale-road, Lewisham 
(Mr. R. Coppin for Mr. J. Strickett).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of Nos, 211 to 221 (odd 
numbers only), inclusive, George-lane, Lewi- 
sham. and of a building on the northern side 
of George-lane (Mr. F. E. Wright).—Consent. 

Lewisham. Erection of porches, bay- 
windows, oriel-windows, and sham half-timber 
work to ten houses on the north-western side 
of Beckenham-lane, Catford (Messrs. R. 
Sawver & Son).—Consent. : 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
projecting sign at No. 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street (Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd.). 
—Consent. ony 

Southwark, West.—Frection of a facia in 
front of the one-story shop at No. 47, London- 
road, Southwark (Mr. P. H. Adams).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting iron and glass shelter in 
front of Nos. 3 and 4, Coventry-street (Messrs. 
Gilbert & Constanduros).— Refused. ; 

Wandsworth. — Retention of bay-windows, 
orches, sham half-timber work, and barge- 
soards to three houses on the eastern side of 
Ockley-road, Streatham (Messrs. a fe Quilter 
& Son for Messrs. Chapple & 1 tting).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Addition to the Alexandra 
wing of. the London Hospital (Mr. J. G. 
Oatley).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of buildings on the 
southern side of Harrow-road, Hammersnnth 
(Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Sons).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of as 
i . West.—Erection of an addition 
te’ ee aeewe End-road, St. Marylebone, 
next to Garden-road (Messrs. C. Smith & Sen 
for Mr. F. Hod gson-Roberts).—Consent. 
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Marylebone, West.—Addition to the ‘‘ Three 
Arts”’ Club, No. 19:1, Marylebone-road, St. 
Marylebone, to abut upon Marylebone-road 
and Northumberland-strect (Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach for the Governors and Managing Com- 
mittee of the Three Arts Clab).—Refused. 

Norwood.—Two greenhouses on the northern 
side of Water-lane, Brixton (Messrs. G. Beard 
& Sons),—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 
feature at the Berkeley Hotel, Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly (Mr. R. Griggs for the Berkeley 
Hotel Company, Ltd.).—Refased. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Hammersmith.— Re-erection of a building on 
the northern side of King-street, Hammer- 
smith, to abut upon the eastern side of Dimes- 
place (Mr. J. W. Hawkins).—Consent, 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Battersea.—Erection of a temporary wood 
and iron motor shed at the rear of No. 3. 
Spencer-road, Wandsworth Common, next to 
North Side (Mr. T. Wilson).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Retention of an adver- 
tisement hoarding at Nos. 155 te 165, Euston- 
road, St. Pancras (Mr. H. B. Price for the 
Borough Theatre Billposting Company, Ltd.). 
—Refused, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ASHFORD.—Proposed baths; Mr. William 
Terrill, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Ashford. 

Barnoldswick.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Fifteen houses, Harrison-strect, for 
Mr. Sandy Harmer; twenty-six houses, Colin- 
street and Bracewell-street for Mr. J. Downs: 
four houses, Dam Head, and five shops, 
Gisburn-road. 

Beverley.—School, Mil!-lane (3,8007.);: Mr. 
Frederick Singleton, builder, Blenkin-street, 
Hull. 

Blackpool.—_Two shops and four houses, 
Whitegate-drive, for the Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Bolton. — Extensions to cottage homes 
(12,233/.);. Mr. J. Cocker, builder, 85, Walkden- 
road, Walkden, Manchester. Conversion of 
Towneley’s House into reeeiving home 
(3.055/.); Mr. W. Cunliffe, builder, Stanley 
Works, Deane-road, Bolton. 

Bredbury.—Extensions to premises fér 
Messrs. Briddon & Fowler, Ltd., flour mill 
machinery manufacturers. 

Brierley.—Twenty houses for the Hodroyd 
Coal Company, Ltd. 

Bromborough. — Extensions to premises of 
Associated Enterprises, Ltd., Bromborough 
Port Estate, for Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
Port Sunlight; warehouse for the Knowles 
Oxygen Company, Ltd., Walsali-street, 
Wolverhampton. 


Bromley.—Alterations and additions at 


Isolation Hospital; Architect, Guardians’ 
Offices, Park House, Bromley. 

Bucksburn. — Sehool; Mr. G. Bennet 
Mitchell, architect, 148, Union-street, Aber- 


deen. 

Castleford.—Proposed additions at school 
(1,200/.)}; Rev. W. A. Hewitt, Vicar, Parish 
Church, Castleford. 

Castlereagh—Fifty houses: Messrs. Gibson 
& Boyd, builders, care of the Clerk, Rural 
District Council Offices, Castlereagh. 

Chester-le-Street.— Additions to offices for the 
Pelton Colliery Company, Lid., Milburn 
House, Newecastle-cn-Tyne. 

Clayten-le-Moors.—Proposed additions to 
Sunday-school for the Trustees. 

Clydebank.—Fire-station and copper store 
for Messrs, John Brown & Co., shipbuilders. 

Coalville-—Mortuary; Mr, L. L. Baldwin, 
Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Coalville. 

Cookley.—Additions to works for the Chad- 
desley Manufacturing Company. 

Copnor. — Church (5.880/.): Sir Charles 
Nicholson, architect, 2,, New-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 

Crewe.—Parish hall off West-street; Rev. W-. 
Scholes, Vicar, St. Barnabas Church, Crewe. 

Cullen (Banffshire)—Proposed poor home 
(1,000/.); Surveyor, Parish Council Offiees, 
Cullen. 

Dalmarnock.—Electricity generating-station ; 
Mr, W. W. Lackie, Electrical Engineer, City 
Hall, Glasgow. 

Darhngton.—Additions at workhouse (550J.) : 
Mr. C. H. Leach, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Darlington. 

Denby.—Eight houses, QOver-lane; Messrs. 
Harris & Hunt, builders, Marehay, Ripley, 
Derby. 








* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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premises, Wilton. 
& Booth, felt hat 


Denton.—Exten ions to 
street. for Messrs. Wilde 


raanufacturers. 


Dorset.—Schoo!s, Port'and, Uphill, and 
Underhill County Surveyor, 8 ire Hall, 
Dorchester 

Dover.—Post-office, Priory and Newbiggin 


sireets: Messrs. Ellis Brothers, builders, New 
Romney. Six houses, Astlev-avenue; Mr. G. 
Munroe, builder, Union-rowd, Dover, 

Dudley.—Proposed rebuilding of works for 
Mr. John Buckley 

Dukinfield. —Proposed Sunday-school for the 
Trustees, Baptist Church, Dukinfield. 

Co Durham. — Schools, Bilackhall Mull, 
Atherlev, Fishburn (4,6002.), and Peases West ; 
aiso enlargement of Ferryhill Station School 
(3.025): Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire 
Hiall, Durham 

Durham.—School, Chilten-lane (3,000/.); Mr. 
W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Rath-house at Asylum (864/.); Mr. T. Coates, 
jan., builder, 50, Hallgatestreet. Durham, 

Eastry.—Ci homes off Gore-lane: 
Mr. F. S. Cloke, Clerk, Eastry Guardians’ 
Offices, Sandwich 

Fareham —Chancel and organ chamber 
42.4582.); Vicar, Holy Trinity Church, Fare- 


13 : 
dren § 


] 

Farnworth.—Church school, Kearsiey Moor; 
Mr. F. R. Freeman, architect, Smalley’s- 
«<bambers, Bolton. Firestation (2,2001.); Mr. 
RK. W. Cass, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Farnworth 

Fjeet.—Schoo] (200 piaces); Mr. D._ T. 
€owan, The Castle, Winchester. 

Fogging Proposed school; Mr. J. F. 
Young. County Education Offices, Devon. 

Forden,.—Conversion of workhouse into 
lunatic asylum: Mr. G. A. Hutchings, Sur- 
‘ County Hall, Welshpool. 


Garls Barton.—Church institute; Mr. H. W. 
Sheffield, architect, Wellingborough. 
Glasgow.—Works, Paton-street, for Messrs. 


Jonn Wallace & Sons, Ltd., agricultural en 
g:neers, Graham-square, ' Glasgow. Altera- 
tions and additions to premises, corner of 
Paisley-road West and Stanley-street, Kinning 
Pa for the Savings Bank of Glasgow. 
Four houses, Mount Annandrive, Mount 
F icrida Messrs. Robert Sproul & Son, 


tiiders, Bank-street, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 
Three houses, Netherton-road, Mount Florida; 


Mr. Richard Henderson, architect, 121, St 
Vineent-street, Glasgow. Buildings, Hvyce- 
park-street, for Messrs. Bilsland Brothers, 
bakers, Glasgow Church, Newlands, for the 


Merryiea Established Church: Mr . 
NeGregor Chalmers, architect, 95, Bath-street, 
q4,.aszow 


Glass H AzHtoNn.- Seven houses for the Co- 


operative Somety, Glass Houghton. 
Headingley —Adaptation of Oak House into 
offices; Mr. W. Towers, Surveyor, City Hall, 
| weds 
Hednesford. —Proposed school: Mr. J. P. 


Gardner, Education Offices, Cannock 
Helensburgh —Two houses, West Argyl!- 
street: Messrs. T. & J. Low, architects, 18, 


Hiamilton-street, Greenock. 
Highbridge —Premises, Church-street, for 
t Highbridge Social Club and Institute, 
house (1,700/.);: Mr. J. 


Holvhead.—Golf 
Hiughes, builder, King’s-raad, Holyhead. 

fiuddersfield. — Proposed additions at 
hospital (1,500/.); Mr. D. J. Bailey, Clerk, 
€‘sine and Holme Joint Hoenital Committee, 
1 





Yorks Bank-chambers, Huddersfield 
Hyde Proposed vicarage; Vicar, St. 
Mary's Chu Newton, 


1; swi h.- Pr posed 


I | go “ls cdenot (50.000/.) : 
M John Wilsos, 


Engineer, Great Eastern 
Liverpol-street Station, 


Kirkburt ix 


houses: Mr. Fred. Hob- 
Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Kirkburto: 
Langris S Mr. J. Taylor, surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester 
Lees.—Propoxsed additions to premises for 
the Rome Mill Company, Ltd., cotton spinners, 
| nghea O-dham 
Letchwor Proposed fifty houses (800/.); 


Surveyor, Parish Council Offices, Letchworth 


le venshul ms School (2.0002. } - Vicar, St. 
Peter's Church, Levenshulme. 

Lincoln. — Tuberculosis dispensary, . Bank- 
yee Mr. R. McBrae, Engineer, Town Hall. 


2neoin, 
Liverpopol—Theatre; Messrs. Naylor & 
Malic, architects, Market-place, Derby. 


I.iansamlet—Tower to church: Mr. Glen- 
<cinning Moxham, 39, Castle-street, Swansea. 

Lowestoft.—Proposed concert pavilion at 
Sparrow s Nest; Mr. G. H. Hamby, Surveyor, 
flown Hall, Lowestoft ’ 

Lymington.—Cottage hospital: Mr. H. 
manjeune, architect, 14, High-street, Lyming- 
47m) 


Mareate —Propoxsed new buildings. rear of 
Est Cliff House; Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer 
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in-Chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board Offices, — 


Embankment, E.C. 

Marske.—Isolation hospital: Mr. HA. D. 
Woodcock, Surveyor, Rural District Council 
Offices, Guisborough. 

Meltham.—Offices at Spink Mire Mills for 
Messrs. Quarmby & Sykes, Ltd, rag 
merchants. 

Middlesbrough.—Dispensary; Mr. 8. E. 
Burgess, Surveyor, Town Hall, Midd‘esbrough. 

Millfield. —Engincerin works, Diamond 
Hall site, for Messrs. H. C. Davie, Ltd., mill 
and factory furnishers, Holmside, Sunderland ; 
pottery, Diamond Hall, for Mr. W. L. 


Pattison. 
Newoastle.—Theatre, ‘Tosson-terrace; Mr. 
P. L. Brown, architect, Pearl-buildings, 
Newcast!e. 
Northfleet.—Four houses, Downs-road, for 


the Gravesend and Mi‘ton Waterworks Com- 
pany. : 
Nuneaton.—Alterations at infirmary; Mr. C. 


Blakeway, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Nun- 
eaton, 
Oakengate.—Warehouy> adjoining railway 


for the Co-operative Society. 

Paisley.—Reconstruction of part of works for 
the Gleniffer Soap Company, 3 and 4, Lonend, 
Paisley. 

Pembroke (Treland).—Houses, Ringsend and 
Sandymount (12,000/.); Surveyor, Urban Dis- 
trict Council Offices, Pembroke. 

Petorsfield.—Alterations to infirmary (6201.): 
Mr. A. J. Mackarness, Clerk to Guardians, 
High-street, Petersfield. 

Pinvin.—Sixteen houses; Messrs. Dicks & 
Waldron, architects, Market-street, Eversham, 

Portsmouth.—Boiler-house and chimney-shaft 
at workhouse (2,560/.) Mr. E. H. Mitchell, 
Clerk, Portsmouth Guardians’ Offices, South- 


sea. 

Rastrick.— Proposed church (5,000/.); Vicar, 
St. John’s Church, Rastrick. 

Rattray.—Church, Balmoral-road (2,5002.); 
Mr. Lake Falconer, architect, Bank-buildings, 
Blairgowrie. 

Raunds. — School (6,1071.); Mr. Robert 
Marriott, builder, Higham-road, Rushden. 

Rotherham.—Congregationa] church, Kim- 
berworth-road (2,800/.)}: Mr. J. Totty, archi 
tect, Moorgate-street, Rotherham. 

St. ‘Stephen's —Houses (5961); Mr. W. 
Petherick, builder, Nottermil's. 

Sale.—Council offices (7,000/.): Mr. William 
Holt, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Sale 

Southampton. —Convenience, Bitterne Park 
i780/.); Mr. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Town 
Hall. 

South Kirkby.—Five houses for the South 
Kirkby, Hemsworth, and Foatherstone Col. 
lieries, Ltd., Ropergate House, Pontefract. 

Springhead.—School, off Higher Turf-lane, 
Austerlands; Mr. W. V. Dixon, Secretary, 
West Riding Education Offices, Wakefield. 

Stourport.—Picture-house, Lickhill-road, for 
the Stourport Electric Comnany, Ltd. 

Swinton.—Technical school. Cromwell-road : 
Mr. W. T. Postlethwaite, Education Offices, 
Swinton and Pendlebury, Lancs. 

Tenterton (Kent).—Proposed school; Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, architect, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Thirsk.—School (100 places): Mr. J. C. 
Wrigiev, Secretary, North Riding of Yorks 
Education Offices, Northallerton. 

Troon.—Extensions to laundry for Messrs. 
R. S. Wilson & Son. House. St. Maddan’s- 
a (700/.); Messrs. Muir & Co., builders, 

roon. 

Twickenham.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions to No, 64, Cole Park- 
road, for Messrs. Cathercole Brothers. Ltd. : 
additions to Red Lodge, Strawberry Hill-road, 
for Mr. E. Benfield. 

Tynemouth.—Two schoo's: Mr. J. W. Lab- 
ton, Education Offices, Tynemouth. Priory 
Church (7,000l.); Mr. A. B. Plummer, archi- 
tect, 13, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Warsop. — School; Mr. <A. Greenwood, 
builder, Mansfield. 

Wellingborough.—Institute (5.500/.): Mr. J. 
L. Holland, County Education Offices, Norton. 

Whaley Bridge. — Sunday-school; Vicar, 
Christ Church, Whaley Bridge. 

Whitchurch (Cardiff).—One hundred houses, 
Rhubina Garden Suburb, near Whitchurch. for 
the Housing Reform Commany, Ltd., 3, Park- 
place, Cardiff. 


Whitley Bay.—Enlargement of Pavilion 
Theatre for the proprietors. 

Winchester. — Picture palace opposite 
General Post Office for Messrs. J. & J. 
Simpkins. 


Wolverhampton.—Firemen’s house: Mr. G. 
Green, Engineer, Town Hall. Wolverhampton 

Wressle.—Church, for the Vicar, St. John. of 
Beverley Church. 

Yorks.—Schools, Newton Hill and Altofts: 
Mr. J. Stuart. Covnty Holl, Wakefield. 
_Ystradgynlais.-—Sixty houses: Survevor, 
Urban District Council Offices, Ystradgynlais. 
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INTERCEPTING TRAPS AND 
HOUSE DRAINS. 


Sm Maveatce Frramavrice presided 5 
Tuesday evening over the adjourned ordinary 
sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitar, Inst) 
tute at Buckingham Palace-road to discus 
further the paper read the previous wk by 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois on “ The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Intercepting Traps 
ani Drains.” 

Mr. C. H. Shenton considered the rep: 
so overwhelming against intercepting traps 
that it was a waste of time to ZO on discussing 
the merits of the trap, and they ought rather 
to consider how to apply the teachings of the 
report, because it would certainly have to be 


Tt was 


bas gy 

r. Cooper (Wimbledon) questioned the 
evidence on which the Committee based their 
conclusions as to the non-dangerous character 
of sewer-gas. He also exhibited a plan showing 
how the drains were dealt with in some parts of 
Wimbledon, and remarked that one of the 
largest builders had told him that he had no 
trouble with stoppazes whatever where the 
drains were dealt with in this way. 

Mr. Johnson (Wimbledon) pointed out that 
the blocking of intercepting drains was largely 
due to misuse, and if they were to condemn an 
apparatus on that ground they would also 
have to condemn drains. 

Mr. Walter Jennings said that competent 
authorities had practically agreed that the 
danger lurked in the smaller private drains 
rather than in the larger public sewers, yet, 
while great importance and attention had 
hitherto been paid to the disconnexion of the 
wtivate from the public drain, little or none 

ad been given to the disconnexion of water- 
closets from soil pipes or house drains. He 
submitted that it was the duty of sanitarians to 
make secure the first line of defence, and render 
the house impregnable to any incursion from 
the house drains before considering the public 
sewer, which, although great, was admittedly 
of secondary importance. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. D. 
Porter, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. Mallet, Mr. 
F. OQ, Smith, Mr. A. J. Martin, Mr. Cotterell, 
Mr. Gorinot, and Mr. Frith. 

Mr. Boulnois, in reply, said that after the 
long discussion they appeared no nearer 4 
conclusion than when they started, but the 
discussion had been very useful. He thought 
the intercepting trap would have to go, but, 
if so, the question was what precautions were 
they to take beyond those they had already 
First of all, their sewers must be constructed 
of proper size, with proper self-cleansing 
gradients and with sufficient ventilation. 
The drains must be connected at the proper 
level with the sewer in order to avoid splashing, 
which was a very important thing. They 
would also have to be exceedingly carefully lvid 
to avoid le . The soil pipe must be mest 
carefully constructed and connected with the 
drain, and all sinks, baths, rain-water pipes, and 
waste must be disconnected and trapped 
The water-closet must be doubly sealed. Ther, 
azain, if the intercepting trap was to be done 
away with he thought iron pipes would come 
into almost general use, and personally he 
believed in them thoroughly. It was only & 
question of 25 or 30 per cent. more cost, and 
there was a sense of security about an iron jipe, 
which had less joints and was stronger, which 
would make him happier to live in a house 
fitted with them than in one with stoneware 
pipes. What he hoped, however, was that hey 
would get a better flush, for the present (wo 
gallons allowed was absurd. They ough! 
have a four-gallon flush, or three gallons at the 
least. Suggestions had been made that the 
Institute should further investigate the m:' ‘cr. 
but what more could they do after the reyort 
of the Departmental.Committee 2 They © 2ht 
send a circular to all the authorities, and ‘\°y 
would receive replies from half of them in fa: "T 
of the trap and as many against. He tho tht 
they must accept the conclusion that the ' 4p: 
although not absolutely condemned, was f.'nd 
in places to have caused trouble, and ‘at 
therefore in future there must be a perm! ''v° 
by-law, and the Local Government ord 
would have to withdraw their prescrip’ 
and it must be left to the officials res sible 
for each town to do what they on (ne 
merits of each case. At the same time, nv °° 
could deny that the people of this country »°" 
healthier ‘than they were and that there “4 
far less zymotic disease. 
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NOVEMBER 22, 1912.] 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday last week 
the following matters were dealt with -— 

East Cliff House.—It was decided that the 
Works Committee be authorised to engage 
an architect for the purpose of reporting as 
to the accommodation which could most 
advantageously be provided on the site at the 
rear of East Cliff House. 

North-Western Hosmtal.—It was agreed 
to ask the approval of the Local Government 
Hoard of modified proposals for the provision 
of additional isolation accommodation at this 
hospital. The first proposal was estimated to 
cost 2,2001., but no estimate is given of the 
modified proposals. 


ee 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Tue following matters were dealt with at 
the monthly meeting of the Board held on 
November 11:— 

New Central Offices.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported having had their atten 
tion called to the site and buildings of King’s 
College Hospital, Portugal-street, which, they 
pointed out, would afford ample accommoda- 
tion not only for the existing staff, but for 
future requirements, and it was decided that 
a further report on the matter be presented at 
the next meeting. 

Land at Littleton. —It was decided to pur 
chase 5894 acres of land at Littleton, required 
in connexion with proposed new reservoirs, 
at 100. per acre, exclusive of timber. 

London Building Act.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Works Committee, it was agreed to 
apply to Parliament next session for powers 
exempting the Board from the operation of 
the London Building Acts in respect of all 
buildings, structures, and works other than 
dwelling-houses. 

Cottages.—An estimate of 1,000/. was ap 
proved for the provision of cottages at the 
Fortis Green Pumping-station, and it was 
decided to invite Messrs. J. Chessum & Sons 
to carry out the work at a schedule of prices. 


——__-@-e—__——- 
LEGAL COLUMN. 








Gas Company's Rights to Break up Streets. 

In the case of Schweder rv. Worthing Gas 
Light and Coke Company, which we noted the 
Builder, December 15, 1911, it will be remem 
bered that the plaintiff, who owned land at 
heth sides of a lane which was used as a 
public thoroughfaro under the control of the 
Rural District Council, obtained a mandatory 
injunction against the Gas Company, the de- 
fendants, because they had laid a main 
through a part of the roof of a tunnel which 
he had constructed under the road to connect 
the two portions of his property. Under the 
Gas Works Clauses Act, 1847 (which was in- 
corporated by the private Act of the Company), 
by sect. 6 power is given to the undertakers 
to break up streets, sewers, drains, or tunnels, 
but by sect. 7 they must not lay down or 
ylace any pipe into, through, or against any 
se ag and by sect. 10 they must make 
good and reinstate. In that trial the Court 
found this to be a “ building’’ and not a 
‘‘tunnel”’ within the meaning of the Act, and 
it was further-held that even if the structure 
in question were a ‘‘tunne]’”’ the defendants 
were in default for not properly reinstating 
the erection. Under sect. 7 the undertakers 
cannot lay any pipe on land “not dedicated 
to public use” without the consent of the 
owner. The findings above set out rendered 
it unnecessary for the Court to decide whether 
the land beneath the highway was dedicated to 
public use. The top of the subway was about 
15 in. below the road surface. The mandatory 
injunction was suspended, and the Gas Com- 
pany now prop to lay the pipes only 
3 in, below the surface, supported by pillars 
of concrete, and in a second action the plaintiff 
took this further point that the land beneath 
the surface of the highway was “ not dedi- 
cated to public use.” The Court, however, in 
this case decided against him, on the ground 
that sect. 6 applied to a road dedicated to the 
public, and that the limitation imposed by 
sect. 7 did not apply to the facts of this case 
or override the provisions of sect. 6. It is to 
be observed that the two sections are by no 
means inconsistent, as sect. gives power 
to break un streets, etc., whereas sect. 7 relates 
to private structures and private land un- 
dedicated to the public. 

Trade Union Law. 


The case of Dallimore v. Williams & Jesson, 
which we noted in the Builder, May 3 last; has 
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been carried to the Court of Appeal, and 
raises an interesting point under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906. 

The action was brought by an employer 
against certain officials of a trade union, who, 
it was alleged, had induced his employees 
to break their contracts with him; it was also 
brought for libel and slander. In the result 
the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff as 
against both defendants for 450., on the 
ground of conspiracy and the inducement to 
break the contracts, and for 100/. against one 
of the defendants for libel. The slander was 
ruled by the Judge not to have been made 
out. In the Court of Appeal practically only 
one point had to be considered, which was 
whether on the question of conspiracy, etc., 
the defendants were protected by sect. 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. In answer to one of the 
questions left to the jury by the Judge they 
had found that there was no trade dispute 
in contemplation or existence, but he had 
directed them. that, under the Act, a trade 
dispute must be a dispute between an em- 
ployer and his workmen or between the work- 
inen, and not, as in the present case, between 
a trade union and the employer. The Court 
of Appeal held this to be a misdirection, and 
a new trial was ordered. 

The definition of ‘trade dispute” in the 
Trade Disputes Act, sect. 5, subsect. 3, is “any 
dispute between employers and workmen or 
between workmen and workmen which is con- 
nected with the employment or non-emp!oy- 
ment, or the terms of the employment, or with 
the conditions of labour of any person; and 
the expression ‘workman’ means all persons 
employed in trade or industry, whether or 
not in the employment of the employer with 
whom a trade dispute arises,’”’ In the case of 
Conway v. Wade (the Builder, August 7, 1909) 
the House of Lords, whilst considering the 
question as to whether a jury were justified 
in the circumstances of that case in finding 
that no trade dispute was in contemplation or 
existence, had not to decide the exact 
point raised in this case of the parties 
to a dispute. Under the above defini- 
tion of *“‘trade dispute,” and the parties to 
such a dispute, it may some day be argued 
that where the dispute is between a union and 
employers or workmen the union is not “a 
person employed in trade or industry,” and 
that agency for the members as workmen 
mrust be strictly proved. 

In connexion with the decision of the Court 
of Apneal in the above case two other points 
may be noted. One of the findings of the 
jury was that the acts complained of were 
done out of spite; but the Court held that an 
element of malice would not deprive. the 
defendant of the protection of the Trade Dis 
putes Act if he could show he acted in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute. 
The finding of the jury on the question of 
the libel was left undisturbed, apparently on 
the ground that the interviews granted to the 
Press by the defendant could not be deemed to 
have taken place in furtherance of the trade 
dispute; but the respondents’ Counsel was not 
called upon to argue this part of the case, and 
no detailed judgment was delivered upon it. 
The question whether sect. 4 of the Trade 
Disputes Act applies to libels, so as to pre- 
vent the Courts having jurisdiction, is one of 
extreme importance. If the libel is published 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute the Court of Appeal have held the 
section to apply (see Vacher & Sons r. London 
Society of Cémpositors, the Builder, April 12 
last). Lord Justice Farwell, however, strongly 
dissented, and it is to be hoped that the point 
may one day come before the House of Lords. 

Since the above passage was written, the 
House of Lords have heard the anpeal in 
Vacher’s case, and decided that sect. 4 applies 
to libels, and that under that section the tort 
need not have been committed in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute for the 
protection of the section to apply 

The decisions of the Trade Disnutes Act 
certainly tend to show the difficulties and un- 
certainties involved when special privileges 
are sought to be conferred on a limited class. 


Claims for Abandonment of Undertakings. 


When a statutory undertaking has been 
promoted, and persons have entered into agree- 
ments on the basis of the undertaking being 
carried through, on its abandonment it is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain. whether or not 
a claim can be substantiated against the 
Parliamentary deposit. 

In the recent case re West Yorkshire Tram- 
ways Bill, 1906, the applicant was the lease- 
holder on a long term of years of certain 
property, including a shop and house on a 
corner site. Ho agreed to sell part of this 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute for the 
Tramway Bill. The Bill was passed and the 
above premises were assigned to the tramway 
company. By one of the sections of the Act it 
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was provided, for the protection of the Urban 
District Council, and unless otherwise agreed 
in writing between the Council and the 
tramway company, that before the tram- 
way was opened certain street widening opera- 
tions should be carried out. The applicant 
had another triangular piece of land behind 
the premises he on disnosed of, and had 
the street-widening scheme been carried out 
he would have had a corner building site. 
Whereas, on the abandonment of the scheme 
for the tramway, his site was left blocked by 
the buildings he had disiosed of. The Court 
disallowed his claim against the deposit on 
the ground that any diminution‘ f value was 
due not to the abandonment of the tramway 
scheme, but of the collateral street-widening 
scheme. The law on this subject was very 
clearly laid down by the Court of Appeal in 
the case, Southnort and Lytham Tramroad 
Act re Hesketh, which will be found noted 
the Builder, January 20, 1911. The test to be 
pense is, does the breach of covenant com- 
plained of necessarily follow from the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking? Or is the case such 
that, although the undertaking is abandoned, 
the covenant could still be performed? In the 
case under discussion it was held that the 
tramway scheme and the _ street-widening 
scheme were not so connected as the abandon 
ment of the tramways did not necessarily cause 
the street widening to be also abandoned. 


—-__-+} oe 
LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s Benxcu Divisiona, Court. 

(On Friday, last week, before Mr. Justice 
CHANNELL and Mr. Justice Avory.) 
Metropolitan Water Beard v. Johnsen & Co. 
Defendants’ Appeal. 

A point of the utmost importance to 
builders, involving the legality of a duplicate 
charge for water used in building operations, 
was discussed in this appeal by the defendants 
(who are builders), from a decision of Judge 

Woodfall, in the Westminster County Court 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Mickle- 
thwait were for the builders; Mr. Clavell 
Salter, K.C., and Mr. Goodland representing 
the Water Board. 

Mr. Danckwerts said the money involved 
in the case was only 14s, to 15s., but the matter 
in dispute was constantly cropping up, and 
it was regarded as of the utmost importance 
that it should be decided by the High Court 
The War Office, who were interested in the 
case, considered it one of very great im 
portance. Messrs. Johnson & Co. were really 
nominal parties—the real party being the 
Secretary of State for War. Messrs. Johnson 
& Co, had a triennial contract with the War 
Office in connexion with the barracks at 
Hounsiow. It was entered into between the 
War Office and the builders, whereby the con- 
tractors agreed, for three years, to do any job 
required at the barracks, according to a 
schedule of prices and on certain terms. 
Among the things the War Office agreed to 
supply to the builders was any water which 
might be necessary to carry out the job, 
whether it was building or repairs that was 
being done. They agreed to supply this water 
free. In this particular case the job that 
came along was a sitting-room and bedroom 
for the nursing staff at the barracks, and thx 
contractor started on the work. The War 
Office had a supply of water by meter from 
the Water Board for domestic and non- 
domestic purposes, and, in accordance with 
their contract, they supplied the builders with 
water which they had received by meter and 
paid for. 

Mr. Justice Channell: Does this case de- 
pend on special rights of the Crown, or is it 
similar to the case of any ordinary person, 
taking water from the Metropolitan Water 
Board, who may allow a builder to use it 
when he wants to add another story to his 
premises ? : 

Mr. Danckwerts said it was the same in 
either case, and what was complained of was 
that the Metropolitan Water Board fook up 
this position; they said, in effect, “We are 
very superior people—we have a special 
privilege of page Bg 250 a builder taking 
water for any job does, upon particular 
terms, We don’t care whether we have been 
paid by the War Office or not; we insist upon 
second payment by the builder, on special 
terms.” 

In order to make that clear (proceeded Mr. 
Danckwerts) the Water Board wrote this:— 

“T am informed by the District En- 
gineer that you are using the Board’s 
water for building purposes at the above- 
named site, and I shall be obliged if 
you will fill in and return the enclosed 
form of application for a building suppiv 
in order that an account may be prepared 
and sent to you for payment.” 
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\ similar letter was sent the next day to 
the Office: Commanding at Hounslow 
Barracks, and he was called upon to compel 
the builders also to pay. The latter part of 
the communication was couched in these 
terms 

{ am acquainting you with the fact 
hat, as the Water Board will not be 
prepared to make any allowance from 
vour meter supply,” and so on, 

In other words, said Counsel, *‘We don't 
care whether you pay or not; the builder 
Later, the request was repeated 
with more solemnity, and so forth, by the 
Water Board's solicitor, and the County Court 
iction was the ultimate sequel. 

Counsel added that, in sects. 16 and 17 of 

eo Water Board Charges Act, 1907, there was 
: provision inserted specially to meet this 
difficulty of the buthder. It said that the 
muiider who required a supply of water should 
led a supply by meter as though 
® were an occuprer of the premises. He 
Mr. Danckwerts) contended that the builders 

this case were justified in refusing to pay 
water which the War Office was already 
i | contracted to supply to 


must pay 


_ enrtied to 


paving for and | 
» builders free 
Mr. Clavell Salter. replying for the Metro 
litan Water Board, said there was a pro 

vision in the Act, which they freely availed 

mselves of, enabling the Water Board to 

! a contract made ed hoc, which 

vas sO in this case. This water was supplied 

meter under contract with the War Office, 

were to pay in practically the same way 

s an ordinary consumer. No particular con 

imer was dealt with specially; they were all 


water by 


assed together a domesti¢ "’ or ‘ non- 
estic,”” ‘““be meter” or “ without meter.”’ 
lhe builder was an important consumer, but 
profitable one compared with other 





: rs. He did not, in connexion with 
his jobs, take a permanent supply, which went 
n from year to year with a minimum of 
office expense and a maximum of profit. His 
ipply gave the maximum of trouble in the 
fice for the minimum of profit, and the 
Legislature had thought fit to deal especiails 
] with the Water Board under 

ami, he suggested. it was for the 


he had giver The Water Board could 





ot compel the builder to take their supply 
If he took and used and consumed water, of 
the Water Board had a monopoly to 


i the metropolis, he must pay for it. 
| e® were two pornts 


Thy was the very 


involved in this case. 
important point which 
part Fy were very desirous of having 
ed, viz.. whether this might lawfully 
ther a meter consumer could law 
is meter supply to be used by a 
r upon his premises. That was the main 

Then there was the minor point of 
er the absence of request by a builder 
where the builder had refused to send 

a req a suppiy—enabled him to 
scape all liability to the Water Board for 


Mr. Justice Avory Your first 
} against vou by this statute 

: : alte I don't think so 
Mr. Justice Channell: If vour first point 
: if 


point ts 


s good, the second does not apply. the 
linary occupier cannot supply the builder, 
hen ‘he builder will have to ‘* require it.”’ 


id aiter said he would argue the 
st point. which was the main one in the 


What I contend,” he said, “in regard 
sects, 16 and 17 of the Act is this—-That 
st Parliament has said about builders ; 

' 48 soon as vou get a bui'der. within the 
f supp who ‘requires '—which, I sub 
+ ¥ ‘ rie Vicat™ Qi > ta a’ J 
Mr. Justice Avory: You say it does not 
Mr makes a requisition ”’’ 
\ (‘la Sate sa 5 that and thea 
t@ SAYS Whenever you find a builder 

t limit of supply who needs to have 
ippiv on | uiding job, then he ix to 

lt w t manner preseribed i 

ect. 16, which gives rights and liabilities of 
he consumer in this wWuy it Says, with 


ference to the duty of the Board to supply 
water: * The Board shall, at the request of 
inv owner or occupier of any premises. who 
requires, for use on such premisés, supply 
Waiter nv meaauré 4 

After further argument Mr. Justice Channel! 
aid, in view of the general importance of tho 
question raised in the case, the Court would 
take time to consider its decision 

Judgment was acc ordingly reserved. 


4 Kixe’s Bexca Divisronat. Corr. 
Thursday and Friday, fast week, before Mr. 
Justice Caaxnett, and Mr. Justice AVory.)} 
Coatostone Decoration Company v. Chessum & 


Sons : Defendants’ Appeal. 
Ix this case Messrs. 


Chessum & Sons. 
builders of Finsbury, 


successfully appealed 


THE BUILDER. 


from a decision of Judge Rentoul in the City 
of Lendon Court. 

Mr, J. A. Scott appeared for the appellanis, 
and Mr. J. B. Eames for the respondents. 

Mr. Scott said Messrs. Chessum & Sons were 
well-known builders. The claim in the case 
arose in respect of work done by the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company to the boardroom 
of a cinematograph theatre in Oxford-street, 
W., belonging to the Cinematograph Theatre 
Company, Le. Messrs. Chessum & Sons were 
the general building contractors of the theatre, 
and the Coatostone Decoration Company sub- 
contractors. The amount in dispute was smal! 

only 20/7. in fact—but the case involved an 
important question as to whether a sub- 
contractor was to be paid on an architect's 
certifioate. The County Court Judge found in 
favour of the plaintiff company on the grounds 
(1) that, after the work in question was done, 
Messrs, Chessum & Sons accepted a certificate 
from the architect (Mr. Ward) to a certain 
amount, on the assumption that they would 
pay the subcontractors; and (2) that the Coato-. 
stone Decoration Company were, in fact, sub- 
contractors, Counsel said he would submit 
that the work in question, which related to a 
mantelpiece, was entirely outside the contract, 
because the architect said it was within the 
prime cost items, as there was a provision 
in the contract for 100/., for hearths and 
stoves, and he read that as including the 
Ina ote: prece. 

Mr. Eames replied with arguments in sup- 
port of Judge Rentoul’s finding, and the 
hearing was adjourned. 

soe judgment of the Court was delivered on 
Friday 

The action (said Mr. Justice Channell) was 
brought in the City of London Court by a 
firm who made mantelpieces to recover the 
price of a mante!niece which they supplied on 
the order of the architect and which was put 
into a building which Messrs, Chessum were 
erecting under a contract with the cinemato- 
graph company. The plaintiffs said they had 
a contract in the nature of a subcontract 
with the defendants, and that question tarned 
almost necessarily on the terms of the main 
contract, and the facts in a particular case. 
Consequently decisions in similar cases were 
not really of much value. At the time this 
case was coming before the County Court 
there was a case before the High Court, in 
which Messrs. Chessum & Sons wero the de 
fendants, and Mr. Justico Hamilton, as he 
then was, gave a decision which the Court 
of Appeal, by a majority in three Lords 
Justices, reversed. The one dissenting Lord 
Justice agreed with the decision given by the 
then Mr. Justice Hamilton. So there was a 
very fair division of opinion in the matter 
{continued Mr. Justice Channell), but the 
decision stood in favour of the plaintiffs in the 
other case (Messrs. Ramsden & Carr). So far 
as he could understand the facts in this case, 
they were no more favourable to the Coato- 
stone Decoration Company than they were to 
Messrs. Ramsden & Carr. Mr. Scott had 
called attention to some points of difference— 
not very considerably different—but the case 
that had come before the Court of Appeal 
seemed to be an authority upon which, 
possibly, they ought to decide the case now 
before the Divisional Court. But he thought 
one shou!d give his reasons. Although there 
might be—and, personally, he thought there 
was—evidence se contract between these 
parties that the defendants should pay the 
plaintiffs if and when they were paid by the 
company or its liquidators, there was no 
evidence of any contract on other terms than 
those. That was the conclusion to which he 
(Mr. Justice Channell) had come. It depended 
partly on the clause about subcontractors in 
the main contract, and he thought there was 
no doubt that a clause might be framed which 
would, in itself, give the architect authority 
to create privity of contract between the con- 
tractor and the so-called subcontractor. But 
one must look at this clause, and it was inter 
preted by Mr. Justice Hamilton {now Lord 
Justice Hamilton), who clearly did not think 
it could be considered that the act of the 
architect in giving the order then and there 
created privity of contract between the builders 
and the persons supplying the articles. 
Either before or after the order of the archi- 
tect there must be a “ coming-together’”’ of 
the subcontractor and the contractor to create 
this privity of, contract. That seemed to have 
been decided both by Mr. Justice Hamilton 
and by the Court of Appeal. 

“T would only add.” continued Mr. Justice 
Channell, “that, if there is any authority to 
the architect to create privity of contract, it 
must be upon terms and conditions consistent 
with those in this contract. I read the words 
‘consistent with this contract’ to mean ‘ corre- 
spopeing with ~~ contract.” * Consistent,’ 
perhaps, ig not the most appropriate word 
that could be used. I think you poadie carry 
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out the intention of the parties uni. 


the méaning on the word ‘consistent’ thes 
applies to ‘ corre ding.’ ”’ ; $3 

His Lordship added that he saw nothing «, 
this onse but a contract for the buildast 4 
pay when they were paid. There ha! hoon » 
suggestion that the builders had been pai] this 
particular gam, or money that should jy 
allocated to it, but he did not think that yo. 
before the Court. In the Court of Appeal | 


did not think the Judges found anything abou 
payment, and, as he ana Mr. Justice Avors 
understood tho facts, there was no claim tee 
money “had and received.” Personally. j, 
view was that, if the builders had been paid 
they would have to pay the plaintiffs, but the: 
was not a judicial decision, because the point 
was not before the Court. He could seo 
nothing in the evidence to bring these parties 
together and to make Messrs. Chessum & Son. 
liable to pay unless they had been paid. He 
thought the case was probably covered by the 
authority of the Court of Appeal, and that theo 
Judge at the City of London Court probah 
thought his decision was governed by the 
decision of Mr. Justice Hamilton. As far as 
he could see, there was no evidence here of 
any liability on the part of Messrs. Chessum 
& Sons to pay unless they had been paid 
Consequently the appeal must be allowed. 

Mr. Justice Avory, agreeing, said the 
plaintiff company could only recover on one 
of three grounds:—-(1) That the defendants 
had received the money in question, atid the 
plaintifis were therefore entitled to recove 
it as money “had and received” for their 
use; (2) on the ground that the architect was 
the agent of the builders to make this contract 
and give the order for the mantelpiece; or (3) 
on the ground that there was an implied co: 
tract by the defendants to pay. On the first 
point he thought the County Court Judge was 
right in refusing to decide the case on that 
ground, and on the second and third points 
he agreed with everything thaf had fallen 
from Mr. Justice Channel]. It appeired to 
him, from looking at the report of the case 
of Measrs. Ramsden & Carr rv. the same de 
fendants, in the Court of Appeal, that both o! 
these pointa were decided by the Court of 
Appeal in favour of the present defendant 
Therefore he agreed that the appeal shou! 
he allowed and judgment entered for the 
defendants, with costs. 

On the application of Mr. Eames (for th 
plaintiffs), eave to appeal further wa 
granted, 
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Kixe's Bencn Division 


(Before the Lorp Curer Jratice and a Specia 
Jury.) 


A 40,000/, Theatre Site: 
Wallrock & Co. v. Hoffman. 


His Lorpsaw on Thursday, November 1. 
heard an ection brought by Messrs. Samue: 
Wallrock & Co., auctioneers and estate agents, 
of Maddox-strect, Regent-street, against M: 
Paul Hoffman, architect, of Capel House, New 
Rond-street. The plaintifis claimed damage 
for alleged false representation and breach « 
warranty, which was denied by the defendant 
who pleaded that any representations he mace 
were true at the time he made them. 

Mr. Shearman, K.C., who appeared for th 
plaintiffs, said Mr. Samuel Wal rock was Ver) 
familiar with an island site in St. Martin» 
lane, W.C.. which was thought to be suitable 
for a theatre, He got into communication 
with Mr. sommes, who cc ho that the 
Irving Theatre Syndicate would purchase '" 
if is eoald be obtained for 40,000/ ibe 
plaintiff asked Mr. Hoffman to negotiate Wi 
the owners of the property on the site ane 
obtain their contracts of sale, — 
to the plaintiffs to the effect that pres 
his departare for Australia Mr. H. 
had seen the site and liked it, and ths 
the purchase was arranged to be necotiets: 
the 40,0002. could be paid ever. Mr. Weore 
at once set to work and obtained re 
contracts of sale, yng the exception ot 
but the parchase, for some reason ©" 
fell through and plaintiffs had lost u 
omnnaee 1 Wallrock gave évidence | 

Mr. Samue allroc agence ©. 
said he understood that the London Buc 
Construction Company were intereste’ " 
matter, He had considerable difficul'y , ® 
getting the contracts of sale, and when ‘one 
were obtained they were sent to the 
for the Irving Syndicate. He was Po. 
given to understand that the Te tr ehold 
would go through for 40,000/, if the tr" 
could be obtained for that price, 

For the defence, Mr. Hume Wilham*. 
said there was no case against defendan i 

The Lord Chief Justios said there w'* 0 
evidence of warranty to go to the jury. 
there was a chatge of misrepresentatc’ 
case bad better not be withdrawn. 
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Mr. Hume Williams ch imacterized the charge 
of fraud as groundless, for, he said, the state. 
ments made by the defendant were true when 
he made them. He was given to understand 
that the Syndicate would purchase the site for 
40,0001., but for some reason, which had not 
heen diselosed, the negotiations were not 
successful. That was not the defendant's 
fuult; in fact, he lost money on the failure 
of the Syndicate to purchase as well as tho 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his evidence, said he knew 
that 15,0002, was in the hands of the Syndicate. 
ind it was thought the other could be raised 
on mortgage from a probable builder of the 
theatre or a bank. 

But, asked Counsel, you seriously do not 
suggest that a firm of builders would finance 
« scheme before they were sure the pro 
moters had the money to build the theatre’ 
tut we had verbal options for the purchase of 
the site at the time. Witness added that a 
firm of builders had been negotiated) with and 
,ere prepared to go on with the matter. 

Sir William Junn, surveyor, said he 
had great experience in valuing pro 
perty, particulariy in the central parts of 
London. t 


Mr. Hoffman came to him and asked 
him if he thought the site was worth 40,000/.. 
ind he replied in the affirmative, adding that 
t was a very valuable frechold. He was of 
the opinion that if the Syndicate had 15,000/., 
the remainder of the money could be obtained 
on mortgage, 

Mr. Shearman: Did you say that anybody 
would lend a large sum of money for thé 
purchase without a building being put on it? 
Yes, and I certainly think they would. I did 
not value the site as a theatre site, but 
regarded it as a valuable freehold. 

Mr. E. G. Hemmerde. K.C., M.P., the 
Chairman of the Syndicate, said he saw no 
difieulty in raising the money required, and 
handed to the Judge and Counsel the name of 
a firm of builders who were prepared to 
advance the money. There were many reasons 
why the purchase did not take place, but one 
vas not the lack of money. 

The jury negatived the allegation of fraud, 
amd the Lord Chief Justice held that there 
was ho contract on which the plaintiffs could 
sue 

Judgment was consequently 
lefendant with costs. 


<> 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


appr ved for 


entered for 





Barnes.—Plans have been 
making-up Gilpin-avenue. The Surveyor has 
heen directed to prepare plans, etc., for 
making-up Cowley-road. Sanction has been 
received tem the Local Government Board to 
the borrowing of $20/. for paving various 
streets in the district, Plans have been passed 
for Mr. G. W. F. Bates, for four houses in 
Lower Richmond-road, and fog Messrs. 
Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co., for additions 
and alterations to ‘' The Two Brewers,’ High 
street, Mortlake. 

Greenwich.—Plans have been sassed = for 
Messrs, Godfrey, Giles, & Co. for cae houses 
in Woodville-road, also for Mr. Alfred 
Roberts for additions to Messrs. Harvey’s 
premises in Woolwich-road. 

Hackney.—A portion of the footway on the 
eastern side of Clapton-road is to be flagged. 
The following plans have been passed :— 
Messrs, R. Coles & Sons, conversion of build- 
ng, adjoining Mallard-street, Hackney Wick. 
nto warehouse; Mr, D. 8. Barclay, forty. 
houses, Leadale-road, and twelve houses, Ling- 
wood-road, Clapton Common; Mr. J. Hamil- 
ton, alterations at factory, Abbott-street, 
Kingsland; Messrs. J. Hamilton & Son, saw- 
mill, boiler-house, timber store, offices, two 
houses, etc., Lee Navigation Cut: Mr. E. 
Jones, factory, 67, Dalston-lane; Mr. P. G. 
\shton, factory and workshop at London India 
Rubber Works, Felstead-strect, Hackney 
Wick; Messrs, J. Garey & Son, alterations 
and additions at premises of Victoria Pro- 
vision Company, Chelmer-road, Homerton. 

Hampton.—The Middlesex County Council 
ire to be informed by the District Council 
that they are not satisfied with the method 
omployed in carrying out the recent works of 
epair on the main road; and they are to 
‘gain request the County Council to lay wood- 
paving in that portion between Garrick Villa 
ind the Grammar School. : ; 

Hemel Hempstead.—Application is to be 
made to the Local Government Board for 
anction to the borrowing of 6002, for carrying 
ut improyement works in High-street, The 
Highways Committee have been instructed to 
eport as to the cost of making-un Cowner and 
Pullar roads. It has been decided to purchase 
4 portion of the Wood Farm Estate for the 
erection thereon of about fifty-eight cottages. 

Holborn.—The tender of the French Asphalte 
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Paving Company, Ltd.. has b en accepted for 
paving the carriageway of Fox-court at 3s. 
per yard super for 6 in, contrete foundation, 
and 9s. 3d. per yard super. for 2-in. com- 
pressed rock asphalt 

Islington.—Electricity mains are to be ex: 
tended at an estimated cost of 150/. 

Kensington.Estimates of 1,432/., 1.482/.. 
546/.. and 4947. have been approved for 
making up, as new streets, the extension of 
Kelfield-gardens, Wallingford-avenue, Kings- 
bridge-road, and Balliol road, reusable. 
The London County Council are to be informed 
that, subject to certain stipulations, the Council 
have no objection to a proposal by Mr. H. W. 
Carrey, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C.. to 
form a new street from Barlby-road to Del 
garno-gardens. Repairs are to be carried out 
to several footwavs in the borough at an 
estimated cost of 310/. = 

Marylehone.—The paving at the Council’s 
Wharf is to be reinstated, a portion with 
redressed granite setts and another portion 
with cement concrete foundation, and tloated, 
at an estimated cost of 150/. An application 
from Messrs, Selfridge & Co., Oxford-street 
W., to widen and deepen the existing tunnel 
beneath the carriageway of Somerset street, 
has been granted > 

Shoreditch—The Law Committee of the 
Borough Council report having considered a 
letter from the Local Government Board. en 
closing a copy of a letter received by the 
Board irom the London County Council with 
reference to the latter’s application for the 
Board’s decision under the schedule of the 
Working Classes Act, 1903, that a housing 
scheme is not necessary in respect of certain 
working-class dwellings which the (County 
Council are authorised to acquire in Mintern 
and Nicholas streets, under, and in connexion 
with, the Education Acts. The County 
Council’s application, the Committee states, 
was originally before the Council in Septem 
ber last, when it was decided to oppose the 
application, as a rehousing scheme was 
necessary. The London County Council, in 
their letter to the Local Government Board, 
in reply to the Borough Council’s opposition, 
stated that they had made special inquiries as 
to the amount of vacant working-class accom 
modation of a somewhat similar character 
within reasonable distance to the houses in 
Mintern-street, and they forwardid to tthe 
Board particulars of such’ accommodation 
Aiter considering these particulars, the Com 
mittee are of opinion that, whilst the first 
portion of the London County Council’s 
schedule (referring to properties in Hoxton) 
tends to weaken the London County Council's 
case, inasmuch as only a small percentage of 
these properties are of the class occupied by 
one or two families, and which class the 
Councils are anxious to retain in the borough, 
the second suggestion, that accommodation can 
be found in the neighbouring boroughs for 
the persons to be displaced, renders the posi- 
tion of the County Council in the matter 
almost antenable, inasmuch as by such sug- 
gestion they propose to drive out of the 
borough families for whose children the 
schools are to be enlarged. These expressions 
of opinion are to be conveyed to the Local 
Government Board in support of the Council’s 
previous opposition, 

Stoke Newington.—Electricity mains are to 
be extended at an estimated cost of 219/. 

Tottenham.—The District Council have 
gassed plans for Mr, 8S. E. Child for eight 
aie Elm Park-avenue, ahd for the North 
Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company, 
Ltd., for a substation in Cornwall-road. 

Waltham Cross.—The tender of the Improved 
Wood Paving Company, Ltd., 46, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., has been accepted, at 
4697. 18s. 5d., for carrying out 725 yds. super. 
of wood-block paving (soft wood) in Church- 
street, Waltham Abbey. 

Wandsworth.—A letter has heen received 
from the London County Council, stating that 
the Council have decided to carry out the 
widening of a portion of Upner Tooting-road, 
Balham, at an estimated cost of 630/. The 
tender of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd, 
has been accepted at 759/. for paving a portion 
of Southcroft-road, Streatham. The footpaths 
aré to be kerhed with Cornish gramite, and 
paved with Aberdeen adamant. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:~—Mr. J. J. 
Naylor, laundry, Oaklawn, Atkins-road, Clap- 
ham South; Messrs. Dowsett & Jenkins, addi- 
tions to St. Andrew's Church Hall, Guilders- 
field-road, Streatham; Mr. J. Parsons, erec- 
tion of premises, 177, High-street, Wands. 
wort.: Mr. J. Copp, twenty-four houses, 
Cricklade-avenue, Streatham; Mr. W. Sim- 
monds, three houses with shops, Mitcham-road, 
Tooting. 

Wanstead.—The following tenders have been 
received for making-up roads mentioned :— 
Mr. T. Adams, Wood Green, N. (a) Wood- 
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lands.avenue, 1,294. 10s. 4d.; (4) Sultan-road, 
1814. 10%. 8d; (r) Mornington-terrace, 
1461. 3s. 6d. Mr. G. J. Anderson, Poplar, E. 
(a) 11,1961. 16s. 2d.; (b) 149%. 13s. dd.; {e) 
129/. 10s. Mr. F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 
{a) 1,9932 9s. 3d.; (4) BBB. lis. 9d.: (c) 2242 5s. 
Messrs. W. & C. French, Buckhurst Hill 
(a) 1,1871. 14s. 4d.; (6) 1472. 19s. 3d.; (c) 
1301. 198. Mr. D. T. Jackson, Barking («) 
1,251/. 38. 2d.; (6) 190%. 4s, 3d.; (c) 140¢. 3s 
Mr. J. Jackson, Plaistow (a) 1,278/. 15s. 2d 
(6) 2037. 149. Sd.; {¢) 1702. 68. 10d. 

Westminster.—Repairs are to be carried out 
to the carriageways and footways of four roads 
at an approximate cost of 256/. In reply to 
a letter from the Engineer of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, 
requesting that the road surface to be con 
structed in connexion with the reconstruction 
of Ebury Bridge, may be kept as shallow as 
possible, and suggesting that some denth could 
be saved if the Council were disposed to 
dispense with the use of wood-blocks and sub 
stitute either asphalt or roadament, the Works 
Committee have decided to state that they 
are unable to agree to any other carriageway 
pavement than wood-blocks 5 in. in depth, 
upon 4-in. concrete, laid upon a substantial 
and satisfactory subfoundation. The tende: 
of the Improved Wood Pavement Company, 
Ltd., has been accepted, at 301/. 14s. 2d., for 
paving the roadway between Poland-street 
and Noel-street, with combined strip paving 
The Public Health Committee recommend the 
Council to establish, at an early date, a tuber 
culosis dispensary. 

Woolwich.—Repair works are to be carried 
out to footpaths and passages in various parts 
of the Borough at a cost of 158/. Sanction 
has been received from the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 1.050/. and 350/ 
for the provision of an underground con- 
venience in Beresford-square and a_ con 
venience at the Royal Victoria Gardens, North 
Woolwich, respectively, The Works Com- 
mittee report having been approached by the 
Improved Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C., in regard to the 
laying of a small area of their wood-block 
paving in a portion of Footscray-road adjoin- 
ing the Sidcup boundary, where it could be 
compared with the experimental lengths of 
various forms of paving which have been laid 
under the jurisdiction of the Road Board 
in that road just within the Sidcup district, 
and offering to provide and lay free of charge 
an area not exceeding 500 super. yds. of 
creosoted wood-block paving (3 in. by 7 in. by 
4 in.) on a concrete foundation, to be pro 
vided by the Council, and to lay a further 
area of 500 super. yds. for the payment of 
6s. per super. yard. The Borough Enginec: 
has also n in communication with the 
Praed Road Construction Syndicate, Ltd, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., who also 
desira to lay a length of their paving in this 
road, with the result that the company offered 
to lay a minimum area of 1,000 sq. yds. com 
siete of their patent asphalt macadam in two 
ane 2) in. and 2? in. thick, respectively, 
when properly consolidated, providing all 
saaneite’ and doing all work in connexion 
therewith, for the price of 5s. per yard super.. 
which inciudes a free maintenance for a period 
of five years, this price to hold good for 
6.000 yds. or more if hereafter required. After 
carefully considering the matter the Council 
have decided to accent the above offers. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. A. L. Edwards, 19, 
Raglan-road, Plumstead, for seven houses in 
(tleanthus-road, Plumstead, as have also plans 
for Mr. A. H. Jennings, 7, Woolwich-road, 
Belvedere, for eleven houses in Cantwell-road, 
Plumstead. 
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Mr. R. Nerman Shaw. 
We greatly regret to announce the death 


en Sunday, 17th inst., at his residence, 
No. 6, Ellerdale-road, Hampstead, N.W., 
of Mr. Richard Norman Shaw. R.A. Mr 


Norman Shaw was born in Edinburgh on 
May 7, 1831, and was educated in that city 
In the Royal Academy Schools he won the 
Yold Medal for Architecture, with a travelling 
scholarship—in testimony whereof he dedicated 
to the Royal Academy in 1858 his ‘“ Architec- 
tural Sketches from the Continent,” contain- 
ing oné hundred plates; in 1892 he contributed 
to “ Architecturé—-A Profession or an Art? 
He was an assistant of G. E. Street, R.A.; in 
December, 1877, he was elected a Royal 
Academician, and retired in December, 1909. 
to give room to a younger asptrant, being of 
opinion that membership should be regarded 
rather as a recognition of talent in the earlier 
stage of an artist’s carcer. gb 

In October, 1898, he served as British repre- 
sentative upon the jury who met at Antwerp 
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to consider plans for the University of 
California, to cost not more than 20 million 
dollars, endowed by Mrs, Phabe Hearst. In 
1900 the Royal Institute of British Architects 
nominated him, with Professor Blomfield, Mr. 


Colleutt, and Sir Ernest George, to submit 
designs for elevations of the Strand and 
crescent fronts of the London County Council's 


new streets—Holborn to the Strand improve- 
ments. he was unable to accept the invitation, 
saving that he ‘“‘no longer practised as an 
architect, having given up active work three 


years ago. 
Mr. Shaw as Adviser and Assessor. 


le was adviser or assessor in many 
other important projects and competi- 
tions, comprising the rebuilding of Regent's 
Quadrant (1906, see infra) and of Colchester 
‘own Hal! (1897); the elevations submitted to 
the London County Council by several selected 
architects for Kingsway, Strand, and Aldwych 
1900-2, generously placing his services at thei: 
disposal, and he acted in a like honorary 
capacity for the Strand buildings of the 
Government of Victoria, furnishing the ap 
proved sketch designs *; London County Hall. 
jointly with Mr. W. E. Riley and Sir Aston 
Webb (1906-7); Liverpool Cathedral, with 
G. F. Bodley (1902); Royal Insurance Offices, 
Liverpool, and as consulting architect (1398 
1903); Bell Tower, St. Michael's, Coventry, 
with Ewan Christian and A. Waterhouse 
1891) helsea Baths (1902); Acton Municipal 
Buildings (1908); Bradford Town Hall, and as 


consulting architect (1903-9); South African 
War Memorial hall, library, and museum, 
Eton College (1904); Phillips Memoria! 


Hospital and two Board schools, Bromley; and 
the Passmore-Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
place, W.C., as honorary assessor. In 1898 he 
and Mr. E. L. Lutyens were jointly appointed 
by the Board for promoting the Westminster, 
Smith square, Abingdon-street, and Millbank 


rebuilding scheme 
Some Cirie and Domestic Works 
Mur iassue of January 1, 1910—being our 
special New Yoar’s number—contained illus 


trations, for the most part from Mr: Norman 
Shaw's own drawings, of Pierrepont, Surrey 
i875), four-page plate; New Zealand-cham 
bers, Leadenhall-street (1873): two hotses in 
(adogan-square, S.W. (1879): New Scotland 
yard (1890), from a drawing made for the 
ure hitect by Mr. G. C 


Horsley, formerly his 
articied pupil; No 


7 170, Queen’s-gate, S.W., 
especially photographed for the Builder; 
** Leys Wood,’’ Groombridge (1868), two views . 


‘‘ Adcote” and ‘* Dawpool,” Birkenhead, for 
the late T. H. Ismay, with plans, elevations, 
and details, and the double screen and a fire 


at Dawpool. Of his designs we have 
ilustrated also the two elevations of the Picca 
lilly Hotel, and his plans for a remodelling 
ef the site and frontage lines of Regent's 
Quadrant and Piccadilly-circus, with a four 
page drawing of the new Quadrant (May 5 
and June 9, 1906; June 20, 1908; and April 19. 
912, detail elevation); New Zealand-chambers, 
Leadenhall-street (August 2, 1873); house, 
Chelsea-embankment, for Mrs. Erskine Wemyss 
December 27, 1879); Alliance and Imperia! 
Assurance offices, corner of St. James’s-street, 
east, and Pall Mall (November 14, 1885); 
Ne 170, Queen’s-gate, S.W., built for Mr. 
F. A. White, 1838-9 (June 26, 1897, and March 
25, 1903); No. 185, Queen’s-gate (December 4, 
697); new offices, Liverpool, for the late Mr. 
'. H. Ismay, and for occupation by Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie, & Co., and the White Star Com- 
pany, jointly with Mr. J. Francis Doyle 
May 8, 1897); Bryanston, Dorset, for Lord 
Portman (August 5, 1899, and August 2, 1902, 
sa.oon and staircase, and view of exterior 
1 this issue); the extension buildings, 
New Scotland-yard, at a cost of upwards of 
0,000/. (July 20. 1907); his scheme for the 
King Edward ‘VII. memorial in front of St. 
Greorge’s Hall, Liverpool, as modelled 
(February 5, 1911); the Alliance Assurance 
Company's branch premises, St. James’s-street. 
west side, and Cleveland-row, with Mr. Ernest 
Newton (May 19, 1906); St. Michael's Church, 
Bournemouth, 1873 (September 2, 1899), the 
tower is by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott; Vauxhall 
Bridge, modification of the design (May 23, 


1903); and oak writing-table and bookcase 
(April 20, 1861). He was the architect of his 
own house in Ellerdale-road, Hampstead 


(1876); Chesters, near Hexham, for the late 
N. G. Clayton ; Lowther Lodge (1874) for the late 
Hon. W. Lowther, and Albert Hall-mansions, 
Kensington-gore ; Cragside for Lord Arm- 
strong; No. 11. Chelsea-embankment; Old 
Swan House and the Clock House, Chelsea; 
Tower House, the Priory, with many other 
houses, in the Queen Anne style, Bedford 


* He eupplied, 400, @ sketch f t stg 
design of the Gaiety Theatre —. he adopted 


(now Marconi House) and > 
Ernest Runtz & Ford. Short’s, by Messrs. 
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Park, Chiswick; the Three Gables, for the late 


F. Holl, R.A., and Kelston (since Severn 
House), for the late Edwin Long, R.A., in 
Fitzjohns-avenue, with other houses in Hamp- 
mie No. 8, Melbury-road, Kensington; West 
House, and a studio-residence, Campden Hill; 
screen between two of the three saloons, No. 
49, Prince’s-gate, for the late F. R. Leyland, 
after that of the rood-loft in Bar-le-Duc 
Cathedral; New Scotland-yard (1890-2); 
Walton-street, 8.W., and Kentish Town police 
stations (1894); St. age ee Clerkenwell, 
interior remodelled for the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; Martin's Bank, rear premises 
in Change-alley (1874); Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers’ offices, Lloyd’s-avenue, 
E.C.;- reconstruction of the Archbishop's 
Palace, Addington, at a cost of 70,0002.; Bishop 
of Rochester's town-house, Kennington Park 
(1895); row of houses, Turnham Green (1878) ; 
houses in West Wickham, Banstead, and near 
Windsor Forest: Merrist Wood, Surrey; Hope- 
dene, Dorking: Greme’s Dyke, Harrow Weald, 
for F. Goodall, R.A. 


Some Ecclesiastical Works. 


The churches of St. Mark, Old Kont- 
read; St. Michael and All Angels, Bed- 
ford Park; All Saints, Leek; All 
Saints, Swanscombe; St. Paul, Thornton 


Heath, Croydon (1872, Gothic); St. Margaret, 
Ilkley, Yorks, for 1,000 sittings (¢. 1878); St 
John. Leeds, restoration and remodelling of 
interior, about forty-five years ago; Congre 
gational churches and church buildings at 
Hindhead, Beacon Hill, and Hammer, in the 
X1IVth century domestic manner; Trinity 
College, Cambridge, mission-house, St. 
George's, Camberwell; St. Agnes’ Vicarage, 
Liverpool; and the carved stone pulpit, Boldre, 
Hants (1879). 


Va rious A rch itectu ral Works. 


Mr. Shaw was the architect of seven 
houses in Gladstone and Sydenham _ roads, 
Croydon ; additions to Didlington Hall, Nor- 
folk, and the Manor House, Wonersh, for Mrs. 
Ellinor Arbuthnot; Broadlands. Ascot (Early 
English); St. John’s., Ilkley (1878, Gothic); 
Haggerstone Castle, alterations and improve 
ments, and organ-case in the church; a large 
Tudor house, Flete, Ivy Bridge, South Devon. 
for Mr. B. Mildmay; much work at Nesfield 
and at Overbury, including additions to the 
Court, for the late R. B. Martin, and the 
village hall; Chigwell Hall, Essex; No. 22, 
Castle-street, Liverpool, for Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 
jointly with Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse 
(1899); ‘‘The But and Ben.” or workman's 
cottage; and he designed the decorations of 
the Oceanic for the White Star Line (1898) 

In the Builder of January 12, 1878, Mr 
Norman Shaw described and illustrated his 
system of automatic house drainage, with an 
epen soil-pipe, and on June 30, 1888. his form 
for a drain-pipe, sold as R. N. Shaw's and 


T. L. Watson’s “ patents"; confer also his 
letter in our columns of November 20, 1909 


The funeral took place yesterday (Thursday) 
at Hampstead 


Mr. T. E. Pike. 


On the 9th inst., at No. 21. Grosvenor-street, 
Stepney, the death occurred of Mr. Thomas 
Edward Pike, who for over twenty years was 
general foreman to the late William Shurmur, 
of Clapton. Deceased, who was born on 
March 17, 1834, had a long and active con- 
nexion with the building trade, and was a 
member of the Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works’ Association for over forty years. 
He was engaged on a large number of works, 
including the following:—Lambeth Work- 
house, Poplar Workhouse, St. George's Work- 
house, Darenth Lunatic Asylum, several river- 
side wharves, Iverna Court, Kensington, 
Sydney (New South Wales) Exhibition Build- 
ings, etc. 


The late Mr. E. B. Il’Anson. 


The memorial service, held on Friday last 
in the Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
West Smithfield, for Mr. E. B. I’Anson, Sur- 
veyor to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, was 
attended by, with many others, Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir Ernest George, 
Mr. P. E. Stenning (representing Sir Alex- 
ander Stenning), Mr. A. Blomfield, Mr. Bag- 
gallay, the Hon. Edward Strutt, and Mr. A. 
Goddard (President, and Secretary, Surveyors’ 
Institution), the Masters of Charterhouse and 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Sir Henry 
Kimber, M.P., Sir Herbert Cohen, Sir Francis 
Champneys, Sir H. Seymour King, Mr. Deputy 
Mathews, Dr. Garrod, the Matron, sisters. 
and many nurses of the hospital, and members 
of the late Mr. T’Anson’s staff. 


M. Théodore- Riviare. 


The death in Paris on November 11 is 
announced of M. Louis Auguste Théodore- 
Riviere, aged sixty-one years, sculptor. A 


[NOVEMBER 22, 10912, 


native of Toulouse, he attended the beol. de 
Beaux-Arts in that city, and proceeded ther 
to Paris as a pupil of Mercie and | alguidre 
For his. “Djinn” he received honourah), 
mention, Salon of 1885. Of his principal 
works, many of them being executed in gio, 
and bronze, or other various materials, coy 
bined, also in ivory or marble with onyx. 
may mention his “ Ultimum feriens,” 1294 ,; 
stone and bronze—a soldier aiminy, 4s },,, 
last effort, a blow at a vulture that is preying 
upon his dead comrades; the “ Mistral” ,, 
the Forum of Arles; “ La Danseuse,”” [rosdo, 
Museum; and “ Salammbé chez Maths.” 199, 
inspired by G. Flaubert’s novel of life ,: 


Carthage. 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








14,986 of 1911.—Sidney Edgar 
Fastening for windows. 

23,266 of 1911.—Aurelio Muggia: Product 
of mosaics. 

23,342 of 1911.—Thomas Aubrey Watsoy: 
Hollow piles, 

23,403 of 1911.—Percy Higson and Thoma: 
Hughes: Fire-resisting doors and automa: 
fire-extinguishing apparatus. 

24.074 of 1911.—David Baxter and Reber 
Lindsay Baxter: Treads for stairs, steps, an 
other surfaces. 

3.088 of 1912.—Herbert Clarke: Dies for tile 
and like presses. 

6,597 of 1912.—Max Binetter and Desideriy 
Komlos: Process for the manufacture of art 
ficial stone by a cold method. 


3 CMe : 


6,953 of 1912.—Joseph Southall: Heating 
stoves. 
10,421 of 1912.—Oswald Latzsch and Ott 


Latzsch: Apparatus for sweeping chimneys 
12,063 of 1912.—Edward Le Bas and Herbert 
Thompson Garvie: Sheet-metal piling 
12,064 of 1912.—-Edward Le Bas and Herbert 
Thompson Garvie: Sheet-metal niling. 
14,064 of 1912—Michael Cushion and J 
Lyons & Co., Ltd.: Tans or cocks. 


14,260 of 1912.—John Hays Hammond 
Masts, poles, and the like. 
17,861 of 1912. — Dmitry Nicolajewitse! 


Alexeeff: Process for making and placing con 
crete piles. 

23,358 of 1912.—Armand Gabriel Considere 
Process for decreasing the tendency of piles t 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 2.—-By Hampros & Sons. 

Wood Eaton, Oxon.—Wood Eaton House and 

21 acres, f. sais ones 
November 4.—By Auragy Savitt & Sons. 

Takeley, etc., Essex..-Farms and small hold 
fee 14BD BOOE, f....ccccsccese:-ecnsnevscesesonere 

November 5.—By Jones, Sos. & Dar. 

Loughton, Exsex.-—Lower Park-rd., Elm Villa, 

Elmstead, Four Elms and Downings,‘f., 

Fo OM OS.r. D4BL. We 2.0.0... ccnncnadeceeenveseneces 

By Retisy, Sox, & Vine. 
Regent's Park.—51, St. George’s-rd. (s.), f., y-7- 


Ws TORS x seckkctciensssccesapesnacsnecinssteriecatees . 
St. John’s ag pomee O (s.), u.t. 7 - 
» &-r. ~~. renta B cccsesens )’ 
St. Pancras 25 Cause. u.t. 37 yrs., ¢.0. ; 
Bh. FoF. Th creinecssccccresnesnvedsesese in ; 
Kentish Town.—57, Bassett-st., u.t. 28 yrs.,¢-r. 
él. 10s., y.r. 491. ...... ecchaaiasieelle hadtnennen 


ccoiaoheeisineeacusenaibehaane £15,047 


25,950 


November 6.—By Hotcomss, Berrs, & West. 

Maida Vale —30, Elgin-av., u.t. 50 yrs., g-1. - 
BOL, 9-8. BERS va srcescrcecocrserrcssecerseroreesensseees : ¥ 

aa Great Hermitage-st., f., *'- ian 

Poplar. 84, Vesoyst fy 708 


By Fioop & Sos. 

-rd.—11 and 15, Harrington-st., ut. 
yre., g.t- 9. 10s., y.r. 120L ...........- 

By Roptxsow & Pareatt. 
Tooting.—14, 15, and 16, Ho’ -rd,, u.t. - 

67 yrs., g.r. 191. 10s., wer. ILL 16s............. 

November 7.—By Cartwaicut & Co. 

(even), Thorndean-ra., em 
fg. rents 311. 10s , reversion in 85 yrs. .. ... 

131. Penwith-rd., f.g.r. 6!. 6s., reversion 11 “13 


> Kelvedon-rd., f.r.g. 61., reversion os 
in 


Ham 505 


1s 
Contractions used these lists. J, I. for freehold 
qremnb enna s > ey ae ground-ren; ged 
.£. for ground- : : 

efor trea fo spy 1 for ash 
possession ; e.r. for penta SS. ale 
ut. for term ; p.s. for per annum; 1° fi) 


square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. nod pipet 
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